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OR WOE ES ANETHERON 


THE NATIONAL FLAG OF CANADA 


The proclamation of the new Flag was signed by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I 
on January 28, 1965, effective February 15. On the latter date the flag was raised 
at noon throughout Canada and over Canadian institutions abroad. 
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Foreword 


Canada 1965-66 is the 36th annual edition of the Canada Handbook. 
With textual material, statistics and illustrations it seeks to portray the 
economic, social and cultural developments of the Canadian nation. 


Apart from its special features, Canada 1965-66 draws on the same 
official sources of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the various 
departments of the Government of Canada that contribute to the larger 
reference volume, the Canada Year Book. The illustrations are selected 
from a wide range of governmental, commercial, press and private 
sources. 


While the standard series of articles on Canada’s primary and 
secondary industries, its society and culture, are completely new in their 
treatment in the light of recent developments, this edition also includes 
such special features as The Canadian Economy, 1964, Current Trends in 
Industry, and Economic Goals for Canada. There are also 18 illustrations 
in colour of the wild flowers of Canada. 


Canada 1965-66 was produced by Miss Helen Champion in the 
Canada Year Book, Handbook and Library Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, under the direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of 
the Division. 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
July 10, 1965. 
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Canada’s Landscape 


Diversity of Climate, Soil and Physical 
Features Characterize the Land 


Canada, the second largest country in the world, has an area of 3,851,809 
square miles. It occupies the northern half of the North American continent 
(exclusive of Alaska and Greenland) and touches on three oceans, the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Arctic. 


Uninhabited Middle Island in Lake Erie marks the southerly extremity 
of Canadian territory with a latitude of 41° 41’ N; Cape Columbia, Ellesmere 
Island, the most northerly point, with a latitude of 83°07’N. The most easter- 
ly point is Cape Spear, Newfoundland; the most westerly, Mount St. Elias, 
Yukon Territory. 


Canada has five physiographic regions: the Canadian Shield, the Interior 
Plains and Lowlands, the Appalachian, Cordilleran, and Innuitian Regions. 


The Canadian Shield 


The Canadian Shield covers approximately 1,850,000 square miles. It 
forms a vast crescent around Hudson and James Bays, embracing a major 
portion of the Northwest Territories, northern Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
northern Ontario, much of Quebec and Labrador. Geologically, the Shield, 
which took its present form some 500 million years ago, is the oldest part of 
Canada. 


This region is a massive upland or plateau, dotted with innumerable 
rivers and small lakes. It has little agricultural soil, but possesses a wealth of 
mineral resources, including iron, copper, lead, zinc, asbestos, potash and salt. 
The Shield also has abundant forests and great water power resources. 


Interior Plains and Lowlands 


On the boundary between the Shield and the Lowlands are such large 
bodies of water as Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabasca, Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Huron. Good agricultural soils lie over the young and 
soft rocks of many areas of the plains and lowlands. 


The largest lowland, that of the Interior Plains, constitutes the prairies 
of Western Canada and their wooded continuation to the north. The North- 
ern Interior Lowlands include the Hudson Bay Lowlands south of Hudson 
Bay, the Foxe Basin Lowlands in and near western Baffin Island, and the 
Southern Archipelago Lowlands which occupy large parts of the more south- 
erly Arctic islands. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands form two im- 
portant areas in southern Ontario separated by the Frontenac Axis. The more 
easterly continues in Quebec on both sides of the St. Lawrence River and an 
isolated continuation forms Anticosti Island. 

Although the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Lowlands form one of the small- 
est physiographic regions of Canada, they contain some 60 p.c. of the total 
population and are the major industrial area. The land is, for the most part, 
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rich and fertile; the climate well suited to agricultural activity. However, 
the rapidly-increasing industrialization of southern Ontario and the Montreal 
area of Quebec is affecting these Lowlands. More and more factories, housing 
sub-divisions, and shopping centres are being built on this valuable agricul- 
tural land. 


The Interior Plains contain the great grain-growing area of Canada. The 
flat, almost treeless land and the continental climate—warm, dry summers 
and long, intensely cold winters—make the region ideally suited to this type 
of agricultural activity. Under the rich, fertile soil lies another kind of wealth 
—a vast storehouse of coal, oil and natural gas. 


Appalachian Region 


The Canadian Appalachians include the part of Quebec that lies south 
of the St. Lawrence River (except for the narrow strip along the river itself 
that is part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands), all of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, the island of Newfoundland, and the tip 
of Labrador directly north of the Strait of Belle Isle. The Appalachians have 
been so eroded that only stumps of the mountains remain. The Canadian 
Appalachian area is made up of distinct regions with notably different physio- 
graphic characteristics. These regions correspond, for the most part, with 
provincial boundaries. 
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Rich farmlands lie along the Red River, Manitoba. Narrow holdings ensure each 
farmer access to the waterway. 


The island of Newfoundland has a rugged surface. Most of the land is 
rocky and barren. The summers are cool and the winters relatively mild, the 
cold Labrador Current counteracting the moderating influence of the sea. 


Almost all the settled areas of the island are on the coast, although the 
forested river valleys of the interior support a flourishing pulp and paper 
industry. Newfoundland also has mineral deposits, one of the most important 
being the medium-grade iron ore at Wabana, on Bell Island in Conception Bay. 


Nova Scotia is almost an island, being joined to New Brunswick only by 
the narrow Isthmus of Chignecto. The peninsula is ringed with low, rounded 
hills. Much of the land is well forested. The principal agricultural areas lie 
near the Bay of Fundy and Northumberland Strait where the land is shelter- 
ed from the storms of the Atlantic. The mineral resources of Nova Scotia 
include coal, gypsum, and salt. 


New Brunswick has an undulating surface. About 86 p.c. of the land is 


classed as productive forest. The chief agricultural lands lie in the valley of 
the St. John River. 


The southern part of Quebec (the Eastern Townships and the Gaspé 
Peninsula) contains the highest mountains of the Canadian Appalachians. 
Approximately 40 p.c. of the world’s asbestos is produced in Canada, while 
lead, zinc, and copper are mined in the Gaspé. Much of the region is 
heavily forested. 


Prince Edward Island is also included in the Appalachian region, although 
it is not mountainous. It is covered with fertile soil. The island has a pleasant, 
moderate climate and is ideally suited to agriculture. 


Cordilleran Region 


The Canadian Cordilleran Region, a belt about 500 miles wide, is com- 
posed of high mountains and lower plateaux and valleys. It comprises south- 
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western Alberta, all of British Columbia except its northeastern corner, almost 
all of Yukon Territory and the southwestern part of the Northwest Territories. 


The individual mountain groups and plateaux are arranged in a complex 
pattern divisible into three parallel northwesterly-trending zones. In most 
places these zones are quite distinct and are called the Western, Interior and 
Eastern Systems. 


The greater part of the Western System is composed of the high, rugged 
Coast Mountains along the mainland coast of British Columbia. Along part 
of the Yukon-Alaska boundary they are flanked to the southwest by the still 
higher St. Elias Mountains. Separated from the mainland by the Insular 
Passage are ranges forming Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. The 
Interior System is a complex group of plateaux and mountains. The Eastern 
System is divided into the Northern Ranges and the Rocky Mountains separ- 
ated by a plain and plateau along the Liard River. The slopes of the Cordill- 
eran mountains are covered with dense forests—mostly Douglas fir and 
western cedar. 


Like the Canadian Shield, the Cordilleran region has extensive and varied 
mineral wealth. Copper, lead, zinc, gypsum, asbestos, silver, gold, nickel, and 
many other minerals are found throughout the area. 


While there is little agricultural land in the Cordilleras, a number of 
valleys in south-central British Columbia and the southern part of Vancouver 
Island are well suited to fruit, vegetable, and fower growing. Fine beef cattle 
are raised in the Alberta foothills and on some of the interior plateaux. In the 
Yukon, the long daylight hours of summer make for rapid growth of crops. 


The climate of the Cordilleran region is extremely varied because of its 
broad range of latitude. In the extreme north of the region the climate is 
severe, with a short growing season and long winters. In the south, along the 
coast, the winters are mild and the summers warm. This coastal region has 
the longest frost-free season in Canada. 


A considerable quantity of rain is carried in from the Pacific and de- 
posited on the western slopes of the mountains. The eastern slopes and the 
interior plateau, on the other hand, are very dry and éxperience much wider 
ranges of temperature. 


Innuitian Region 


The Innuitian Region is a mountainous area, stretching about 800 miles 
from southwest to northeast. It includes the most northerly of all the Arctic 
islands—the Queen Elizabeth Islands—(except for small parts of Devon and 
Ellesmere Islands). 


Some of these folded mountains attain heights of between 3,000 and 
10,000 feet. The name of the range comes from the Eskimo Innuit, meaning 
‘‘the people’, which they use in referring to themselves. The climate here is so 
severe that exploration is most difficult. 


The face of Canada has often been compared to a patchwork quilt, with its 
array of colours and textures. Certainly it is impossible to speak of a “typically 
Canadian” scene or a ‘‘typically Canadian” climate. There is almost endless 
variety of topography, vegetation, resources, and weather. 


Largest Islands 


(sq. miles) 
Battie scene Sie es 183,810 
Pifesnvere 2) specks eee ee. 82,119 
Wictoniatne mecca 81,930 
Newtoundlands.7... 46-5 00 42,734 
QIK es er dee riers weer eae 23,230 


Highest Mountains 


(feet) 
Logan een ck ma aleeae Pas 19,850 
St-euliaswerewc ta eee ee 18,008 
PiCania sane ee ee 17,150 
KingtPeaksas teaser 2. cee: 17,130 
Steele nr sc eae ee 16,440 


Longest Rivers 


(miles) 


Mackenzie (to head 


Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin) 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.).. 
Nelson (to head of Bow) 


Columbia 


Largest National Parks 


of Finlay) 


Churchill eee ee eo oe oe eee 


(sq. miles) 


Largest Cities 


Metropolitan Areas 


(Estimated population June 1, 1964) 


Montreal tence rete tone: 2,260,000 
MOrONntO we. cen eee 1,989,000 
Vancouver. as aeorsh 828,000 
Miininipe cam crrratias corre 487,000 
Ottawa sic cient 468,000 
Hanitltonm vee eee 418,000 


Largest Lakes 


Wood#Buttalos=. 3. ee 17,300 
JASHCIn ee oo eee ee 4,200 
Batiivewee cae sist eee 2,564 
BrincetAllbent te2< otc ss eis 1,496 
Riding Mountain... >.. 2... 1,148 
Kootenay.eis ©. s.cn ees ee 543 
Glacier 1B: Gauss oo A ear 521 
SUDErOLE.. oe 
Huron, incl. 
Georgian Bay. 
Great Bear..... 
Great Slave..... 
1 Dig eturs SR aac 
Ontario... oe 
Area: 


Provinces and Territories 


_ Total area 
(sq. miles) 


32 , 483 


23 , 860 
12,2705 
10,980 
9,889 
lig SS 


(sq. miles) 

Canada cn4<ccce ns 19, 440,000 
Ouchecsia ce see 594,860 OntariO.cas a. eee 6,668,000 
Ontario s Wea: cal sores 412,582 OWUCDE CIA a Se ees 5,624,000 
British Columbia....... 366,255 BritishsColumbia.nie. 1,771,000 
JAI Detar ery te eee 255,285 Alberta s. 245: Ges. ek 1,446,000 
Saskatchewan .G.... s.0-. 251,700 Manitoba ana 960 , 000 
Manitoba sao misc 251,000 Saskatchewan aenoera: 946 ,000 
Newfoundland.......... 156,185 INGVaE>COtial ieee 761,000 
New Brunswick......... 28,354 New Brunswick......... 621,000 
Nova Scotia- ot te ne: DI LS Newfoundland.......... 494 ,000 
Prince Edward Island... 2,184 Prince Edward Island... 108 ,000 
Northwest Territories... 1,304,903 Northwest Territories... 25,000 
Vukon Perritory..... >... 207 ,076 Vinkon erritory.. sen: 16,000 

Distances between Capitals 
(A) Air (H) Highway (R) Railway (W) Water 
miles miles 
a John’s to Halifax..... ah 531 Winnipeg to Regina..... (A) 356 

harlottetown to Halifax) (H 165 Regina to Ed fonts) CR. 512 
Halifax to Quebec....... (H) 759 Cian, eee (R) 

Quebec to Toronto...... (H) 515 Edmonton to Victoria...| (R&W) 846 
A) 957 Whitehorse to Edmonton| (H) 1,287 


Toronto to Winnipeg... . 


Area on Can. side 
of boundary 
(sq. miles) 


11,524 


15,353 
12.275 
10,980 
4,912 
3,849 


Population: 


Provinces and Territories 
(Estimated Jan 1, 1965) 
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On the vast open prairie, a flaming sky silhouettes a lone homestead and 
presages the morrow’s weather. 


Canada’s Climate 


Five Regions Provide Variety 


Canada’s climates are similar to those in Europe and Asia extending 
from polar regions to mid-northern hemispheric latitudes. However, the 
physical geography of North America contributes greatly to climatic variety. 


On the west coast, the western Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific 
to a narrow band along the West coast. The prairies, being shielded from the 
Pacific Ocean, and being situated in the interior of a large land mass, are dry 
and subject to extreme temperatures. As they are also open to rapid air flow 
from either north or south, they often experience dramatic weather changes. 
On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a 
considerable modification of the climate. 
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The five general climatic regions of Canada are the following: Arctic, 
Northern, Pacific, Cordillera and Prairie. 


The Arctic climate includes the Arctic islands and that part of the Arctic 
coast north of the tree line. Along the coastal areas of the islands, temperatures 
vary from 65°F. in summer to —65° in winter. Snowfall is relatively light. 


The Northern climatic area extends in a broad band from the Yukon 
Territory to Labrador and from the tree line south to more settled areas of 
southern Canada. Average temperatures range from 50°-60°F. in summer to 
—10°F. in winter. Rainfall and snowfall are abundant in the eastern portion 
but deficient in the northwestern section. 


The Pacific climatic region embraces the islands and a narrow coastal 
belt of British Columbia. Temperatures rarely drop below zero in winter 
or rise above 90° in summer. This is the area of heaviest rainfall in Canada. 


The Cordillera is the most complex climatic region of Canada. It extends 
in a northwest-south belt through British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. 
Precipitation decreases eastward from the coast while temperature ranges 
decrease westward from the interior of the continent. Asa rule, altitude here 
is more a climatic determinant than is latitude. 


The Prairie climatic region includes most of the settled farmlands of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Precipitation averages from 12 to 20 
inches. Though temperatures have ranged from —60°F. to 115°F., averages 
are from 5°F. to 65°F. The Prairie region is well known for its cold, windy 
blizzards and for its contrasting chinooks which bring temperature increases 
from 40°F. to 50°F. within a few hours, usually to Alberta. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Certain Localities in Canada 
(Long-term average) 


Temperature (deg. Fahrenheit) Tucan Bright | Freezing 
ation S hi T 
Station Av Extreme|Extreme Av. te nee eee 
Koes, Jan- ra High Low Gon annum) | (days) 
2 uary Y |Recorded| Recorded 
Gander, Nfld...... 38.9 18.6 61.6 96 —15 39.50 1,413 190 
St2 Johns. Nildaare 41.0 24.0 60.0 93 —21 53.09 1,464 179 
Charlottetown, 

j SH A) anh bre coe ADRS 18.8 66.6 98 —27 43.13 1S 577i 154 
HalitaxsNtos 44.6 24.4 65.0 99 —21 54.26 1,876 134 
Sydney, gN-Sie us 42.8 IED If 65.0 98 —25 50.61 1,745 162 
Saint. john NeBa 42.0 19.8 61.8 93 —22 47 .39 1,902 148 
Sept Iles, Que..... 330 She 59.2 90 —46 41.94 Ss 210 
Montreal, Que..... 43.7 15.4 70.4 97 —29 41.80 1,811 143 
Port Arthur-Fort 

William, Ont..-5| 30.28 EGS 63.4 104 —42 31.62 ils 7A 208 
oOronto, Ont... 2 47.0 24.5 70.8 105 —26 30.93 2,047 123 
Churchill, Man....| 18.7 |—17.3 SAawi 96 —57 15.01 1,646 255 
Winnipeg, Man.... 36.6 0.6 68.4 108 —54 19)72 2,126 194 
Revinaasaskj ee 36.1 259 66.6 110 —56 15.09 Ze2O4. 214 
Edmonton, Alta... 36.8 Thi 62.9 99 —57 17.63 22 Vis 196 
Fort Nelson, B.C.. SOR —7.3 (Ol Zh 98 —61 16.37 Ne 216 
Wictoria, B.C. 50.2 39.2 60.0 95 — 2 26.19 2,093 20 
Whitehorse, Y.T...} 31.1 Se Sone 91 —62 10.67 i 219 
Aklavik, N.W.T.. . 15.8 |—18.2 56.4 93 —62 9.77 ne 261 
Frobisher Bay, 

EWitE ee ee ee 15.8 |—15.8 45.7 76 —49 13.53 des 273 


A project of the Centennial Commission 
was the re-enactment in August and 
September, 1964, of the 1864 Con- 
federation Conference, Charlottetown. 
Professional actors portrayed dele- 
gates. Sir John A. Macdonald (Robert 
Christie) and Sir Georges-Etienne 
Cartier (Bertrand Gagnon) take a 
caléche to their ship. 


The CCGS Ernest Lapointe was camouflaged to resemble the 

Queen Victoria which carried Confederation delegates from 

Quebec City to the Atlantic Provinces. Crew members were 
attired as sailors of a century ago. 


Canadian TV star, Larry Mann, who 
played the part of Sir S. Leonard 
Tilley, New Brunswick Father of Con- 
federation, is shown in Saint John, 
N.B., with a gift of dulce. 
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Exploration and Settlement; the Road 
to Confederation 


Long before Europeans discovered the vast American land mass, Indians 
and Eskimos had already settled on the continent. 


Centuries later came the Norse to explore the Eastern coastlands; 
Columbus, to make his famous landfall in the West Indies in 1492; John Cabot, 
five years later, to claim the northern lands for the English crown, and 
Jacques Cartier, in 1534, to plant the flag of France on a Gaspé promontory. 


In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, other mariners, 
seeking a western sea route to Asia, explored the sealanes of the Canadian 
Arctic, while still other adventurers turned to inland exploration. Exploitation 
of the fisheries and fur trade led to intense rivalry between English and French, 
often culminating in open conflict. 


Climax in 1763 


The climax of the struggle was reached in 1763 with the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris by which Canada (with the exception of the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon) became British territory. The Quebec Act of 1774 estab- 
lished French civil law in Lower Canada. 


The revolutionary War of 1775-1783 which established the freedom of the 
thirteen colonies to the south brought an influx of settlers to Canada. Some 
40,000 United Empire Loyalists, encouraged by offers of free lands, moved 
northwards. They were followed down the years by thousands of other 
immigrants. ° 


The Constitutional Act of 1791 gave a measure of self-government to the 
central area, and established two provinces, Upper and Lower Canada. In 
1840 these colonies were re-united. 


The war of 1812 between the United States and Britain saw battles fought 
on Canadian soil but no land ownership changes. Political unrest followed as 
colonists sought to establish responsible government. This was achieved first 
by Nova Scotia in 1848; by other provinces soon afterwards. 


Confederation Conferences 


In 1864 the governments of the three Maritime provinces called a confer- 
ence at Charlottetown, P.E.I., to discuss a Maritime union. Representatives 
from Canada, also attending, suggested a union of all the British North 
American colonies. Further plans for this larger union were made at Quebec 
later in the year. 


Centennial observances of the Charlottetown meeting were held in 1964. 
They included a re-enactment of the arrival of the Queen Victoria with the 
Fathers of Confederation, a meeting of provincial leaders in the historic 
Confederation Chamber of the Provincial Building, historic pageants, air 
shows, carnivals and parades. In addition, the Fathers of Confederation 
Memorial Building, Canada’s tribute to its founders, was opened with 
appropriate ceremony by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 
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The result of the various conferences in the sixties of the last century was 
the British North America Act of 1867 which united three provinces—Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Other provinces joined later: Manitoba, in 
1870; British Columbia, 1871; Prince Edward Island, 1873; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1905; Newfoundland, 1949. 


An Independent Nation 


Canada’s development into a fully independent nation followed. At an 
Imperial Conference in 1926, an important statement was drafted. It declared 
that Great Britain and the Dominions were ‘‘autonomous Communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations’. Canada’s position was further clarified in 1931 
by the passage of the Statute of Westminster which removed most of the legal 
inequalities which still persisted. 


Since Confederation was achieved almost a century ago, Canada has 
changed from a country largely dependent on primary products to a foremost 
industrial nation. Its population has expanded from 3,689,257 in 1871 to an 
estimated 19,440,000 in 1965. Phenomenal changes have taken place in the 
economy. New sources of minerals have been discovered, hydro-electric power 
resources extended; industrial development expanded. 


At the same time, Canada has maintained a continuing interest in world 
affairs. It was one of the charter members of the United Nations and has 
played an active role in the various councils and agencies of that world 
organization. 


A Century of Growth 


The first century under Confederation has proved to be a period of 
remarkable growth in the story of Canada. As the nation prepares to celebrate 
its centennial, plans are multiplying for appropriate ceremonies, and the 
establishment of lasting memorials, to commemorate the historic anniversary 
of 1867. 


Newfoundland plans a cultural centre with theatre, museum and archives 
while Nova Scotia is considering a new centre for medical studies and 
research, a mining museum at Glace Bay and an arena at Port Hawkesbury. 
New Brunswick is restoring an historic building to house the Province’s 
archives. Prince Edward Island, which saw the establishment in Charlottetown 
of the magnificent Fathers of Confederation Memorial Building to house the 
archives, library, art gallery and the great Confederation Theatre, in honour 
of the 1864 meeting of the Fathers of Confederation in the capital, is consider- 
ing some 25 other projects to mark the 1867 anniversary. 


Quebec is to have some 50 new cultural centres each of which will be a 
combination of gymnasium, community hall, theatre, library or museum, a 
new conservatory that will serve as Centre for the Performing Arts and Music 
School combined, and two large centennial parks. It will also play host to the 
1967 Universal and International Exhibition. 


Twenty-three delegates, two secretaries and the clerk of the Executive Council, 
Canada, are shown above on the steps of Government House, Charlottetown, 1864. 
Below are the actors portraying the Fathers of Confederation during the 1964 
Centennial Celebrations. They include: John A. Macdonald (Robert Christie); 
Alexander Galt (Austin Willis); George Brown (Andrew Allan); Georges-Etienne 
Cartier (Bertrand Gagnon); Thomas D’Arcy McGee (James Barron); Alexander 
Campbell (Alan Pearce); William McDougall (John Mackin); Hector Langevin 
(Jean Cavall); W. H. Pope (Joseph Austin); J. H. Gray (John Vernon); Charles 
Tupper (Peter Donat); S. Leonard Tilley (Larry Mann); A. G. Archibald (Dr. J. 
Coyle); George Coles (Herbert Baxter); R. B. Dickey (Christopher Gledhill); J. H. 
Gray (Wilfred Inman); W. A, Henry (Ivan Dowling); J. M. Johnson (Barry Budgen); 
A. A. Macdonald (M. Place); J. McCully dan MacDonald); Edward Palmer (Judge 
Palmer); W. H. Steeves (Crilly Bourke); Edward Whalen (Gordon Bennet). 


Hundreds of projects are 
being constructed to com- 
memorate the Confederation 
of 1867. Central attraction 
of the 17-acre Canadian 
Centennial Numismatic 
Park, Sudbury, Ontario, is 
the majestic “‘Big Nickel’, 
a 30-foot replica of the 
Canadian 1951 Commemor- 
ative five-cent piece. 


Below is Dundurn Castle 
under restoration by the city 
of Hamilton. 


Among the Ontario projects are a new Museum of Science and Technology, 
a restored Dundurn Castle, Hamilton, and, in Ottawa, the Canadian Centre 
for the Performing Arts, a new National Library and Public Archives, and a 
National Museum, comprising two Branches—Natural History and Human 
History. 


Manitoba plans a new cultural centre in Winnipeg, an auditorium in 
Brandon, a new pavilion at the International Peace Garden, and Provincial 
Parks in the Spruce Woods area, Shellmouth, and at Birds Hill. During the 
summer the province will be engrossed in the Pan-American games—a feature 
of the Festival of the Americas. 


Saskatchewan, which is celebrating in 1965 its sixtieth anniversary as a 
province of Canada, plans a new centre for the Performing Arts in Regina; a 
similar centre and an enlarged Museum of Western Development, in Saskatoon. 
In Alberta, Edmonton is to have a new Provincial Museum and Archives 
Building; Calgary, a planetarium. Included in British Columbia plans is a 
new Provincial Museum and Archives Building in Victoria. The Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, too, are enthusiastically planning new structures 
and celebrations. 


In addition, many other permanent memorials are being established in 
communities throughout the length and breadth of Canada. Hundreds of local 
festivals will also reflect the pride of Canadians in a land which extends from 
sea to sea. For Confederation Day, 1967, the whole country expects to be 
“en féte’’. 


Maligne Lake, Alberta. 


Canada’s Population 


Census Returns Provide 
Interesting Data 


The first post-Confederation census of Canada was taken in 1871. Sub- 
sequent census returns have been made every ten years. While the immediate 
purpose is to enable Parliament to pass a Redistribution Act to revise the 
federal electoral divisions, the returns also provide Canadians with interesting 
data concerning the population of Canada. 


On June 1, 1961, the tenth decennial Census of Canada was carried out and 
18,238,247 people were counted. Of these, 9,218,893 were males and 9,019,354, 
females. 


The estimated population of Canada on January 1, 1965, was 19,440,000— 
an increase of approximately 1,202,000 or 6.6 p.c. since the June 1, 1961 Census. 
The rate of population growth in Canada since the last census, at 1.8 per 
annum, has been slower than it was during each of the previous years of the 
last decade. This is due to a decline in the birth rate since 1961 (to an esti- 
mated 23.8 per thousand of the population in 1964, compared with an average 
of 28 per thousand in the first half of the 1951-61 period); and a falling off in 
immigration. 

During the 1950’s immigration to Canada averaged 154,000 annually. 
In the last three years it has averaged approximately 93,000 per annum. 
Losses in population due to deaths and emigration since 1961 have not changed 
materially from the period immediately preceding the last census. 
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Varied Growth Rates 


Sharp differences in the growth rate by provinces since the 1961 Census 
are revealed by population estimates of 1964. The fastest-growing provinces 
have been Alberta and Newfoundland, whose populations have risen just over 
7 p.c. since 1961. 


In contrast, the rate of population growth has been slowest in Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, at 1.9 p.c. These two provinces recorded 
losses of population between 1961 and 1964 due to net migration. Despite 
some net out-movement of population, Newfoundland recorded a 7 p.c. growth 
in population since 1961 as this province had the highest rate of natural 
increase. 


Net migration loss over this period was highest in Saskatchewan at an 
estimated 31,000. Manitoba also recorded a net loss due to migration. Since 
1961 British Columbia has experienced the largest estimated net gain in 
population due to migration at close to 41,000 followed by Ontario at approxi- 
mately 39,000. Quebec and Alberta also showed gains. 

According to the intercensal population estimates, 1,977,000 (10 p.c.) of 
Canada’s population in June 1964, resided in the Atlantic Provinces; 5,562,000 
(29 p.c.) in Quebec; 6,586,000 (34 p.c.) in Ontario; 3,333,000 (17 p.c.) in the 
Prairie Provinces; and 1,738,000 (9 p.c.) in British Columbia. Estimated 
population in the Yukon and Northwest Territories amounted to 41,000. 


Elements in Population Growth, Canada and Provinces, 1961-64 


Estimated 
Population 


Province 
or 


Increase 


Deaths 


Territory June 1,1964 
000 No. No. "000 
Canada....| 18,238 | 1,406,015 | 435,072 | 251,410 Be5 19,235 
Nile 458 46 , 346 9,505 1,107 33 | 7.2 | — 3,800 491 
| 2 whe Weep eat 105 8,433 3,045 DAS 2 {1.9 | — 3,400 107 
INGS oursek 737 57,499 18,718 3,132 23 | 3.1 | —15,800 760 
INE Bae 598 48 , 486 14,383 2,506 193 |\"3.27)|—F5" 100 617 
OUewa er 5,259 403 ,443 | 113,651 61,923 | 303 | 5.8 13,200 5,562 
Ontvrrce 6,236 467,808 | 156,779 | 130,376 | 350 | 5.6 39,000 6,586 
Man ane 922 68 , 447 22,876 7,913 36 | 3.9 | — 9,600 958 
Saskic..un 925 70,784 21,596 4,063 18 | 1.9 | —31,200 943 
Atanas: | ok, 332 116,117 27,965 14,384 | 100 |} 7.5 11,800 1,432 
B:@e.nw os 1,629 113,640 45 ,427 25,507 | 109 | 6.7 40 , 800 1,738 
Vb and 
N.W.T of. SF O12 WA PAY/ 284 4 |10.8 100 41 


Expanding Urban Population 


At the turn of the century, almost two-thirds of the people of Canada lived 
in rural areas. and only one-third in urban. By 1961 this situation had 
reversed itself: 12,700,390 people—70 p.c. of the total population—now live 
in urban areas, or communities of more than 1,000 population. Close to two- 
thirds of the urban population are in major urban centres of 100,000 population 
and over. About three-fifths of the rural population live in small villages and 
settlements and two-fifths on farms. 
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Rural and Urban Population, Canada and Provinces, 1961 


Urban 


Province Total —_—— oO 
or Territory |Population 100,000 30,000 1,000 
and over | to 99,999 | to 29,999 
Canada...... 18, 238, 247/2,072,785 1,704, 787/3,071,606 
IN Fld ie eee: 457,853 — 85,192} 146,828 
Payal 104,629 33,909 — 33,909 
INE Sis 737,007 400,512] 276,284 124,228 
N.B 597 ,936 278,013 — 142,102 
Que SF 259524 3,906 , 404/2 ,637,872 883 , 904 
Ont 6,236,092 4,823 ,529/2 ,958,955 929,704 
Wane: see 921,686 588,807) 465,712 123 ,095 
Saskiaee aes 925,181 398,091 2 lal 15218 
Al Care 1,331,944 843,211} 605,342 202,415 
BiG ce 1,629,082 1,181,925} 867,691 314,234 
WALKONG Ns ee 14,628 5,031 — 5,031 
N.W.T.. 22,998 8,938 — 8,938 


For the 1961 Census, 17 census metropolitan areas were delineated. The 


population residing in these areas totalled 8,163,986 (45 p.c.) of the total 
population of Canada at that date. As evidence of the rapid expansion in 
metropolitan area population since World War II, these 17 areas recorded a 
2,527,000 (45 p.c.) increase in the ten-year period between the 1951 and 
1961 Censuses. 


Since the 1961 Census, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published 
annual population estimates for the larger metropolitan areas of Canada. 
These estimates are projected at June 1 each year. 


Estimated Population of Major! Metropolitan Areas 
June 1,.1964, 1963, and 1962 Compared with 1961 Census 


Estimated Population Population 
Metropolitan Area? Census 

June 1, 1964 | June 1, 1963 | June 1, 1962 | June 1, 1961 
CPA rae ta See ees Senn eee 310,000 300 ,000 290 ,000 279,062 
EGnronton ees. 2050 tb ae eee 372,000 362 ,000 349,000 337,568 
Hamutlto ney, . 209 teak a ete Ges ss 418,000 408 ,000 399 , 000 395,189 
WONG GIe a te ome ton ets oe es 192 ,000 188,000 185 ,000 181,283 
Montreale teas 81408 Pye. ett: 2,260,000 2,205,000 2,156,000 2,109,509 
OUVCAW ARE MN ae ee ee 468 ,000 458 , 000 446 ,000 429,750 
Ouvebecs RE Arete, 384,000 376,000 366 ,000 357,568 
Wey op nh Scien 6 See eae: eae SA Aes 1,989,000 1,925,000 1,869,000 1,824,481 
Vancouver: tic. cate Lee 828,000 809 ,000 798,000 790,165 
Waits @1gty-y pote Keser eee ea 200,000 196,000 194,000 193,365 
Wittiniipes a5 satis aoe ae en 485 ,000 483 ,000 475 ,989 


1 With 100,000 population or over in the city proper at the 1961 Census. 
Regina city with over 100,000 population in 1961, had an estimated population of 115,000 
in June 1962 and 118,000 in 1963. 

2 Areas as of 1961 Census. 


In addition, 


Millions under Fifteen 


A significant fact revealed by the 1961 Census was the striking increase 
in the population of children under 15 years of age—an increase of 46 p.c. 
since 1951. The number of children between 10 and 14 years of age in 1961, 
who are now of high school age, increased at the remarkable rate of 64 p.c. 
Those between 15 and 19 years increased more rapidly than the total popula- 
tion, indicating a steady rise in new entries to the labour market in the years 
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following the 1961 Census. Over two fifths of Canada’s population in 1961 
were under 20 years of age. 


In contrast, those in the age groups 20-24 and 25-29 were mainly persons 
born during the depression years of the 1930’s when the birth rate was low. 
These groups increased by only 8.7 p.c. and 6.9 p.c. respectively—explaining, 
in part, the gradual decline in marriages in recent years, a trend which now 
seems to be arrested. 


In the older age groups, those between 65 and 69 recorded a modest rate 
of increase between 1951 and 1961, but the age group 70 years and over 
increased by 38.5 p.c., reflecting the effect of heavy immigration to Canada in 
the first decade or two of this century. 


Since the 1961 Census, the age groups 15-19 and 20-24 have been showing 
the fastest rates of growth. While Canada’s population as a whole increased 
by 5.5 p.c. between June 1961, and June 1964, the 15-19 age group recorded an 
18.2 p.c. increase, and the 20-24 age group a 10.7 p.c. growth. 


The effects of this differential growth rate will be a rise in the number of 
entries to the Canadian labour force, then an acceleration in the rate of family 
formation, followed by an increasing volume of births towards the end of the 
present decade. Those persons born in the depression years of the 1930’s are 
now between 25-34, thus accounting for the decline in this age group of close 
to 3 p.c. since 1961. 


Population by Age Group, Canada, 1961 and 1964 


ae 
1961 1964 Percentage Distribution 
Age Group Census Estimate Increase = |——-, —-_- 
1961 1964 

‘Lotal Sear oe ee 18,238,247 | 19,235,000 5.5 100.0 100.0 
Undersl 5 ster is eee 6,191,922 6,468 , 900 4.5 34.0 33.6 

PA ce as cee EON, 2 ae OER 2,256,401 2,283 ,600 12 

Diaae ney 4c, ©) Reiman pearets WR. QAO TON S22 2,181,000 4.9 

LOST Ae gees; o> Re eRe ee 1,855,999 2,004,300 8.0 
D5 = 64 oe RR ods in be 10,655,171 | 11,298,200 6.0 58.4 58.7 

TS 1 Oaeys eh of aS Pee oy ere @ 14325559 1,692,600 18.2 

202 4a. | eee ok Reese 1,183,646 1,310,700 10.7 

D3 AR oie Stk AARNE BAR i 2,481,107 2,409,100 — 2.9 

oa: Oe ea eee 2c Was kee 2,389,885 2,489, 400 4.2 

ASA 5 Ait.) Se Oe aee ie. 29. 1,878,504 1,998 , 400 6.4 

SD O4h aed... Sees ee ee 1,289,470 1,398,000 8.4 
Ce Sc ik te are eee A ty 1,391,154 1,467,900 biaks 7.6 7.6 


Vital Statistics 


With a total of 465,767 births in 1963, Canada’s birth rate stood at 24.6 
per thousand population, the lowest since 1945. The provincial birth rates 
varied from a low of 22.1 in British Columbia to a high of 32.1 in Newfound- 
land. The total number of births has been declining since 1959 when there 
was a record high of 479,275 births. The birth rate has been decreasing since 
1954 when it was at an all-time high of 28.5. There were 1,053 male births 
for every 1,000 female births. 


Approximately six and a half million Canadians are under fifteen years of age. 


Excluding Newfoundland, of the total of 450,324 babies born in 1963, 
442,858, or 98.3 p.c., were delivered in hospitals. This compares with less 
than 40 p.c. before World War II and over 67 p.c. at the end of the war. The 
provincial percentages ranged from a low of 96.5 to a high of 99.8, with over 
99 p.c. of the births occurring in hospitals in six of the provinces. 


High Birth Rate 


Canada has consistently had one of the highest birth rates among the 
more highly developed countries of the world since World War II. Of these, 
only New Zealand and Israel exceeded Canada’s rate in 1963. Comparable rates 
for certain other countries were as follows: New Zealand, Z5e5 letacla 0: 
Australia, 21.6; U.S.A., 21.6; United Kingdom, 18.4; France, 18.2; Japan, 
17.3; Sweden, 14.8. 


There were 131,111 marriages in Canada in 1963, the highest number 
since 1959. However, the marriage rate was 6.9, the lowest since 1934. Al- 
though the number of marriages has been increasing since 1961, when there 
were 128,475 marriages, the number of births has been decreasing since 1959. 
Half of the girls were married by the time they were 21 years and 2 months 
old. For young men the corresponding age was 23 years and 10 months. 
Teenagers have, by far, the highest fertility rate, with one out of every two 
married women bearing a child each year. 


Low Death Rate 


On the other hand, with a total of 147,367 deaths in 1963, Canada’s crude 
death rate was 7.8, one of the lowest in the world. Rates for certain other 


countries were as follows: Israel, 6.2; Japan, 7.0; Australia, 8.7; New Zealand, 
8.8; U.S.A., 9.6; Sweden, 10.1; France, 11.7; United Kingdom, 12.2. 


Apartment living is becoming increasingly popular in Canada as the 
trend from rural to urban living increases. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1931-1963 
(Newfoundland included from 1949) 


Births Marriages Deaths Natural Increase? 
Year 
Number | Rate!| Number | Rate! | Number | Rate! | Number | Rate! 
AN. 1931219357. 23) 228. 712 (20.5 68 , 660 6.5 103 , 800 9.8 124,791 Le 7) 
Av. 1936-1940...] 229,064 | 20.5 96,931 8.7 109, 764 9.8 119,300 | 10.7 
Av. 1941-1945...) 277,320 | 23.5 114,091 9.7 LS oe 9.8 161,748 | 13.7 
Av. 1946-1950...} 355,748 | 27.4 | 126,898 9.8 120 , 438 9.3 DSOMSIO oye a | 
Av. 1951-1955...| 416,334 | 28.0 128,915 Sy 126 , 666 8.5 289,668 | 19.5 
Av. 1956-1960...] 469,555 | 27.6 132 ,047 7.8 136,669 8.0 332,886 | 19.6 
LOGI Aart: ATS) 700) | 2651 128,475 eA) 140 ,985 edi S34: 415 18.4 
19G2 Re A: 469 ,693 | 25.3 129,381 LO 143 ,699 hee 3255, 9946 
196375) 3c a5. 465,767 | 24.6 ike bee 6.9 147 ,367 Toate 318,400 | 16.8 


a ee 


1Per thousand population. Excess of births over deaths. 


In the 1961 Census the marital status of the 12,046,000 people who were 
15 years and over was shown separately. Of these 3,191,000 were single, 
8,024,000 married, 778,000 widowed and 53,000 divorced. Thus, just Over one 
quarter of the population 15 years and over were single, two thirds were 
married, over 6 p.c. were widowed, and 0.4 p.c. divorced. 


Due to a somewhat older age at marriage, 30 p.c. of the males over 15 
years were single compared with 23 p.c. of the females above this age. Partly 
for the same reason, almost 10 p.c. of the females were widowed and only 3 
p.c. of the males. Additional reasons for the larger numbers of widows (579,000 
widows compared with 200,000 widowers at the census date) are the heavier 
mortality among men and the higher rate of remarriage. 


The following table shows the estimated number of males and females 
by age groups and marital status as of June 1, 1963, with comparative data 
from the 1961 Census. The table reveals an increase in the number of married 
males of 106,300 and of married females of 108,200 since the 1961 Census. 
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Corresponding increases for the single population, 15 years and over, 
were 100,500 for males and 99,100 for females. The number of widowers has 
remained approximately the same as in the 1961 Census, while widows have 
increased by 27,200. 


Population 15 Years and Over, by Marital Status, Sex and Age, 
Canada, 1961 and 1963 


Marital Total 15 years and over 15-44 45-64 
Status |—— ——<——————— 
4c M F M F M F 
1961 
Total. . .|12,046,325|6,052,802/5,993,523|3,765,546 3,721,651) 1,613, 139|1, 554,835 
Single...| 3,191,206)1,811,473/ 1,379,733] 1,564,204| 1,150,134] 174,783} 156,709 
Married.| 8,024,304/4,019,725| 4,004,579] 2,182,163) 2,518,370] 1,375,721/1,190,565 
Widowed 778,223) 199,507| 578,716 9,712 36,858 52,518} 194,955 
Divorced 52,592 22,097 30,495 9,467 16,289 10,117 12,606 
1963 
Total!. .|12,496,500)6, 261,600/6, 234,900|3,891,500 3,844,300)| 1,680, 100|1,638,400 
Single. ..| 3,390,800) 1,912,000, 1,478,800] 1,663,800! 1,242,800) 175,300) 159,900 
Married .| 8,238,800) 4,126,300, 4,112,800] 2,207,100) 2,553,900] 1,443,600] 1,263,700 
Widowed 805,200; 199,300} 605,900 10,100 30,300 50,000} 196,700 


65 + 
F 


674, 117|717,037 


72,486 
461,841 
137,277 

2,513 


72,890 
295 ,644 
346,903 

1,600 


690,000/752, 200 


72,900 
475,300 
139,200|378,900 


76,100 
295,200 


1Includes divorced. 


Almost 85 p.c. of the Canadian population at the 1961 Census was born in 
Canada. The foreign-born, numbering 2,844,000, reported a wide variety of 
countries of birth. Just over 1,500,000 or more than one-half of these were 
post-World-War-II immigrants. Between June 1, 1961 and June 1, 1964 some 
250,000 additional immigrants have come to Canada. 


In the following table the distribution of these recent immigrants by 
country of birth is compared with the birthplaces of the total foreign-born 
population in Canada at the 1961 Census. 


The percentage of United Kingdom-born persons among recent immi- 
grants, at 22 p.c., is considerably lower than the 34 p.c. reporting this birth- 


place among the total foreign-born in Canada at the 1961 Census. 


The 


percentage of recent immigrants born in Italy is double the percentage of this 
nativity among the foreign-born at the last census. Just over half of all immi- 
grants continue to come from continental Europe. 


Elements in Population Growth, Canada and Provinces, 1951-61 


Province 
or 
Territory 


Canada... 


Popula- 
ation 
1951 


Births 


14,009,429) 4,468,340 


361,416 
98,429 
642,584 
515,697 
4,055,681 
4,597,542 
776,541 
831,728 
939,501 
1,165,210 


25,100 


141,165 
26,990 
187,571 
165,299 
1,348,440 
1,426,211 
220,016 
238,998 
345,025 
355,736 


12,889 


Deaths 


1,320,142 


131,945 
3,855 


Natural 
Increase 


Immi- 
gration 


3,148, 198]1,542,853 
110,996 4,200 
17,621 1,451 
128,293] 19,148 
119,461 9,718 
998,300| 325,329 
953,493} 817,292 
149,690] 66,344 
172.3741 30715 
265,195} 112,520 
223,791| 155,052 
9,034 1,084 


Actual 
Increase 


4,228,818 


96,437 
6,200 
94,423 
82,239 
1,203,530 
1,638,550 
145,145 
93,453 
392 443 
463,872 


12,526 


457,853 
104,629 
737,007 
597,936 
5,259,211 
6,236,092 
921,686 
925,181 
1,331,944 
1,629,082 


37,626 
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Birthplace of Foreign-born Population at 1961 Census with Corresponding 
Data for Immigrants to Canada, June 1, 1961 to June 1, 1964 


Birthplace 1961 Census Immigrants 1961-1964! 
No. Pre No. iA. 

‘Lotal. :4eas8 2s 4.0.52 On ree 2,844, 263 100.0 249,129 100.0 
United: Kingdom is... = 3s ees eee: 969,715 34.1 55,424 DDE, 
Other Commonwealth Countries...... 47,887 7, 17,917 Th 24 
UnitedtStates: = 5... ee ee 283,908 10.0 26,842 10.8 
European Countries................... 1,468,058 51.6 130,861 52.5 
PANTSUI AN he eae en Ree eee eee 70,192 IAS) 1,864 OF7 
Beligintin, Wa won tse niche, Son eae fee ee PRS IASC 1.0 1,991 0.8 
Czechoslovakiack sab ee ape oon oe 35,743 2 704 OFS 
IBY Saeeckev al aetnne acid taesig ean er raat so Stee 30, 869 sh il 1,873 On 
Birnlandie oe. eRe os Seats MS 29 , 467 1.0 971 0.4 
HPA COS Aue nein ce nee, ce eee onan eee a 36,103 133 6,813 Des Fl 
Genmany Woe how cise ay: Ae tory: aoa 189,131 6.6 15,085 6.1 
Greece ee AI EER rr eda eo 38,017 1.3 12,953 ‘Say 
Hungarye: « eteheds chee Sao eee. 72,900 20 2,415 1,0 
Ga Re ree Rha, a aed one Ae 258,071 9.1 45 ,667 13}.8% 
INetherlands jueve gts, «Ws Se. : ee Se 135 ,033 4.7 5,298 Dai 

| 22a) eS ac EAE od peep mae OB IAN Ae Wk Soo 171,467 6.0 6,390 226 
Republictotirelandae. 1 - eeeeeee 30 , 889 eal 2 255 0.9 
WES STR oi ee ee Se Pe 8 186,653 6.6 1,625 (Os a 
Vi SOS AVIA) tad Pera ete eRe eae 50,826 1.8 65521 250 
Others. 2h. SSA. LO ae oe ee 104,444 $35.0 18,436 ee: 
Asiatic Countries.” oe. a ee 57,761 2.0 6,629 P47) 
Chinase ry "taal = és we Sse 36,724 1S 2,084 0.8 
Japan 26 23 one ayia coor s Fein 6,797 0.2 454 OR? 
Others 1k. BE a A Se eee. 14,240 0.5 4,091 it 7h 
Other Cotintries: 2 422:.%). 0.20545. se es 16,934 0.6 11,456 4.6 


1 Figures for the period January 1 to June 1, 1964 are partly estimated. Excludes a few 
Canadian-born immigrants. 


The principal religious denominations of Canada are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The Roman Catholic population at 8,343,000 accounted for ap- 
proximately 45 p.c. of the total, with United Church at 3,664,000 for 20 p.c., 
and Anglicans at 2,409,000 for 13 p.c. 


Population by Religious Denomination, 1951 and 1961 


; Percentage Percentage 
Denomination Population Distribution Increase 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951-61 
Anglican Church of Canada... 2,060,720 2,409 ,068 14.7 1S 16.9 
Baptist 2: en SaeOr Rete rae 519,585 593 ,553 Sie dh 323 1A? 
Greekx Orthodox 1 pea oe De el 239, 766 a2 13 39.2 
JOWISKCS. cn tea at eee oe 204, 836 254,368 15 tz 24.2 
Eqrthera ih Peiee oa o-. ofe ee eae 2 444 923 662,744 6 3.6 49.0 
WMeinihOnTEC™ pres 6 a. cee tee 125 ,938 1525452 0.9 0.8 Dilan 
Pentecostal. sa ok ee O5 413i 143 ,877 OR? 0.8 Sez 
Presb, Cen ainies meee er tee rece 781,747 818,558 5.6 4.5 457, 
ROMA ne Catholics teen terrae 6,069 , 496 8,342 , 826 43 .3 45.7 37.5 
Ukranian (Greek) Catholic. 191,051 189 ,653 1.4 1.0 — 0.7 
United Church of Canada..... 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.5 20.1 2778 
OORGEES 23 * Peete en, fy eee ee 476,460 767,374 3.4 4.2 61.1 
‘Lotale. See eas fea eet 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 100.0 100.0 30.2 
a RR RR SR RA RS SE a A EE 


While some still ‘pan’? for gold in the Yukon, others prefer more modern equipment 
such as this floating dredge at work near Dawson. 


In the 1961 Census about 80 p.c. of the population reported ability to 
speak English, and 31 p.c. French. Only 12 p.c., or 2,231,000 were able to 
speak English and French. In all provinces, except Quebec, English was 
spoken by a high percentage of the population. In the latter province the 
percentage speaking English was 37. French was spoken by 87 p.c. of the 
population of the Province of Quebec and by 38 p.c. of the population of New 
Brunswick. In all other provinces the percentage speaking French was less 
than 10. 


No ethnic groups reported as much as one-third of its number speaking 
English and French. The population of French origin recorded the highest 
proportion of bilingual persons at 30 p.c., the Jewish next at 18 p.c., followed 
by the Italian group with 11 p.c. Only 4 p.c. of the British Isles’ group spoke 
both English and French. 


These differences appear to be related in part to the geographical distri- 
bution of the basic English and French ethnic groups in Canada. Since over 
three-quarters of the population of French origin were resident in the Province 
of Quebec, ability to speak French among ethnic groups in other provinces of 
Canada was quite low. In the Province of Quebec itself, however, one-third of 
the British Isles’ group, 36 p.c. of the German, 62 p.c. of the Italian, 37 p.c. of 
the Jewish, one-third of the Netherlands’ group and between 30 and 40 p.c. of 
several smaller ethnic groups reported ability to speak French. 
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Population by Mother Tongue, 1951 and 1961 
an et 


Percentage 
Mother Tongue increase 
1951-1961 
Canada: sin. epee oe a ea ee 14,009,429 18, 238, 247 30.2 
ESTAS LISIIS yippee ep: eae ene eee GE Soa 8,280,809 10,660,534 PB 
Krenchirycen teeta eee nee 4,068,850 SAS Sil 25.9 
(CHINE Se Reet Re ye toa ir as ee SO ee fon 28,289 49 ,099 73.6 
Bint igh es oee cir etre, eee OA eri SO a Sahil 44,785 41.0 
Geran) tetas eee Se ee eres 329 , 302 563,713 Gia 
indiantand se skin O-eee eee eee 144,787 166,531 15.0 
UN talia at. Ny ree pore ie daphne, Des in need 92,244 339 , 626 268 .2 
JaPAane Sete ce tere eed ag We OTE anne el 17,589 17,856 15 
Magyar tx, (ree ere ne 42,402 85 ,939 102.7 
Netherlands. ><. 5-sa a eet ae ee ee 87,935 170,177 93.5 
Polishacee eto oe emer. Bel et 129 ,238 161,720 PASE «| 
IRSA Ti erie nh Sethian eee: nee 39 , 223 42 ,903 9.4 
Scandinavians she eho oe 106,848 116,714 9.2 
SIO VA fe ara re ie Cad bal hy ts 45,516 42 ,546 — 6.5 
WK ainian ppc nee eee ae Cie RE 352,323 361,496 DAG, 
Wid dish eet oire vanes te Mani ci tere iv Meee 103 ,593 82 , 448 —20.4 
Ouner Oe. A ye ee ee ke 108,710 209 ,009 92.3 


The estimated number of families in Canada on June 1, 1963 (excluding 
Yukon and Northwest Territories) was 4,314,000, an increase of 174,000 or 
4.2 p.c. since the 1961 Census. 


The average size of family in 1963 was 4.0 persons compared with 3.9 in 
1961. The average family size in 1963 was largest in the Atlantic Provinces 
and Quebec at 4.3 persons and smallest in British Columbia at 3.6 persons. 


About one-quarter of all families in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec, 
compared with 31 p.c. of the families in British Columbia, had no children at 
home. In contrast, in the former provinces just over 15 p.c. of the families 
had 5 or more children at home compared with only 6 p.c. in British Columbia 
homes. Ontario’s percentage of families with 5 or more children at home was 
similar to that of British Columbia, while the Prairie Provinces had 7 pc in 
this group. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics maintains a variety of records 

important to the business world. This is the computer centre of the 

tabulating services division. The Bureau became a Federal Depart- 
ment in 1965, 


“Sheets” of potato roll off the drum dryer at a processing plant in 
Alliston, Ontario. They are chopped into small flakes and packaged. 


Estimated Number and Average Size of Family in Canada and Regions, 
1963, with Comparative Data from the 1961 Census 


Region 


Canada! 


Atlantic 
Provinces 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Prairie 
Provinces 

British 
Columbia 


1961... 
1963... 


196 lia 
19637 


LOGIE 
1963.. 


1961... 
196375... 


LOGI 
OOS zee 


LOGI: 
LO63t 


Total 
Families 


4,140,384 
4,314,000 


397,783 
410,000 


1,103,822 


{1,157,000 


1,511,478 
1,580,000 


733,278 
750,000 


394,023 
417,000 


1,215,467 
1,177,000 


105,712 
99,000 


288,123 
278,000 


475,531 
457,000 


215,646 
212,000 


Families by Number of Children 


1 


837,263 
796,000 


75,956 
72,000 


Dida 3 3 
200,000 


322,149 
310,000 


143,745 
137,000 


2 3 


853,633|555,802 
923,000/643,000 


71,185] 52,543 
78,000] 59,000 


208,688] 146,541 
222,000) 164,000 


329,682] 198,722 
368,000] 242,000 


157,178] 104,781 
162,000] 117,000 


130,455] 78,280} 86,900} 53,215 
131,000) 77,000} 93,000] 61,000 


1 Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


4 5+ 
310,981 /367, 238 
362,000/413,000 


34,701 
38,000 


57,686 
64,000 


935252 
113,000 


150,105 
180,000 


86,397 
93,000 


98,997 
110,000 


57,903 
71,000 


54,025 
51,000 


26,148 
30,000 


19,025 
25,000 
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Immigration 


On June 1, 1961, there were 2,844,263 Canadian residents who had been 
born outside Canada. Between that date and January 1, 1965, an additional 
323,664 immigrants entered Canada. 


In 1964, 112,606 newcomers were admitted, a 21 p.c. increase over the 
previous year’s figures. The largest group came from Britain, the second 
largest from Italy, and the third from the United States. The majority settled 
in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 


In 1962, new Canadian immigration regulations were enacted stressing 
education, training and skills as the main conditions of admissibility, regard- 
less of country of origin. Any person can now qualify for admission to Canada 
entirely on his own merit. 


In the past three years there has been an appreciable increase in immigra- 
tion from countries which in the past have had relatively few of their citizens 
apply for admittance to Canada. Approximately half of the immigrants in 
1964 were sponsored. 


Unsponsored immigrants selected abroad on the basis of their occupations 
were assisted in finding employment on arrival by immigration officers speci- 
ally trained for this work. There was a noticeable increase in the numbers of 
professionally-and technically-trained immigrants in 1964, as highly-qualified 
individuals continued in demand. 


To assist those who, because of financial circumstances, might not be able 
to come to Canada, the government introduced an Assisted Passage Loan 
plan in 1951. Until the end of 1964, 156,674 persons had received such assis- 
tance. Of the total amount of $26,073,536 advanced over those years, 
$22,499,224 has been repaid. 


Between 1950 and 1964 
inclusive, immigrants to 
Canada established ap- 
proximately thirteen 
thousand business enter- 
prises. In 1964 alone, 
1,411. This newcomer 
found his “‘pipe dream’”’ a 
profitable venture. 


Beautiful Teslin Lake lies near the Alaska Highway, Yukon. The lure of the North 
is still strong. Between 1946 and 1964 inclusive, 1,665 immigrants on arrival in 
Canada declared their destination to be Yukon or the Northwest Territories. 


Canadian immigration offices are maintained in 21 countries: Austria, 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. In other countries the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, through its missions abroad, (or through British 
diplomatic or consular offices), takes care of Canadian immigration interests. 


Foreign Born by Country of Birth and 
Period of Immigration, 1961 Census 


Country of Birth Before 1946 1946-1950 1951-1961 Total 


IBTitain sense eee cece a ley cle os 605 , 297 103 ,692 260,726 969,715 
Other Commonwealth countries. . LL, 2He | 5,155 31,459 47,887 
United States..... soe koe n ee ae ae 213,879 13,644 56,385 283,908 
Kuropeanicountriess= 4... .. 5. .-- 480,728 175,665 811,665 1,468,058 
INGIALICRCOMNUTICS ae ie peices a DS, NSS 4,584 30,044 57,761 
Othericountruiess. dyads sel DSO 1,244 12,853 16,934 

otal ear oe hoe eee |) (L337 5147 303,984 1, 203,132 2,844, 263 


The culture of many countries is depicted Dominion. Day on Parliament 
Hill, Ottawa, as ethnic groups delight audiences with the traditional 
dances and songs of their homelands. 


The Canadian Citizenship Act, which came into effect on January 1, 
1947, provided for the first time the legal definition of a Canadian citizen—a 
person who was born in Canada or who was naturalized in Canada. The Act 
also provided that a child born outside of Canada to Canadian parents became 
a Canadian citizen upon the registration of his birth with the Registrar of 
Canadian Citizenship. All other British subjects who, on January 1, 1947, 
were married to Canadian citizens, or who had Canadian domicile, or who 
had resided in Canada for a period of twenty years acquired Canadian citizen- 
ship status by operation of law. 


The Path to Citizenship 


An adult alien who wishes to become a Canadian citizen must file an 
application with a Citizenship Court and, after the application has been 
“posted”’ for three months, must satisfy the Court that he has been legally 
admitted to Canada for permanent residence and has maintained his place of 
domicile in Canada for at least five years, the last year of which must have 
been in Canada. In addition, the Court must be satisfied that the applicant 
is of good character, has an adequate knowledge of either English or French 
or, alternatively, has lived in Canada for at least 20 years, has an appreciation 
of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship, intends to comply with the 
Oath of Allegiance, and to establish permanent residence in Canada. 


On the recommendation of the Citizenship Court and with the concurrence 
of the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, a certificate is prepared and 
forwarded to the Court. The applicant is advised of the date he is to appear 
in Court to renounce his previous citizenship or nationality. After taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, he becomes a Canadian citizen. 
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A married woman must apply for Canadian citizenship on her own behalf. 
As children are not automatically granted citizenship with their parents, an 
application on their behalf must be filed by their parents with the Registrar of 
Canadian Citizenship. A Canadian citizen may apply for a certificate, or a 
miniature certificate, as proof of his citizenship. In 1964, Canadian citizenship 
certificates were granted to 64,334 new Canadians (aliens and British). Of this 
number, more than half went to persons formerly citizens of other Common- 
wealth countries, Italy, Germany and the Netherlands. 


Three Areas of Responsibility 


Separate and distinct from the Citizenship Registration Branch is the 
Citizenship Branch which has three main areas of responsibility: to facilitate 
the rapid integration of immigrants into Canadian life, to encourage and 
promote the satisfactory adjustment of Indians to life in urban communities 
and, finally, to encourage, on the part of all Canadians, the acceptance of 
citizenship responsibilities and the strengthening of Canadian unity. 

To achieve these objectives, the Branch encourages and assists voluntary, 
church, youth and other groups to establish and conduct programs and projects 
designed to promote mutual understanding and co-operation among all groups 
in Canada. It provides technical assistance and advice in citizenship program- 
planning, makes available on request a variety of program aids, including 
pamphlets and discussion guides, and publishes a periodical, Citizen, which is 
distributed on request to officers of voluntary groups directly responsible for 
program-planning. All publications and materials of the Branch are available 
in both English and French. 

The Branch administers federal-provincial grants in support of language 
and citizenship classes for newcomers and works closely with the provincial 
education authorities in the training of teachers in the techniques of teaching 
second languages to adults. 


Nearly two million Canadians are of Scottish origin. 


The rich agricultural lands of 
Canada have attracted thou- 
sands of immigrants. Between 
1950 and 1964 reports were re- 
ceived by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration of 
the purchase by newcomers 
of 8,427 farms valued at 
$123,136,132. Down payments 
were $46,757,590. The majority 
of purchases—5,450—were 
made by Netherlanders. 


Indians—Organized into 558 bands which vary in size from fewer than 10 
members to more than 7,000, Canada’s 205,000 Indians live on, or have access 
to, 2,265 reserves and settlements which occupy almost 6,000,000 acres. With 
the activities of nearly 75 p.c. of the Indian population focused on reserves, 
economic development programs have been introduced to exploit the various 
resources and economic potential available. 


The Indians’ largest single cash crop still is fur, and the federal and pro- 
vincial governments co-operate in extensive fur management programs. 
Commercial fishing, which is relatively new to most inland Indians, is becom- 
ing a major source of income in the northern areas. Agricultural assistance and 
guidance, where feasible, are provided on reserves by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. Wherever reserves are 
near the larger centres of population, Indians find work in factories, businesses 
and offices. 


Placement Program 


The Indian Affairs Branch operates a job-placement program for Indians 
in co-operation with the National Employment Service, maintaining 11 
placement specialists in various centres across Canada. These specialists 
provide job counselling for young Indian candidates, ensure that they have 
suitable living accommodation, and maintain liaison through social groups. 
Many young people, after leaving school, are given on-the-job training or are 
taught in technical institutions. Programs for older Indians on reserves 
include up-grading courses, and the teaching of various occupational skills. 


Canada’s Indians are becoming more conscious of the importance of 
education to their future. In 1964, the Indian school population rose to 
55,475, an increase of 4,926 over the previous year and double that of a decade 
earlier. Over 22,000, or more than 40 p.c. of the total Indian school population, 
attended non-Indian schools. Such attendance is encouraged by the Indian 
Affairs Branch which has entered into 190 “joint school” agreements with 
local school boards to enable Indians from nearby reserves to attend local 
schools. 


Typical of the growing integra- 
* tion of Indians and non-Indians 
in community life is Mrs. Gus 
Gottfriedsen who was named 
The Good Citizen of the Greater 
Kamloops District for 1963 and 
Canadian Mother of the Year 
(1964). Mrs. Gottfriedsen is a 
member of the Kamloops Band. 


Community Development Program Launched 


Despite recent advancement, much must be done before Indian com- 
munities share equally with others the benefits of Canadian life. To this end, 
the Indian Affairs Branch has launched a Community Development Program 
through which Indians are assisted in making their own plans for development. 
This is a major program that will employ Community Development specialists 
and assistants to work closely with Indians on reserves. 


Provincial welfare, educational, and other services have been supplied to 
Indians through formal and informal agreements in several parts of Canada 
for a number of years. The first Federal-Provincial conference devoted solely 
to Indian Affairs was held in Ottawa, October 29 and 30, 1964. Both the 
Federal Government and the provinces recognized the need to consult with the 
Indian people and to enlist their co-operation in planning for the future. Also, 
because of the differing conditions and problems among provinces, it was 
agreed that any arrangements for the future extension of provincial services to 
Indians would have to be made on a prevince-by-province basis. 


Leonard S. Marchand, a mem- 
ber of the Okanagan Indian 
Band, is the first Indian to be 
appointed to the personal staff 
of a Federal Cabinet Minister. 
Mr. Marchand is a graduate in 
Agriculture (BSc) from the 
University of British Columbia 
and of Forestry (MSc) from the 
University of Idaho. 
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Mrs. Jeany Snowball, an Eskimo of 
Fort Chimo, Que., designer of 
Ookpik, the Arctic owl (shown in 
the background), enjoys her first 
royalty cheque. Ookpik has become 
the symbol of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce at foreign 
fairs and exhibitions. 


Eskimos—Through Eskimo councils, co-operatives, education, economic 
development projects and regular wage employment, moreand moreof Canada’s 
13,600 Eskimos are taking their places of responsibility in the development of 
the Arctic. 


For the young, education is the key to change. About 3,000 Eskimo 
children attend school regularly in home settlements or in larger population 
centres where they live in residence. During the year a hundred-bed wing was 
added to Akaitcho Hall at Yellowknife, doubling its capacity for academic and 
vocational pupils. New school facilities were opened at Churchill, Manitoba, 
and 149 Eskimo children were flown in from settlements in the Eastern Arctic 
to start academic and vocational courses. 


New school programs and related instructional materials, indigenous to 
the north and within the context of the northern educational setting, have 
been developed for use in the Mackenzie and Eastern Arctic schools. WVoca- 
tional education emphasizes the operation of heavy duty equipment, mechanics, 
and mining subjects. In 1964, instruction was available on an experimental 
basis, in such subjects as the preparation of fur pelts for market, tanning 
processes, the care of firearms and the preparation of canned and dried foods, 
in addition to special courses in such fields as boat and engine repair. 


Although many Eskimos choose to live on the land, earning a living by 
trapping and hunting, they recognize that education is essential for social and 
economic progress. When students reach the required academic level, they 
qualify for territorial grants to learn trades that range from auto-mechanics to 
barbering either by attending southern Canadian schools or by apprentice- 
ships in the North. Other territorial grants and loans are available to those 
who wish to attend universities, technical institutions, teachers’ colleges and 
schools of nursing. 


A worthwhile beginning has been made in extending adult education 
services to the settlements. For adult Eskimos, change is closely linked with 
the development of Eskimo co-operatives, other economic development pro- 
grams, and wage employment. 
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During 1964, 19 co-operatives and two credit unions were active in the 
North with a total business turnover of close to $1,000,000. Several other 
Arctic communities, such as Baker Lake, N.W.T., where the production of 
handicrafts and carvings reached the $60,000 mark this year, also have a good 
economic basis for the establishment of co-operatives. Highlight of the handi- 
crafts program was ‘‘Ookpik’”’, a whimsical seal-skin owl from Fort Chimo. 
The Fort Chimo Co-operative will receive long-term benefits from the rights 
sold to commercial firms to produce Ookpik in various forms. 


Efforts to harvest natural resources produced such northern food as 
frozen and fresh Arctic char, pickled herring, Beluga whale and seal for export 
as well as for local consumption. Seal and whale products were canned and 
sold in northern stores. 


With the income from handicrafts, commercial fishing, and other economic 
development projects operated by co-operatives and other agencies, more 
Eskimo hunters are acquiring and learning to operate motor boats, auto- 
boggans and diesel-powered fishing boats purchased under the Eskimo Small 
Boats Assistance plan. Representatives from each settlement are trained in 
the maintenance and repair of this equipment. 


Larger permanent homes are being built and paid for under the Eskimo 
Low Cost Housing program. During the year, 180 houses were shipped north 
for Eskimo buyers; a further 111 homes were provided for indigents, widows 
and the disabled. A survey of Arctic housing is being made. Its objective is to 
make permanent homes available to all Eskimo families within the next few 
years. 


Whitehorse, since 1953 the administrative seat of the territorial govern- 
ment of the Yukon, is a rapidly-growing city. It has a good airfield 
and all-weather road connection with principal centres of the area. 


TRILLIUM 


FLEABANE 


BITTERROOT 


FRINGED POLYGALA 


WILD FLOWERS OF CANADA 


Trilltum, a member of the Lily family, is easily 
cultivated. If the flowers are picked, the plant will 
die. Great variations occur in numbers and colour- 
ing of petals. 


Prickly Pear Cactus grows in sandy, dry soil at Point 
Pelee and in a few other places in Ontario. 


Fleabane. This dwarf, daisy-like plant with gray, 
finely-divided leaves is a native of the Arctic but is 
found also on limestone gravel in Gaspé. 


Bitterroot, a flower of the Western foothills, is 
sometimes cultivated in rock gardens. 


Wild Iris is also known as Blue Flag. It frequents 
borders of streams and edges of lakes and blooms in 
early Summer. The rootstocks were used by Indians 
as medicine. 


Water Arum, or Wild Calla, lives in cold bogs. It 
belongs to the Arum family as do Skunk-cabbage 
and Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


Cardinal Flower, of the Lobelia family, is a late sum- 
mer bloomer along borders of ponds and streams. 


Pasque Flower, also known as Wild, or Prairie, 
Crocus, is the provincial flower of Manitoba. The 
plant bears a single bluish, or purplish, flower an 
inch or more in length. 


WILD IRIS 


WATER ARUM CARDINAL FLOWER 


Columbine blooms early in Spring along rocky hill- 
sides and glens. There are many garden varieties. 


Buttercup, a favourite wild flower, can also be a 
troublesome weed. 


Yellow Ladyslipper is known as Moccasin Flower 
because the lip of the flower forms a large inflated 
sac which suggests an Indian moccasin. : 


Fringed Gentian is the showiest of the native 
gentians. It is a late summer bloomer and inhabits 
low, moist ground. 


Sheep Laurel is a native of open peat bogs. The 
flower clusters of this small shrub open in June. 


Rose. With its pretty pink blossoms and delightful 
fragrance, the wild rose is the emblem of Alberta. 


Orange Hawkweed, a member of the giant Composite 
family, is also called Devil’s Paint-Brush. 


Sundew is an insectivorous bog plant which adds to 
its nitrogen resources by catching small insects. 


Purple- Fringed Orchid is among the showiest of the 
native Eastern orchids. It is commonly found in 
wet meadows and in damp openings in rich, decidu- 
ous wood where it flowers from late June to August. 


Fringed Polygala, a native of Eastern Canada, grows 
in damp places in rich, not-too-shady, woods. 


{QUE FLOWER COLUMBINE BUTTERCUP 


RPLE-FRINGED ORCHID SUNDEW ORANGE HAWKWEED ROSE 


SHEEP LAUREL 


FRINGED GENTIAN 


YELLOW LADYSLIPPER 


After taking part in the centennial celebrations in Charlottetown, Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II addressed the Quebec Legislature both in 
French and in English. 


Government 


Federal State Nears Its Centenary 


Canada is an independent nation, with a democratic parliamentary 
system of government. Queen Elizabeth II, who stands as a symbol of free 
association among the nations of the Commonwealth, is, as Queen of Canada, 
the head of the Canadian State. Parliament consists of the Queen, the Senate 
and the House of Commons. Senators are appointed on a regional basis for 
life!, and members of the House of Commons are elected by the people of 
Canada for maximum terms of five years. The executive power is exercised 
by the Cabinet, chosen by the Prime Minister from among his parliamentary 
supporters. He and his Cabinet colleagues are collectively responsible to the 
House of Commons and can remain in office only so long as they command the 
confidence of that House. 


The modern Canadian federal state was established by the British North 
America Act of 1867, which united the three British North American prov- 
inces of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia into one country, divided 
into four provinces: Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
British Columbia entered the Union in 1871 and Prince Edward Island in 
1873. The provinces of Manitoba (1870), Saskatchewan and Alberta (1905) 
were created out of portions of the territories formerly held by the Hudson’s 

1 Legislation to retire senators at 75 was recently debated in Parliament. 
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Bay Company and admitted to the Union in 1870, and Newfoundland entered 
the Union in 1949. Canada now consists of ten provinces and the remaining 
northern territories, not included in any province, known as the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


While the British North America Act is popularly regarded as the Con- 
stitution of Canada, it is not an exhaustive statement of the laws and rules 
by which Canada is governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest 
sense includes other statutes of the United Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating 
to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the demise of the Crown, the 
Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, electoral districts, 
elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also statutes of provincial legislatures 
relating to provincial government and provincial legislative assemblies. 


The B.N.A. Act divided legislative and executive authority between 
Canada on the one hand and the several provinces on the other. The Parlia- 
ment of Canada was assigned authority over control of the Armed Forces, 
the regulation of trade and commerce, banking, credit, currency and bank- 
ruptcy, criminal law, postal services, the fisheries, patents and copyrights, 
the census and statistics, the raising of money by taxation and, in the field 
of communication, such matters as navigation and shipping, railways, canals, 
and telegraphs. In addition, the Federal Government was endowed with a 
residual authority in matters beyond those specifically assigned to the pro- 
vincial legislatures and including the power to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of Canada. 


The Changing of the Guard on the spacious lawns of the Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa, attracts an increasing number of tourists. 
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The provinces, on the other hand, were granted powers embracing mainly 
such matters of local or private concern as property and civil rights, education, 
civil law, provincial company charters, municipal government, hospitals, 
licences, the management and sale of public lands, and direct taxation within 
the province for provincial purposes. 


Judicial authority was not similarly divided, provincial and federal 
courts having jurisdiction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 


The preservation of both the English and the French languages was 
safeguarded by the provision that either language may be used in the debates 
of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec and in any 
Federal court in Canada; and that both languages shall be used in the respec- 
tive records and journals and in the published Acts of the Parliament of Canada 
and of the Legislature of Quebec. 


In their pioneer effort at Constitution-making for the federating colonies, 
the Father of Confederation neglected to make provision for amending the 
British North America Act of 1867. The work of devising amendment pro- 
cedure within Canada, which would safeguard basic provincial and minority 
rights (such as noted above) while possessing the degree of flexibility needed 
by both the Federal Government and the provinces in their co-operative en- 
deavours to meet rapidly changing social and economic conditions as well as 
overriding national purposes and responsibilities, is one of the major tasks 
currently engaging the attention of both levels of government in Canada either 
in their legislative sessions or in federal-provincial ministerial conferences. 


Canada has played a leading part among the British people in the evolu- 
tionary development from colonial communities to sovereign nations, united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, freely associated as members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, and possessing equality of status with Britain 
in both domestic and foreign affairs. 


The Parliament of Canada 


Federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada, con- 
sisting of the Queen, the Senate and the House of Commons. Both the 
House of Commons and the Senate must pass all legislative bills before they 
receive Royal Assent through the Governor General. Both bodies may 
originate legislation, but only the House of Commons may introduce bills 
for the expenditure of public money or the imposition of any tax. 


The Queen. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II is Queen of Canada. She 
is also Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the association of the 
member countries. In 1952 it was decided by the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers meeting in London to establish new forms of title for each country. 
Since 1953 the title of the Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, is ‘‘ Elizabeth 
the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her 
other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender 
of the Faith’’. 


GOVERNMENT <A 


Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation in 1867 are as follows: 


; Year Date 
Sovereign Dynasty of of 
Birth Accession 
WA GEOL Aare tertol es sesieiete < lalate ISeVNGniSery 6 odes Seen oa once 1819 June 20, 1837 
Hawardavelleerer nie a: House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
GE0TREUV oe inion fem EIOUSeLOLWithdSOnuy. ie a eee ee 1865 May 6, 1910 
Ba Wanda lle a Aer res ELOUSeLOP WWindSOrs..e ne ciaces acini 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
Georgevile. eee ee HousetomWindsoree «st ee ee 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
Blizabethy la. vena House of Windsors a seenmcc. occu eee 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General. The personal representative of the Queen in 
Canada is the Governor General, appointed by Her Majesty on the advice 
of her Canadian Prime Minister for a term of approximately five years. 
He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. On the recommendation of his responsible advisers, he 
summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents to Bills and exercises 
other executive functions. 


Governors General of Canada since Confederation are as follows: 


Name Takin OWice Name Tokine Once 
Viscount Monck..s....... July 1, 1867 The Duke of Devonshire.. Nov. 11, 1916 
ordelvisgarn ews ae ae Feb. 2, 1869 Lord Byng of Vimy....... Aug. 11, 1921 
The Earl of Dufferin...... June 25, 1872 Viscount Willingdon...... Oct. 2, 1926 
The Marquis of Lorne..... Nov. 25, 1878 The Earl of Bessborough.. Apr. 4, 1931 
The Marquis of Lansdowne Oct. 23, 1883 Lord Tweedsmuir........ Nov. 2, 1935 
Lord Stanley of Preston... June 11, 1888 The Earl of Athlone...... June 21, 1940 
The Earl of Aberdeen..... Sept.18, 1893 Viscount Alexander of 
The Earl of Minto........ Nov. 12, 1898 MMS save sass Sse soe Apr. 12, 1946 
BarlaGreyae.oe eee ee Dec. 10, 1904 The Rt. Hon. Vincent 
H.R.H. The Duke of IMaSSG yan ous 4 ac Feb. 28, 1952 
Connaughtpe ee iar Oct-13-1911 Gen. Georges P. Vanier... Sept.15, 1959 


The Privy Council. The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed 
of nearly 100 members appointed for life by the Governor General on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. The Council consists chiefly of present and 
former Ministers of the Crown, but occasionally membership in the Privy 
Council is conferred on a distinguished visitor. H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor, 
Earl Alexander of Tunis and H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh 
are all members of Canada’s Privy Council. The Council does not meet as 
a functioning body and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser to the 
Crown are performed exclusively by the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet 
of the day. 


The House of Commons. Members of the House of Commons are elected 
in a general election usually held subsequent to the normal dissolution of 
Parliament by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister at 
any time up to the end of five years after the last election. Occasionally a 
general election may be called subsequent to a grant of dissolution following 
defeat of a government measure or passage of a vote of want of confidence 
by the House in the government of the day. 


Electors include all Canadian citizens or British subjects, male or female, 
of the age of 21 or over, who have been resident in Canada for 12 months prior 


One of the most beautiful official residences is Bois de Coulonge, near Quebec City. 

Built in the 1780's, and bought by the Canadian Government in 1854 as a vice-regal 

residence, it was transferred to the provincial government in 1870 and is now the 
home of the lieutenant-governor of Quebec. 


to polling day, with certain exceptions, such as persons confined in penal 
institutions or mental hospitals, federally-appointed judges and returning 
officers for electoral districts. 


Seats in the House are distributed geographically as follows:! 


INewmtoundlandst.cws.. ciue. ote eee ore i Saskatchewarnenwan te cco eee 17 
Princestdward Tsland i... 508 2 & ATID GT Cale ten mists nas oc ct ee 17, 
NOV an S COLLAB iar naman ay suet a keene ace 12 BritisheGolumbraseeer ace ere 22 
INGwab Guns WiC kege aire nts re ene 10 VukonsPerritory ssi ss eee 

OS 75 Northwest Territories............... 

OntanlOwce cen eee 85 —— 
Manitobawee . ei Ste ee eee es 14 TOTAL. 66... eee eee ee eee _265 


The current Parliament of Canada, the 26th since Confederation in 1867, 
was elected on April 8, 1963. Party standing in the House of Commons as 
of July 8, 1965, with party leadership in brackets, was as follows: Liberals, 
128 (Rt. Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson); Progressive Conservatives, 93 (Rt. 
Hon. John George Diefenbaker); Social Credit Party, 9 (R. N. Thompson); 
Social Credit Rally, 13 (Réal Caouette); New Democratic Party, 28¢7 AG. 
Douglas); Independent, 2. Six members of the Commons are women. 


The leader of the party winning the majority of seats in the general 
election is called upon by the Governor General, as representative of the 
Queen, to form a government. He becomes the Prime Minister and generally 
chooses party colleagues from among the elected members to form the Cabinet. 
If he wishes to have in his Cabinet someone who is not a member of the House 
of Commons, that person must secure a seat in the House within a short time 
through a by-election or receive appointment to the Senate by the Governor 
General upon the nomination of the Prime Minister. Almost all Cabinet 
Ministers are also heads of executive departments of the government, for 
the work of which they are responsible to the House of Commons. 


The Cabinet is responsible for determining all important policies of gov- 
ernment and securing the passage of such legislation, financial measures and 
administrative provisions as their supporters may approve. The Ministers 
of the Crown, as the members of the Cabinet are called, are chosen generally 
to represent all regions of the country and its principal cultural, religious 
and social interests. 


1 Readjustment of representation in the Commons through revision of electoral boundaries, 
by provinces, was in an advance stage of completion in the summer of 1965. 
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The members of the Ministry, as of July 8, 1965, are listed below accord- 
ing to precedence: 


Rt. Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson........ Prime Minister 

Hon. Paul Joseph James Martin........ Secretary of State for External Affairs 

Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill......... Minister of Transport 

Hon. Paul Theodore Hellyer........... Minister of National Defence 

Hon. Walter Lockhart Gordon......... Minister of Finance and Receiver General 

HonmvViitchelliShanpisncert se cee oe Minister of Trade and Commerce 

Hon. George James Mcllraith.......... Minister of Public Works 

Hon. Arthur Laing.. ...seesee.... Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources 

Hons Maurice: Lamontarneen.. eer: Secretary of State of Canada 

ona luciens Cardin er eee Minister of Justice and Attorney General 

Hon. Allan Joseph MacEachen......... Minister of Labour 

Hon wiedarderobichaltdom ani misenn si Minister of Fisheries 

Hon. J. Watson MacNaught........... Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 

HonmpRogermhellleteeerer wie tees ae Minister of Veterans Affairs 

Hon eyudyaica Vianrsheesssees ia arenas eee Minister of National Health and Welfare 

HoneGharles!Mills* Drury. ee eee ee Minister of Industry and Minister of Defence 
Production 

HonwGuy Pavreale..9.-) 05-6) se soe.) ~Eresident ofthe Oueen’s Privy Council for 
Canada 

Hon. John Robert Nicholson........... Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 

Eon mELarhyallay. sine eee Minister of Agriculture 

HonwRenee orem biaverrer cine reac Postmaster General 

Hons John joseph *Gonnollyae.s.1.ee sa. Minister without Portfolio and Leader of the 
Government in the Senate 

Flom Vialtrice oa Gr ys enn eee eon ae Minister of Forestry 

Hons edearsohnn Bensonmiern scien Minister of National Revenue 

Hon. Léo Alphonse Joseph Cadieux..... Associate Minister of National Defence 

Hons Lawrence DePennellas 5. Ss... 2 ee Solicitor General 

Hone Jean-Luc Pepine....5-006- 52 ee  ) Manister without Portfolio 


The Opposition. The choice of the Canadian electorate not only deter- 
mines who will govern Canada but, by deciding which party receives the 
second largest number of seats in the House of Commons, it designates which 
of the major parties becomes the Official Opposition. The function of the 
Opposition is to offer intelligent and constructive criticism of the government 
of the day. In 1905, the importance of the work of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was recognized by the provision of a special salary to be paid him in addi- 
tion to his indemnity as a member of the House. 


The Senate. The Senate, sometimes referred to as ‘‘the sober second 
thought of Parliament’’, in that all legislation originating in the House of 
Commons must be read three times, debated and passed in the Senate before 
receiving Royal Assent, is composed of 102 members appointed for life! by 
the Governor General, on the nomination of the Prime Minister. Senators 
are chosen to represent the provinces of Canada, as follows: 


Ontario. so. ee cee Pe 24 Western BhOVINCES saecutie eer orate 24 
Quebeciee eet eae a ee eee 24 IManitobaeess cree aan taro 6 
NtlanticGueLOvincesaa ieee 30 British Columbia sees 6 
INOVal Scotiden meinen ere 10 LAI DEE Rae dia We sees ae sen duces aaets 6 
News brunswick: asi 10 Saskatchewan ancien cieeien ckes 6 
Prince Edward Island...... 4 
poset inna ® Alans es 6 A ODA Leaks wires ciceees tose 102 


The Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories at present lack represen- 
tation in the Senate. 


Party standing in the Senate as of July 8, 1965, was as follows: Liberal, 
59; Progressive Conservative, 32; Independent, 2; Independent Liberal, 1; 
vacant,<S ¢.itotal,102; 
1 Leglislation to retire senators at 75 was recently debated in Parliament. 
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While the Ministers of the Crown carry the political responsibilities of 
their respective departments, the federal civil service forms the staffs of the 
20 departments and of various boards, commissions, corporations, bureaus and 
other agencies of the government. The day-to-day administration of a 
department is handled by a permanent head, usually known as deputy 
minister. As of December 31, 1964, there were 339,095 federal employees. 


Provincial Government 


Similar political institutions and constitutional usages operate in the 
government of the ten provinces as in that of the nation as a whole. In 
each province the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council, usually for a term of five years. The 
powers of the Lieutenant-Governor in the provincial sphere are essentially 
the same as those of the Governor General in the federal sphere. 


The Legislature of each of the provinces comprises, in addition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative Assembly elected for a term of five years 
and, for Quebec only, a Legislative Council of 24 members appointed for life 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The franchise in provincial elections 
is granted, generally speaking, to every adult 21 years of age or over, although 
in Quebec and Saskatchewan the age is 18; in Alberta and British Columbia, 
19. The conventions of cabinet government operate in the Legislative Assembly 
of each of the provinces as in the House of Commons at Ottawa. Provincial 
premiers and administrations as at April 1, 1965, were as follows: 


INewfoundlandiies sce Bho, Jo [to Srmaullkowrel, ococodecd Liberal 

Prince Edward Island...... Honma WaltemResS haw anne Progressive Conservative 
INOVaISCOtlaw a: serie aernae [Blayns 1a dla Senne Gkyess ods od oe Progressive Conservative 
INewaDrunswicksre anne HoneaJeouis Jn Robichaudie.. scr Liberal 

OueDEC Hat ees ati eens Hone jean Wesagern.c5 eer Liberal 

Ontanlor anita tees cosh Eons ole ek ODArtSia.e cana er Progressive Conservative 
Manitoba meee Honk Duttennikoblingaae ae Progressive Conservative 
Saskatchewaltuaan oc se eae ELON evWie ReeenatCnelnraeetis seers Liberal 

NI DELtAS, ote oe a eaes crn lon ternest @- Mannin ge a-eenaee Social Credit 

British Columbiarness oes Hon. WoaA, GC. Bennett® 2... 244% Social Credit 


Territorial Government 


The vast and sparsely-populated regions of Northern Canada lying 
outside the ten provinces and comprising Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories have attained both elected representation in the House of 
Commons and a measure of local self-government. The local government of 
Yukon Territory is composed of a resident Commissioner, appointed by the 
Federal Government, and a_ locally-elected Legislative Council of seven 
members, meeting at Whitehorse. 


The government of the Northwest Territories is vested in a full-time 
Commissioner, who resides in Ottawa, and is assisted by a Council of nine 
members of whom four are elected by popular franchise in the Territories 
and five are appointed by the Federal Government one of whom is a federal 
official. The Council meets annually in the Territories and at least once each 
year at Ottawa which is the seat of government. Administration of the North- 
west Territories and the Yukon Territory, of Eskimo affairs and of the re- 
sources of both territories, except game, is the responsibility of the Northern 
Administration Branch of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


4] 


Local Government 


As local government at the municipal level falls under the jurisdiction 
of the provinces, there are ten distinct systems of municipal government in 
Canada, as well as many variations within each system. The variations are 
attributable to differences in historical development and in area and population 
density of the 4,300 incorporated municipalities. Possessing the power 
exclusively to make laws respecting municipal institutions, the provincial 
legislature of each province has divided its territory into varying geographical 
areas known generally as municipalities and more particularly as counties, 
cities, towns, villages, townships, rural municipalities, or municipal districts. 

Municipalities are incorporated by provincial legislation and have various 
powers and responsibilities suited to their classification. A municipality is 
governed by an elected council whose head may be called the mayor, reeve, 
warden or overseer, and the other citizens who are its members may be known 
as controllers, aldermen or councillors. The responsibilities of the munici- 
palities are generally those most closely associated with the citizen’s everyday 
life, his well-being and his protection. 


The Judiciary 


Canadian courts of law are independent bodies. Each province has its 
police, division, county and supreme courts, with right of appeal being avail- 
able throughout provincial courts and to the federal Supreme Court of Canada. 
At the federal level there is also the Exchequer Court, in which proceedings 
instituted by or against the Crown may be launched and from which appeals 
may be made to the Supreme Court. All judges, except police magistrates 
and judges of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
are appointed by the Governor General in Council and their salaries, allow- 
ances and pensions are fixed and paid by the Parliament of Canada. They 
cease to hold office on attaining the age of 75 years. 

Legislation concerning criminal law and the procedure in criminal matters 
is under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. The provinces ad- 
minister justice within their own boundaries, including the organization of 
civil and criminal courts and the establishment of procedure in civil matters. 


External Affairs 


Canada, which has participated in every major United Nations peace- 
keeping operation since 1948, once more was deeply engaged in 1964, this time 
in Cyprus. A conference of military experts from 23 nations to consider the 
technical aspects of United Nations’ peace-keeping operations was also held 
in Ottawa in the latter part of the year. 

In addition to its strong support of the United Nations, the country 
continued its active participation in Commonwealth affairs and in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. In the field of Canadian-American relations, 
perhaps the most important single achievement during 1964 was the com- 
pletion of negotiations with respect to the development of the Columbia 
River, instruments of ratification being exchanged in September. Canadian 
grant and development loan assistance was increased by approximately 50 
per cent to $140 million during fiscal 1964-65. A program of Special Devel- 
opment Loans was initiated in which Latin American countries, among others, 
will participate. 
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Posts Abroad 


At the end of December 1964, Canada was represented abroad by the 
following diplomatic and consular posts: 
Embassies (44) 


Argentina! France Peru?!® 
Austria Germany Poland 
Belgium? Greece Portugal 
Brazil Guatemala South Africa 
Cameroun? Haiti Spain!! 
Chile Indonesia Sweden 
Colombia Iran Switzerland !2 
Congo (Democratic Republic of the) Ireland Turkey 
Costa Rica‘4 Israel® (BISBEE. 
Cuba Italy® United Arab Republic}? 
Czechoslovakia Japan’? U.S.A. 
Denmark Lebanon®& Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Mexico Venezuela 
Ecuador Netherlands Yugoslavia 
Finland Norway? 
Offices of High 
Commissioners (12) Consulates General (13) Consulates (5) 
Australia France: Brazil: 
Britain Bordeaux Sado Paulo 
Ceylon Marseilles 
Ghana!4 Germany: 
India Hamburg Germany: 
Jamaica Iceland: Duesseldorf 
Malaysia!> Reykjavik (Honorary) 
New Zealand Italy: 
Nigeria !6 Milan United States: 
Pakistan Philippines: Cleveland 
Trinidad and Tobago Manila Detroit 
United Republic of Tanzania!’ United States: Philadelphia 
Boston 
Office of Commissioner (1) Chicago 
British Guiana Los Angeles Military Mission (1) 
New Orleans Berlin 
New York 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


International Supervisory Commissions (3) 
Cambodia Laos Vietnam 


Permanent Missions to International Organizations (9) 
Brussels: (Canadian. Ambassador to Belgium, accredited): 


European Economic Community European Atomic Energy Community 
European Coal and Steel Community 
Geneva: New York: 
United Nations United Nations 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(1964) Trade Negotiating Conference 


Paris: 
North Atlantic Council Organization for European Economic Co-operation and 
Development 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Heads of Posts holding Additional Accreditation to: 

1 Paraguay. 2 Luxembourg. 3 Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville) and Gabon. 4 El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. 5 Cyprus. 
6 Malta. 7 Korea. 8 Jordan. 9 Iceland. 10 Bolivia. 11 Morocco. 
12 Tunisia. 13 Sudan. 14 Guinea, Ivory Coast, Togo and Upper Volta. 15 Burma 
and Thailand. 16 Dahomey, Niger, Senegal and Sierra Leone. 17 Kenya and Uganda. 


The Commonwealth 


One of the main elements of Canada’s foreign policy is the extension 
and development of a strong Commonwealth of Nations. At the end of 1964, 
the Commonwealth was composed of 20 independent countries—Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, 
Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, United Republic of Tanzania, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Malta and Zambia. 


The illuminated fountains in Memorial Park, Winnipeg, cast an eerie glow on 
the Legislative Building and the “Golden Boy” which crowns the structure. 


Flexibility and diversity are hallmarks of the Commonwealth asso- 
ciation. An examination of the constitutions of the 20 members shows that 
ten are monarchies recognizing Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II as Head of 
State; one country (Malaysia) has its own monarch; eight countries (India, 
Pakistan, Ghana, Cyprus, United Republic of Tanzania, Nigeria, Kenya and 
Zambia) are republics; and one country (Uganda) has a presidential form of 
government but does not describe itself as a republic. 


The Commonwealth offers Canada close relations with a group of nations 
that, despite their geographic, economic, racial, cultural and political diver- 
sities, find common ground in this unique association, which finds its highest 
expression in the periodic meetings of prime ministers and presidents. Within 
the Commonwealth family of nations there is constant consultation and 
co-operation in many undertakings. A large portion of Canada’s overseas 
economic aid for developing countries continues to be directed to Common- 
wealth territories through the Colombo Plan, the Canada-West Indies Aid 
Program and the Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program (SCAAP). 
Other forms of mutual assistance, such as military training and academic 
fellowships and scholarships, are also provided by Canada on the basis of the 
Commonwealth relation. 


NATO 


Canada’s defence policy, which is an integral part of its foreign policy, 
is designed to ensure national security and the preservation of world peace 
through collective arrangements within the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Canada’s main defence commitments are in 
support of the NATO Alliance. Canada provides substantial forces in NATO 
Europe and the Atlantic area and, through its participation in NORAD, 
contributes forces for the defence of the Canada-United States region of 
NATO. NATO is much more than a military alliance, and Canada takes an 
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active part in the work and deliberations of the North Atlantic Council which 
provides the forum where Canada and its NATO partners can exchange full 
and frank information, opinions and intentions on the political, economic, 
cultural and scientific developments of today. 

As a member of the NATO Alliance, Canada provides assistance to its 
allies by the provision of military equipment, aircrew training, and logistic 
support for matériel. Under its Mutual Aid Program, Canada is also a 
regular contributor to the NATO military budgets and the common infra- 
structure program. 


United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian, 
foreign policy. Canada has contributed over the years to the mediation 
efforts of the organization in Kashmir, Indonesia and Palestine, and support- 
ed the collective United Nations action that stopped aggression in Korea. 
In the 1956 Middle East crisis, Canada played a significant role and continues 
to participate in the United Nations Emergency Force. In 1960, Canada 
responded to a United Nations’ request for support of its operations in the 
Congo by supplying military and civilian specialists and by pledging political 
and financial support. In 1962, Canada provided aircraft, pilots and main- 
tenance crews to assist the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority 
(UNTEA) in the exercise of its peace-keeping functions in West New Guinea 
and later supplied an air unit for United Nations Yemen Observation Mission 
(UNYOM). In 1964, it sent a large contingent to Cyprus (UNFICYP) to 
assist efforts of the United Nations to bring an end to the fighting between 
the Greek and Turkish communities. 

In the field of disarmament, Canada believes that the United Nations 
should play an active role. As a member of the Eighteen-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee, Canada participates directly in the task of negotiating 
general and complete disarmament under effective international control and 
seeking agreement on measures to reduce international tension and lessen 
the possibility of war. In the Canadian view it is of particular importance 
at this juncture to limit the spread of nuclear weapons and to extend to 
underground testing the treaty-banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer space, and under water. 

Canada also participated directly in the work of the United Nations 
through its membership in various United Nations bodies. During 1964, 
Canada was a member of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Social 
Commission, the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Executive 
Committee of the Office of the United Nations Children’s Fund, and the 
Governing Council of the Special Fund which is designed to provide systematic 
and sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated, technical, eco- 
nomic and special development of less-developed countries. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), with headquarters 
in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the United Nations with head- 
quarters in Canada. The Fifteenth Session of the ICAO Assembly was held in 
Montreal from June 22 to July 19, 1965. 

Canada was also a member of the Executive Committee of the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (since the Second 


Members of Canada’s famed ‘Van Doos”—‘‘A”’ company, 1" Bataillon, 
Royal 22€ Regiment—are stationed in the Kyrenia mountain range, Cyprus. 
The soldiers are from Quebec, British Columbia, New Brunswick and Ontario. 


World War, Canada has received approximately one-quarter of the world 
refugees who have been received overseas) and participated in the work of 
the Human Rights Commission, the National Law Commission and the 
Commission on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. Canada maintains Per- 
manent Missions at the United Nations in New York and Geneva in order 
to follow events at both the headquarters and the European office of the 
organization. . 


Canada is the sixth largest contributor to the United Nations regular 
budget and pays 3.12 per cent of the organization’s net expenditures. In 
1964, Canada’s share of the gross regular budget of $101,330,000 was approx- 
imately $2,530,000, and its assessmént for the United Nations peace-keeping 
operations in the Middle East and Congo was about $1 million. The cost of 
its contingent in Cyprus was about $4 million in 1964. In addition, Canada 
makes voluntary contributions to special United Nations programs such as 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance (EPTA),the Special Fund, 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency in the Middle East (UNRWA). 


Canada’s total assessment and contributions to the United Nations, its 
Specialized Agencies and related bodies totalled approximately $170 million 
during the period 1945-63 and about $24.5 million in 1964, including a further 
installment of $7.87 million for the International Development Association. 


Canada has consistently taken an active interest in United Nations 
financial questions, particularly those related to peace-keeping operations. 
In this regard Canada has played an active role as a member of the Working 
Group of 21, which is responsible for studying special methods of financing 
peace-keeping operations, and took the initiative in convening a meeting of 
experts to consider the technical problems involved in peace-keeping opera- 
tions. It was held in Ottawa in November 1964 and was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 23 countries. 
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Canada and the United States 


Obviously, Canadian relations with the United States constitute a very 
important element in Canada’s external relations. Reflected in the day-to- 
day relations between the two countries are not only co-operation and mutual 
respect based upon each country’s recognition of the sovereignty of the other 
but also the interdependence of their common futures. The facts of geography 
and easy communications have encouraged the growth of close and friendly 
relations, and Canada and the United States have chosen to develop and 
maintain a close partnership in their common defence of democratic govern- 
ment and individual liberties, in economic, trade and cultural relations, in 
scientific research and in the resolution of problems concerning waters along 
their boundaries. 


Canada and the United States are both active members of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies, NATO, GATT and OECD. There are 
also many bilateral bodies in which the two countries co-operate. These in- 
clude the Canada-United States Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, 
the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, the International Joint Commission 
and many other similar governmental groups. These are in addition to the 
numerous private organizations and professional associations fostering good 
relations and resolving problems between the two neighbours. 


Canada and Europe 


For historical, political and other reasons, Canada maintains close and 
extensive relations with Britain and France, as well as with most other 
European countries. Its relations with Europe, which are deeply rooted in 
Canada’s origins, spring naturally from its traditional and special relations 
with Britain, and also from the common cultural heritage which the country 
shares with Britain and France. These relations have been strengthened by 
Canada’s substantial participation on European soil in the two World Wars. 


With a number of Western European countries, Canada is today an active 
member of NATO, the OECD and numerous other international bodies, such 
as GATT and the United Nations, which group countries from other areas 
also. Traditionally, Britain and, to a lesser extent, several Western Europ- 
ean countries have been among Canada’s major partners in external trade, 
also constituting our chief source of immigrants. Canada now maintains 
resident diplomatic missions in almost all Western European countries and in 
several capitals of Eastern Europe. 


Canada and the Middle East 


Canada has from the beginning participated fully in UN activities in the 
Middle East, which has since the Second World War been a focus of tension 
and conflict. This has made necessary an important UN peace-keeping role. 
In 1964 Canadian officers continued to serve with the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization located along Israel’s borders with the neighbour- 
ing Arab states. Canada was closely associated with the original formation 
of the United Nations Emergency Force, and Canadian forces in Sinai and 
Gaza continued during 1964 to bean important component of UNEF. 


Earnscliffe, Ottawa, official residence of the British High Commissioner. 


Canada also participated in the United Nations Observation Mission in 
Yemen, which was given the task, in June 1963, of observing and verifying 
U.A.R. and Saudi Arabian actions to carry out disengagement undertakings. 
The UN terminated this mission in September 1964. Another facet of UN 
activity in the Middle East is the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). Canada’s contribution in 1964 to 
UNRWA’s essential work for these refugees was $1 million. 


Canada and the Far East 


Canada has had extensive contacts, both official and private, with the 
Far East over many years. It maintains resident diplomatic missions in 
Indonesia, Japan (also accredited to Korea), and Malaysia (also accredited 
to Burma and Thailand), and a Consulate-General in the Philippines. There 
is an important Trade Commissioner’s Office in Hong Kong. In addition to 
normal diplomatic relations with the countries of the area and to assistance 
under the Colombo Plan, Canada has, since 1954, had extensive peace-keeping 
commitments in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, where Canadian civilian and 
military officers serve with the International Supervisory and Control Com- 
missions created by the Geneva Conferences of 1954 and 1961-62. 


Canada and Latin America 


Canada has completed the establishment of formal diplomatic relations 
with all the Republics of Latin America and now has 14 resident diplomatic 
missions in the region. Its relations with these countries have increased 
appreciably during the past few years, politically, culturally, commercially 
and diplomatically. It belongs to three inter-American organizations linked 
with the Organization of American States; the Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History, the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the 
Inter-American Radio Office. 


Canada has also been developing closer economic ties with Latin America. 
Since 1961 it has been a member of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America and has sent observer groups to the annual ministerial 
meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, which is an 
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organ of the Organization of American States. Trade missions of Canadian 
businessmen and government officials to Latin American countries have been 
promoted. Of particular importance, the Canadian Government has directly 
facilitated Canadian exports to Latin America through long-term credits it 
has provided for the export of capital goods under the Export Credits Insur- 
ance Act. These credits now total more than $100 million. In December 1964, 
the Canadian Government signed an agreement with the Inter-American 
‘Development Bank under which Canada agreed to make available $10 million 
to finance development projects in Latin America. 

Canada has also been officially represented at a growing number of 
meetings and conferences concerned with Latin America and inter-American 
affairs. In 1964 these included the first meeting of the Governors of the Central 
Banks of the American Continent held in Guatemala, the eighth meeting of 
the Directirig Council of the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History 
in Mexico City, and the eighth meeting of the Committee on Improvement 
of National Statistics of the Inter-American Statistical Institute held in 
Panama. 

Official Canadian observers attended the second Inter-American Meeting 
of Government Experts on Civil Aviation in Santiago, the fifteenth meeting 
of the Directing Council of the Pan-American Health Organization in Mexico 
City, the fifth Inter-American Indian Conference in Quito, and the annual 
meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council in Lima. 


Canada and Africa 


Relations with Africa have become increasingly important to Canada 
as many new countries have become independent and have begun to take 
an active part in international affairs. Canada maintains diplomatic missions 
in Ghana, Nigeria, Cameroun, Democratic Republic of the Congo, South 
Africa, United Republic of Tanzania and the U.A.R., and has diplomatic 
relations by accreditations from these missions with most of the African states. 


External Aid Programs 


In recognition of the pressing needs of the developing areas of the world, 
Canada participates in a number of economic, educational and technical 
assistance programs abroad. The major part of such assistance is extended 
under six bilateral grant aid programs in the form of Canadian goods and 
services. 

For the fiscal year 1964-65 Parliament provided for a substantial increase 
in the aid appropriations and, in addition, approved a new program of long- 
term special loan assistance. Initially, $50 million has been made available 
for development loans on terms of 50-year maturity, 10-year grace period, 
no interest rate and a % of 1 p.c. service charge. 

The oldest and largest of the bilateral grant-aid programs is the Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and Southeast Asia, 
under which Canada has, since 1951, made available some $464,000,000 in 
assistance, mainly to fellow Commonwealth countries of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Malaysia with significant amounts of technical assistance being 
provided to the French-speaking states of Southeast Asia. Canada’s annual 
allocation to the Colombo Plan area has been approximately doubled this year. 


Students from South Viet Nam, studying in Canada, 1964-65, are being wel- 
comed by the Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Canadian aid, however, has not been limited to South and Southeast 
Asia and new programs have been introduced over the years. In 1958, when 
the West Indies Federation was being formed, Canada introduced a grant- 
aid program for the area. Expenditures for the Commonwealth Caribbean 
comprising the former units of the Federation, as well as for British Guiana 
and British Honduras, have been running at an annual average of $2 million. 
The program was expanded in 1964-65 to approximately five times the previous 
level. 


With the emergence of independent states in Africa, a program called 
SCAAP—the Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program—was launched on 
Commonwealth initiative. Canada allocated $3.5 million annually beginning 
in 1961, the main recipients being Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, 
Uganda and Kenya. This program has since been extended with an alloca- 
tion of approximately $10 million in grant aid and development loans in 
1964-65. 


At about the time SCAAP was formed, Canada also introduced a program 
of educational assistance to the independent French-speaking states of Africa 
at an annual level of approximately $300,000. A program of approximately 
$4 million is planned for the current fiscal year, representing the greatest 
proportional increase in allocations. 


Two other programs complete the present grant aid roster—the Common- 
wealth Technical Assistance Program, under which assistance is available for 
other Commonwealth Territories, and the Commonwealth Scholarship Plan 
for some 250 Commonwealth students to study in Canada each year. For 
Latin America an arrangement has been made with the Inter-American 
Development Bank whereby Canada will extend $10 million in development 
loans for economic, educational and technical projects and programs. 
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Capital project assistance, which includes the construction of power 
stations, transmission lines and industrial plants, the supply of machinery 
and equipment and the carrying out of surveys and feasibility studies, accounts 
for nearly half of Canada’s aid expenditures. Commodity assistance, or the 
supply of industrial raw materials and foodstuffs, constitutes only a slightly 
lower proportion of the total effort. Technical assistance permits individual 
Canadian teachers or advisers to go abroad and students to come to Canada. 


These proportions, however, are not similar in individual programs. 
Commodity assistance, for example, has been concentrated on the more ad- 
vanced nations of the Colombo Plan. Countries such as India and Pakistan 
have already achieved a certain degree of industrial development and urgently 
require foreign raw materials to sustain production from existing industry as 
well as project assistance for the creation of new industries. 


The African countries have not yet reached this stage of development 
and have requested technical assistance, particularly in the field of education, 
to create a pool of skilled manpower without which industrial development 
cannot take place. Technical assistance, therefore, has formed a much higher 
proportion (about 60 p.c.) of the Canadian aid effort in Africa. Capital assist- 
ance has been largely concentrated on the construction of schools or the 
carrying out of basic surveys of resources. 


Under these bilateral programs, recipient countries propose appropriate 
projects for available aid funds. After careful investigation of proposals, 
Canada decides which projects can be undertaken with Canadian goods and 
services. 


In addition to the bilateral programs described above, Canada contributes 
to multilateral economic and technical assistance programs of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Canada also extends loans and advances 
to other international organizations such as the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the International Development Assoc- 
ijation. Under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Canada also is in a position 
to extend long-term commercial credits for development purposes in the 
under-developed countries. 


Under Canadian External Aid arrangements, a Trades Training Centre has been 
constructed at Accra, Ghana. The Centre, which will train some 300 students 
annually, is made of Canadian prefabricated materials. 


The rich prairie land behind Grand Coulee and the elevators in the foreground are reminders 
that Saskatchewan is the foremost grain-producing province of Canada. In 1964 wheat 
production in Saskatchewan totalled 348 million bushels. 


Farming in Canada 


Trend to Specialization 


The Department of Agriculture is one of the oldest and largest depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Its main duties are: research into the 
physical and economic problems of agriculture; grading and inspection of farm 
products; prevention and control of diseases and pests of crops and livestock; 
conservation of soil and water resources; provision of farm credit; and allevia- 
tion of the effects of weather hazards and market fluctuations. 


Important to the work of the Department are: the Canadian Wheat 
Board, now under jurisdiction of the Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA) (the respon- 
sibility for the administration was transferred in March 1964 from the 
Minister of Agriculture to the Minister of Forestry); the Maritime Marsh- 
land Rehabilitation Administration; the Feed Grain Storage Assistance 
Policy under jurisdiction of the Department of Forestry; and the Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act for short-term or intermediate-term loans, administered 
by the Department of Finance. 


The Minister of Agriculture is responsible for the administration of 32 
principal Acts of Parliament and for the programming of five branches of 
his department—Research, Production and Marketing, Economics, Health of 
Animals, and Administration. 


In 1964 Parliament authorized the Federal Government to offer re-insur- 
ance to provincial governments who participate in federal-provincial crop 
insurance schemes. 


Among new legislation is the Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act, 
under which the Federal Government may, through the Farm Credit Corpora- 
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tion, lend a group of farmers up to 80 p.c. of the cost of machinery they wish to 
buy and operate jointly. 

Earlier in the year, Parliament recognized the need for farmers to acquire 
larger farm enterprises to operate successfully under present-day conditions 
involving larger annual expenditures. The long-term farm-efficiency mort- 
gage loans offered by Farm Credit Corporation were therefore expanded and 
made more flexible in amendments to the Farm Credit Act. 


The ceiling for Farm Improvement Loans was also raised in 1964. These 
short-term, or intermediate-term loans are offered by chartered banks guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government and supervised by the Department 
of Finance. 


PFRA and Water Conservation 


Water conservation is undertaken by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration—now often working in concert with ARDA. Since its incep- 
tion in 1935, PFRA has assisted in the building of more than 90,000 large and 
small water storages. About 1,160 small projects were handled in 1964 and 
work was continued on large reservoirs such as Mossy River, Conjuring Creek 
and Shellmouth, Man.; Avonlea Creek, Theodore Dam, Arborfield, and Plato 
Dam, Fairview, Sask.; Chain of Lakes, Alta. 


Work was continued on the $100 million multi-purpose South Saskat- 
chewan River Dam which is rapidly nearing completion, and on the addition 
of the Waterton reservoir to the St. Mary Irrigation Project. 


Irrigation farming is important in the Prairie provinces and research is 
constantly under way to develop the best use of lands and water. The depart- 
ment has established a pre-development farm near the South Saskatchewan 
River Dam to demonstrate good. irrigation practices for farmers who will 
have water available for irrigation from the SSRD reservoir in the foreseeable 
future. 


PFRA has helped prepare and operate more than two million acres of 
community pastures in the prairies. Twelve of these were completed recently. 


Tree Seedlings for Shelter Belts 


In the spring of 1964, nearly nine million tree seedlings were shipped from 
PFRA’s tree nurseries—enough for more than 2,000 miles of shelter belts. 
These shelter belts, added to trash cover left on cultivated land, and careful 
tillage, are important weapons in fighting the erosion of soil by wind and water. 


The Research Branch continued to strengthen the hand of the farmer 
with improved plant varieties. Those recently issued for commercial use 


A workman busily constructing 

farm machinery reveals the close 

relationship between industry and 
agriculture. 


Work on the South Saskatchewan 
River Dam began in 1959. The 
project will provide water for hydro 
electric power for one half million 
acres of agricultural land—and for 
recreation. This is a partially- 
completed section of the river 
diversion tunnel. 


include Cypress, a spring wheat resistant to stem sawfly; Park, a hard, red, 
spring, early-maturing wheat; Talbot, a new, soft, white winter wheat with 
greater resistance to lodging and rust than other varieties in the Ontario 
winter wheat-growing area; Sable, a new. potato for the Maritimes; Quinte, 
Ranger, and Caravel, early apples for Eastern Canada. New varieties of 
forage crops and vegetables were also announced. 


Incentive Programs Continued 


Research in livestock concerns crossbreeding for economical meat pro- 
duction, better feed utilization, prevention of sickness, and other factors. 


The Production and Marketing Branch continued its incentive programs 
to promote the increase of purebred stock and high quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Grants were awarded to many groups concerned with raising the 
standard of Canadian agricultural production or improvement of farm and 
processing practices. Grading and inspection services were maintained and 
enlarged in co-operation with provincial authorities. The increase of air and 
ship transportation of agricultural products emphasized the importance of 
controls aimed at preventing the importation of new diseases and pests. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Board offered price support on 17 products 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1964. 


Farming More Commercialized 


Between 1951 and 1961, the number of census farms declined by 22.8 p.c. 
and the average size of farms increased markedly. Other indications of increas- 
ing size are the larger number of farms in the higher income classes and the 
pronounced rise in the value of capital invested in land, machinery and 
livestock. 


Agriculture has become more commercialized during the past decade, 
due to technological improvements and the growing use of power equipment. 
A greater interdependence with the rest of the economy has resulted. Farmers 
today are using increased quantities of industrial products such as commercial 
fertilizers, weed killers and insecticides. Huge expenditures are made for fuel 
oil and other products needed to operate mechanized equipment. 


Production of butter and hatching of baby chicks have practically all been 
transferred from farms to creameries and commercial hatcheries. Many 
farmers buy prepared feeds which contain farm-grown grains and additives 
derived from other industries. Technological advances in the biological and 
engineering fields have made possible the development of larger farms special- 
izing in poultry, dairying, grain growing, potato growing, etc. For the most 
part, these farms are still owned and operated by individual farm operators. 
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In 1961, the occupied area of farms in Canada amounted to 173,000,000 
acres of which 103,000,000 are improved. There were 481,000 farms and the 
capital invested in land, buildings, machinery and livestock amounted to 
$13,200,000,000. Under the census definition of a farm—‘a holding of one 
acre or more with sales of agricultural products during the past 12 months 
valued at $50 or more’’—many small holdings, which do not provide farm 
operators with their main source of income, are included; in fact, 127,600 
farms reported sales of farm products of less than $1,200. Most of these so- 
called farms are merely rural residences and the owners are employed in walks 
of life other than farming. The number of farmers therefore does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the number of farms; in June, 1964, there were 408,000 
farm operators, 150,000 family workers and 114,000 paid workers in Canada. 


Types of farming in Canada include dairying, cattle raising, general 
livestock, poultry raising, grain growing, fruit and vegetable production and 
specialties, such as tobacco and sugar beet farming. Many farms have com- 
binations of these types. 


In the Atlantic Provinces the agricultural land areas are relatively small 
and, except for Prince Edward Island where the proportion of cultivated land 
is high, only a small proportion is suitable for cultivation. The area of purely 
commercial farming in Newfoundland is quite small and chief activities centre 
around dairying and poultry raising. Crops like cabbage, potatoes and other 
root crops grow particularly well there. Mixed farming prevails on Prince 
Edward Island with major emphasis on potatoes, dairy products and hogs. 


In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, a little less than one fifth of the 
total land area is suitable for agriculture and little more than one quarter of 
the farm lands are improved. There are many part-time farmers with quite 
small holdings, but, in contrast, there are also well-developed large-scale 
enterprises. In Nova Scotia these large farms specialize in poultry raising and 
dairying; in New Brunswick, in potato growing. 


The furrowed patterns of agricultural lands emphasize the flatness of the interior 
plains of Canada. 


As far as the eye can see—fields of New Brunswick potatoes. The province grew 
more potatoes in 1964 (approximately 11 million cwt.) than did any other province. 


Agriculture is diversified in the central region—Ontario and Quebec 
—yet there are also many specialty farms including dairying, poultry raising, 
tobacco and sugar beet raising, and fruit and vegetable production. Cash 
crops such as corn, soybeans and white beans are also important sources of 
income. 

The chief characteristic of agriculture in the Prairie Provinces is the 
emphasis on grain production. Cattle and sheep ranching have long been 
established in southwestern Saskatchewan, southern Alberta and the foot- 
hills of Alberta, and sizable herds of cattle are to be found scattered through 
the grain-growing areas. Wheat, coarse grains and oilseed crops, however, 
dominate the production pattern on the majority of farms. 

The mountainous topography of British Columbia limits farming to the 
coastal sections, the valleys and plateau regions of the interior and the Peace 
River block in the northeastern part of the province. The mild, maritime 
climate of the coast and the high concentration of urban population have led 
to the development of specialized dairy, poultry, small fruit and vegetable 
farming in this area. In the central interior, where the climate is more severe, 
there are several areas devoted to cattle and sheep ranching. In the Okanagan 
Valley, situated in the southern interior, fruit production predominates, 
particularly apple growing. In the Peace River block, agriculture has been 
limited to grain and forage seed production and stock raising. 


Farm Income Higher 


The total production of agricultural products in Canada reached an 
all-time record high in 1963, nearly eight p.c. above the previous record esta- 
blished in 1962. For the most part, this gain can be attributed to a substanti- 
ally larger wheat crop in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Also contributing to the 
higher total production were increases in the output of cattle, hogs, poultry, 
dairy products and fruits. Reduced production of potatoes, vegetables, 
calves and eggs offset these gains to some extent. 
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Cash receipts from farming reached a new high in 1963. These included 
cash income from the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat Board payments 
on previous years’ grain crops, net cash advances on farm-stored grains in 
Western Canada and deficiency payments made by the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Board, totalled $3,219,100,000, about two p.c. above the 1962 record high 
of $3,154,200,000. Contributing most to the increase were higher cash receipts 
from the sale of wheat, coarse grains, tobacco, poultry and dairy products. 
Partially offsetting these increases were reduced returns from such important 
items as cattle, calves, hogs, flaxseed and Canadian Wheat Board payments. 


In addition to the above income, farmers received, during 1963, nearly 
$15,000,000 in the form of supplementary cheques paid out entirely under the 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. This contrasts with supple- 
mentary payments during 1962 of approximately $70,000,000 which included 
not only payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act but also those made 
under the Western Grain Producers Acreage Payment Regulations. 


Although farm sales of agricultural products were up in 1963, they did 
not account for the year’s total production. Large quantities of grain from the 
record production on the Prairies were added to farm stocks accumulated 
from earlier years to await the export activities of 1964. Sales of feeder cattle 
to the United States in 1963 were more than S50 p.c. less than in 1962 with the 
result that larger numbers of cattle were being fed on farms at the end of 1963 
than at the end of 1962. These additions to year-end farm-held inventories of 
both grains and livestock were valued at nearly $307,000,000. These compare 
with total additions valued at $188,000,000 for 1962. 


Production of farm products not only contributes to sales and additions 
to inventories but also to farm-house consumption. The value of this produce 
consumed on farms, together with the imputed rental value of farm homes, 
amounted to $356,500,000 in 1963, compared with $345,800,000 a year earlier. 


Farmers’ outlays for the operation of their farms continued to rise in 
1963. The most important increase in expenditure for any single item was 
recorded for fertilizer as a result of increased prices and the purchase of larger 
quantities with higher plant food content. A substantial gain in gross rents 
payable on tenant-operated properties reflects the larger crops harvested in 
Western Canada and the consequent rise in share-rent payments. Costs of 
machinery maintenance were well above the 1962 level largely because of 
increased purchases of repair parts. 


Net Income of Farmers from Farming Operations, 1961-63 
(Thousands of dollars) 


1961 1962 1963 
i Cashtincomercrs ccs. cree cles etn sees 2,951,862 3,154,240 S21 O SLO? 
Dn COM Cxill Kit wes eee a tne A eee reer 339,793 345,778 356,543 
2 Supplementay, DAYMENCS. ters ene ees 35,766 70,313 14,769 
4, Realized gross income (1+2+3)........... 3 S27 42a: Sh S70) Su 3,590,414 
5. Operating and depreciation charges........ 1-979 5h, 2,079,598 2,180,243 
6. Realized net income (4—5).............--- 1,347,664 1,490,733 1PAtO e171 
7. Value.of inventoryachanses ae eerie oer er —272,992 188 ,039 306,813 
8. Total gross income (4+7)...............| 3,054,429 3,758,370 3,897,227 
> eTotal net income (8—5)r 2 eee 1,074,672 1,678,772 1,716,984 


Ontario is the leading producer of tobacco in Canada; Quebec is second. Recently, 
experimental plots were successfully cultivated in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


Field Crops. 


Some 80,400,000 acres of improved land—four fifths of all the improved 
land in Canada—lie within the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and it is from this region that a vast outflow of grains and oilseeds 
originates. A large part of the harvest is surplus to Prairie requirements and 
is used not only in other parts of Canada but also for export. 


The commodity produced in greatest abundance is wheat and, due to the 
combined influence of climatic conditions, plant-breeding programs and a most 
efficient grading system, Canadian high-protein wheat rates special significance 
in the milling industry throughout the world. 


However, the semi-arid conditions of the Prairie region which make it 
possible to produce high-quality grains do have drawbacks. These are 
reflected in the marked year-to-year changes in output. For example, drought 
was a serious factor in 1961 when only 260,000,000 bu. of wheat were produced. 
This was followed by more normal growing conditions in 1962 with production 
at 538,000,000 bu. In 1963, growing conditions were exceptionally favourable 
and output set a new record of 703,000,000 bu. Such vast changes in produc- 
tion put a severe strain on the grain handling and marketing facilities as well 
as on farm incomes. Thus, much of the farm legislation pertaining to Western 
Canada is designed to alleviate the most serious consequences of such marked 
instability in output. 

In addition, significant changes occur in the pattern of land use as pro- 
ducers attempt to adjust operations in response to market conditions. Thus, 
wheat acreage which totalled 26,500,000 acres in 1949 declined gradually to a 
low of 20,900,000 in 1957 and has since risen steadily to 29,000,000 acres in 
1964. 


In the Niagara peninsula, 
Ontario, and in the Oka- 
nagan valley, British Col- 
umbia, grape growing is a 
major industry. Harvest sea- 
son provides casual em- 
ployment for many thous- 
ands of workers. 


In some cases year-to-year changes in acreages and yield combine to 
produce dramatic shifts in output. For example, the acreage seeded to Durum 
wheat more than doubled between 1960 and 1961 but the average yield per 
acre was less than half that of the preceding year because of drought and, as a 
result, output declined. In 1962 with the acreage almost doubled again, the 
average yield was more than double and production shot upwards from 
14,500,000 bu. in 1961 to a record of 61,200,000 bu. 


In other parts of Canada, field crop output tends to be tied more closely 
to the livestock economy with considerably more emphasis on hay, pasture 
and feed grains. However, feed grain production is usually insufficient to meet 
feeding requirements and considerable quantities are moved from the Prairie 
Provinces each season to help meet these needs. 


Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick devote‘a considerable pro- 
portion of their improved land to potatoes and produce this commodity much 
in excess of home requirements, shipping the surplus to other provinces and, 
depending on market conditions, to the United States and other countries. 


Principal Exporters of Rapeseed 


Oilseed crops, which years ago were mainly confined to flaxseed, have 
expanded to form a significant proportion of the field crops’ output. Rapeseed, 
a crop born of wartime necessity, struggled through a number of difficult years 
following the war, but has since become firmly established as a valuable cash 
crop in northerly regions in the Prairie Provinces. Canada is now the principal 
world exporter of this commodity and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is the 
only organization of its kind in the world to provide hedging and futures’ 
trading facilities for this crop. 


Sunflowers were introduced as a cash crop in World War II but, unlike 
rapeseed, production has remained relatively small. Mustard seed acreage 
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has also expanded in recent years. This crop which, for a number of years, was 
confined to southern Alberta has spread both to Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
Soybean growing is confined chiefly to Ontario. Acreage sown to this crop 
increased rapidly during and after World War II but has been quite stable for 
the past decade. 

Although there are some 19 field crops for which annual estimates are 
made and which are produced over an extremely variable range of climatic, 
soil and farm organization conditions, wheat remains the major cash crop. 

Canada’s 1963-64 crop year exports for the five principal grains plus 
wheat flour in terms of grain totalled 673,300,000 bu., in contrast with the 
1962-63 total of 382,900,000 and the ten-year average of 418,600,000. The 
1963-64 shipments consisted of 539,600,000 bu. of wheat, 54,900,000 of wheat 
flour, in terms of wheat, 18,000,000 of oats, 41,500,000 of barley, 5,500,000 of 
rye and 13,600,000 of flaxseed. Clearances of bulk wheat, as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 536,700,000 bu., 
surpassing by a wide margin the previous record high of 354,400,000 bu. set in 
1928-29, 79 p.c. greater than the 300,100,000 exported in 1962-63 and more 
than double the ten-year average of 264,300,000. 

Exports of Canadian oats were down from the previous year’s total but 
were still well in excess of the relatively low shipments recorded during each 
of the four years preceding 1962-63. Exports of rye were also lower than in 
1962-63. Barley exports were sharply greater than during the previous season 
while those of flaxseed recorded a moderate increase. 


Wheat, the Major Cash Crop 


The increase of 236,600,000 bu. recorded in wheat shipments during 
1963-64, compared with shipments made in 1962-63, primarily reflected the 
export of some 212,200,000 bu. to the U.S.S.R. as that country did not import 
any wheat from Canada during the previous year. Although wheat shipments 
to mainland China declined from 56,400,000 bu. in 1962-63 to 41,300,000 in 
1963-64, increases were recorded over the same period to the following major 
markets, with quantities in millions of bushels, 1962-63 figures in brackets: 
Britain, 79.0 (77.5); Japan, 49.7 (44.1); Federal Republic of Germany, 37.3 


An increasing number of 

Canadian food processing 

plants are handling the high 

quality output of farms and 
fisheries. 


(28.0); Belgium-Luxembourg, 15.5 (10.0); Poland, 14.9 (14.2); Switzerland, 
8.1 (3.0); Venezuela, 7.9 (6.7); the Philippines, 7.3 (6.7); and Czechoslovakia, 
6.6 (4.4). These eleven markets accounted for 89 p.c. of the 1963-64 overseas 
clearances of wheat. In addition, shipments of Canadian wheat went to the 
following destinations in 1963-64, where none was recorded the previous 
year: Bulgaria, 7,600,000; Cuba, 7,500,000; Albania, 3,700,000; South Korea, 
500,000; Portugal, 400,000; Burma, 79,000; and Panama, 78,000 bu. 


Western Farmers and Wheat Board 


The Canadian Wheat Board, a Crown corporation in operation since 
August 14, 1935, is the general agency for all wheat, oats and barley produced 
in Western Canada and sold commercially for interprovincial or export move- 
ment. The farmer places these grains in annual marketing pools operated by 
the Board. He receives an initial payment at the time he delivers the grain at 
a country elevator or into a railway car and participates on the basis of his 
grain deliveries in any surplus the Board may subsequently realize on the sale 
of grain. 

Through the provision of an initial price guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada, the Board stands as a buffer between the farmer and the constantly 
changing conditions of supply, demand and price under which wheat is pro- 
duced. At the same time, the distribution of participation payments carried 
out from time to time steady the flow of farm income and spread it throughout 
the year. 


The initial payment set by the Wheat Board in the 1962-63 crop year 
was $1.50 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur, or 
Vancouver. There were no adjustment or interim payments on the 1962-63 
wheat pool, but on February 14, 1964, the final payment was announced. 
Producers delivered 469.9 million bu. of wheat to the 1962-63 pool, which 
included 44.4 million bu. of Durum wheat. 


Mechanical equipment aids an 
Alberta farmer in the harvest- 
ing of his crop. Combines are 
rapidly replacing threshing 
machines and grain binders. 


The amount of the final payment distributed to producers was a record 
$199.7 million. Of this amount, $28.7 million were distributed to producers of 
Durum wheat. After deducting the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, the 
average final payment on Spring wheat (other than Durum) was 40.181 cents 
per bu. and the average final payment on Durum grades of wheat was 64.780 
cents per bu. The total payment for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, and prior to deduction of the PFAA levy, 
amounted to $1.87448 per bu. 


Estimated Area, Yield and Production of Principal Field Crops, 
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Springnyen. 
Mixed grains..... 
Cor tor grains... 
Buckwheat....... 
Reacucdvaananer 
Beats Gry = a aera 
Kilaxseediscsaccaae 
Ia pEeseedics chien 
Soybeanswaeeice 


RGtatoes eae 


Mustard seed.... 
Sunflower seed.... 


hamienhay.n een ae 


1963 and 1964 


Area 

1963 1964 

acres acres 
27,566,200 | 29,685,800 
442 ,000 455 ,000 
27,124,200 | 29,230,800 
9,487,800 8,191,000 
6,160,100 5,454, 700 
651,600 679 , 800 
552,800 578,900 
98, 800 100 , 900 
1,411,300 1,431,300 
552,500 660 , 000 
50,500 59,500 
54,100 70,500 
67,100 76,000 
1,682,400 1,916,500 
478,000 699 , 800 
228,000 231,000 
285 , 400 280,700 
155,000 74,000 
38,000 82,500 
12,352,000 | 12,507,000 
395 , 700 424,700 
26,100 24,900 
95 ,223 101,312 


Yield per Acre 


1963 


bu. 


— 
(e) 
ONANNMNUNANNONMOMOONN 


Production 
1964! 1963 19641 
bu. bu. bu. 
20m 723,442,000 | 600,424,000 
40.1 17,748,000 18,246,000 
19.9 | 705,694,000 | 582,178,000 
43.6 | 453,102,000 | 357,178,000 
30.6 | 220,664,000 166,816,000 
18.0 12 , 848 ,000 12,220,000 
192: 11,018,000 11,120,000 
10.9 1,830,000 1,100,000 
46.4 67 ,987 ,000 66,395 ,000 
80.2 36,184,000 52 ,965 ,000 
21.3 1,186,000 1,267,000 
22eo 1,064,000 1,585 ,000 
24.7 1,456,000 1,879,000 
9.8 21,116,000 18,855 ,000 
15.8 8,360 ,000 11,068 ,060 
SO) 5,002 ,000 6,976,000 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
165.9 45 , 809 ,000 46,564,000 
lb. lb. lb. 
645 138,440,000 47,750,000 
482 36 ,038 ,000 39,750,000 
tons tons tons 
i 7Al 23,014,000 21,365 ,000 
ial 5 PAA 4,465 ,000 4,974,000 
11.81 275 ,000 294 ,000 
1 eet 1.285 747 12972912 


1 As indicated on the basis of conditions on or about October 15, 1964. 
2 Includes relatively small quantities of winter wheat in all provinces except Ontario. 
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Fruits and 
Vegetables 

The processing in- 
dustry plays an important 
part in the marketing of 
Canadian-grown fruitsand 
vegetables. Over the years 
factories have been built 
in most of the important 
growing regions and con- 
siderable proportions of 
fruit crops and vegetables, 
particularly asparagus, 
beans, peas, corn and to- 
matoes, are canned, frozen 
or otherwise processed 
each season. Most of the 
vegetables for processing 
are grown under a system 
whereby the processor con- 
tracts annually with each 
grower forcertainacreages. 


Scientists and farmers alike are interested 
in the collection of insects at the Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa. 


In recent years the importance of freezing has been increasing although 
the amount of produce processed in this way is still much smaller than the 
volume canned. 


The most important fruit grown in Canada is the apple. Commercial 
apple orchards are found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern Quebec, 
much of Ontario and the interior of British Columbia, particularly in the 
Okanagan Valley. Tender tree fruits—pears, peaches, cherries, plums—are 
also grown in Ontario with the most important concentrations in the Niagara 
Peninsula and in Essex County. These same fruits as well as apricots are also 
grown on a large scale in the southern part of the Okanagan Valley in British 
Columbia. 


In addition to tree fruits, strawberries and raspberries are cultivated on a 
commercial scale in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
British Columbia fruit growers also produce loganberries on a commercial 
scale in the Lower Mainland and on Vancouver Island. Grapes, too, are 
grown quite extensively in the Niagara district of Ontario and on a smaller 
scale in British Columbia. 


The native blueberry is found wild over large areas in Canada and is 
harvested in commercial quantities in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, and 
Ontario. A cultivated crop is grown in British Columbia. 


Canada exports apples and blueberries. Most of the other fruit crops are 
usually below domestic requirements with imports making up the deficit. 
However, a considerable proportion of the fruits imported are brought in 
during the season when domestic supplies are off the market. 


The total farm value of fruit crops grown in Canada in 1963 reached 
$67,276,000. In the districts where these fruit crops are produced, sales make 
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up an important part of the agricultural income. The 1964 apple crop was 
estimated at 20,286,000 bu. compared with 23,016,000 bu. in 1963. The 1964 
crops of pears, peaches, sour cherries, sweet cherries, apricots, strawberries, 
grapes and cranberries, on the other hand, were above those of 1963. 

An estimated 244,020 acres were planted to commercial vegetable crops 
in Canada in 1964. The farm value of production amounted to $64.0 million 
in 1963. The principal canning crops—beans, corn, peas and tomatoes— 
totalled 146,570 acres in 1964 compared with the previous year’s 132,330 acres. 

The production of field-grown vegetables in Canada is seasonal. During 
the winter when no domestic crops are being harvested, supplies of fresh 
vegetables are imported from the United States. At other times a very large 
proportion of the domestic requirements is met from Canadian output. Some 
exports from Canada to the United States are made particularly to large 
centres of population close to the border. 

Some market garden acreages are found close to the larger centres of 
population throughout Canada. In such areas a wide variety of crops is pro- 
duced to meet the needs of the local market. Land holdings are often small. 
There is also considerable production of vegetables in areas where soils and 
climatic conditions are particularly suitable to vegetable crops. 


Farm Values of Vegetables Produced, 1960-63 


Vegetables 1960 1961 1962 19631 

$000 $000 $000 $000 
NGM ATAU Saunas Err onaee kag eee aides 1,297 es 2 1,389 1,307 
[BYSVe i Toe Iu alat a Bencahe ePae e E 2,066 2,415 3,106 3,610 
BECtShE ee meee ee er nde oh ee 1,092 1 Ss 19293 1,095 
CApDaAce re Meret Seats bon rere De 5A7 2,620 2,478 3,044 
(SaTOUS eer ee eee 6,227 5,816 TEOS2 7,548 
Camlifowern a4 eee Sea 1,560 1,340 1,666 1,959 
Celery ees a ee eo a 1,119 1,103 1,266 1,188 
(COT, AEP ee eee SS ee 5,704 6,432 6,871 5,935 
GH CUINDEKS dels othe «te: Ne oe se DEQ 2,616 2 ,083 2,769 
IEELEU CEM. .71 eee te en cena ss: 2,640 luca 2,653 2,746 
OTTONSHE: ©... Reet tek es be Ree PRS 3,900 5739 6,254 5,768 
IRATSTUDS 0 Re ee te) ee et ee 447 476 490 511 
REAGE RE. ay nen eee oe. <p eies Was a: 4,649 4,360 5,796 5,450 
Syaiieiel ees a eee ee San eee, ee: 635 523 486 447 
MomatOCswee ee oh Oe 18, 803 17 ,943 19,271 17,088 
DIDCOT eee 8 GOs Bes aS es 2,981 2,813 Si evil 3,582 
Wotals 2s. Soe ere. 57,908 58,841 66,005 64, 047 


1 Subject to revision. 


Livestock 

In 1961 cattle were reported on 78 p.c. of farms; pigs on 46 p.c.; and sheep 
on 8 p.c. The sale of cattle, hogs and sheep accounted for 30 p.c. of the cash 
income from farming operations in 1963. Livestock and dairy enterprises to- 
gether yielded 47 p.c. of the farm cash income. 

The number of cattle increased from 8,400,000 head in 1951 to 12,817,000 
in 1964. All of this increase was in cattle raised for beef and most of the 
increase took place in the Prairie Provinces. Increasing emphasis on beef 
production, however, has been common to all regions. A considerable number 
of western cattle and calves are normally shipped to Ontario to be finished 
there for eastern markets. Feedlot operations throughout the prairie region 
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have expanded rapidly in recent years. Exports of live cattle and beef are 
principally to the United States. Feeder cattle and calves are the bulk of 
this export trade but a fairly steady quantity of dairy cattle move to milk-shed 
areas of the eastern United States. There is also a growing international 
demand for Canadian bloodlines of both beef and dairy breeds. 

Hog raising is common to most farming areas of Canada but is most 
heavily concentrated in Ontario, Alberta and Quebec. Cyclical fluctuations 
in production are most marked in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The esti- 
mated annual production of hogs has varied during the past decade from a low 
of 6,170,000 head in 1954 to a peak of 9,887,000 in 1959. The bacon, or meat- 
type, breeds of hogs predominate rather than those high in lard yield, and 
to stimulate careful breeding and selection for carcass improvement a quality 
premium of $3 is paid to the producer for each Grade A hog marketed. The 
principal export market for pork, as for cattle and beef, is the United States 
and prevailing prices in Canada are generally very closely related to the 
structure of prices there. 

The experience of many Canadian farmers and ranchers demonstrates 
that the income derived from wool and lamb crops makes sheep raising 
favourably competitive with other livestock production, yet sheep production 
continues to decline and imports of mutton and lamb exceed the national 
production of these meats. Carcass grading of lambs has recently been more 
extensively adopted and premiums are paid to the producer for each carcass 
that meets the defined standards. A policy of deficiency payments on wool is 
also in effect to stimulate quality production. 5 


Estimated Meat Production and Consumption, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 1962 1963 
Item a | | Hs 
BEEF VEAL 
Animals'cslarshtered: fo... see No. 2,503,600 | 2,653,600 990,100 | 1,053,600 
Antimalstexportedanc. so... soci e e 455 ,686 243 ,261 36,550 35,308 
Meat prodietion.e. seus Gee: 000 lb.| 1,297,114 | 1,408,784 121,486 127,901 
Total domestic disappearance..... “fs 1,287,558 | 1,394,484 120,073 125875 
Per capita consumption.......... lb. 69.3 Certs 6.5 6.6 
PORK MUTTON AND LAMB 
Animals slaughteredteise..-.--.-. NO. 7,648,200 | 7,601,000 764,600 714,200 
Antinals*exported sem aenme.. «ee = 4,617 3,646 25 ,656 6,600 
Meats production... sett oo ae 7000 lb. 978,211 978,252 32,648 31,209 
Total domestic disappearance..... rs 925,418 958,692 (Al 325 75,186 
Per capita consumption........... Ib. 49.8 5087 3.8 4.0 
OFFAL CANNED MEAT 
Production. oc atten oot ee 000 lb. 95,501 98,500 88 , 893 92 , 263 
Total domestic disappearance..... a Mees ES 76,140 98,108 98,597 
Per capita consumption.......... lb. 4.2 4.0 Sed Sie, 


A government inspector grades 
carcasses in a Saskatchewan 
plant. Such constant vigilance 
ensures the high quality of 
Canadian beef. 


Beef cattle production 
has greatly increased in 
Canada in the last dec- 
ade, principally in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


4 


At June 1, 1964, sheep and lambs on 

Canadian farms totalled 1,286,500 

—a drop of almost five p.c. in 

Eastern Canada and 3 p.c. in the 

western provinces over the previous 
year’s figures. 


Dairying 

Dairying is common to practically all farming areas in Canada with 
highly specialized production occurring in the milk sheds of the more densely 
populated sections. Ontario and Quebec each account for about one third of 
the milk cows in Canada and a corresponding share of the total milk pro- 


duction. In 1963 there were 2,914,000 milk cows on farms compared with 
3,084,000 in 1953, excluding Newfoundland. 


While the national dairy herd was approximately the same size as a 
decade ago, increasing specialization in milk production has occurred. The 
number of farmers reporting milk cows decreased from 455,000 to 309,000 
between 1951 and 1961, but farm output of milk increased about 12 p.c. from 
16 billion pounds in 1953 to 18 billion pounds in 1963. Selection, breeding and 
management practices have resulted in an average annual increase of ap- 
proximately 2 p.c. per year in milk production per cow during this period. The 
principal dairy breeds are Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey and Ayrshire, but a 
considerable amount of total production is attributable to dual-purpose types. 


Canadian farmers are selling a larger part of their total milk supply than 
they did a decade ago. Of the milk sold off farms in 1963, 62 p.c. was used for 
manufacturing purposes and 27 p.c. for the fluid market. This compares 


% pont ee ie 


The rich red soil and emerald green fields of Prince Edward Island have 
earned the province the title, “Million Acre Farm’. 


with 58 and 29 p.c., respectively, in 1953. Ten years ago, slightly more than 
13 p.c. of the total milk supply was retained on farms compared with 11 p.c. 
in 1963. Milk delivered for the fluid milk market and manufacturing amounted 
to 16,400,000,000 pounds in 1963, 18 p.c. greater than similar sales in 1953, 


Dairy Products Manufactured 


Creamery butter, cheddar cheese, evaporated milk and skim milk powder 
are the leading dairy products manufactured in Canada. Most of the cheddar 
cheese and a high proportion of the concentrated milk products are produced 
in Ontario and Quebec. Butter production is more widely distributed. The 
principal dairy products normally exported are cheddar cheese, evaporated 
milk, whole and skim milk powder, and casein, while imports consist entirely 
of special varieties of cheese. 


Per capita consumption of milk and its products in whole milk equivalent 
was approximately 1,000 pounds per year from 1949 to 1957. It declined to 
866 pounds in 1961 before moving up to 916 pounds in 1963. This upward 
movement was due to increased creamery butter consumption in response to a 
consumer subsidy, effective from May 1, 1962. 


Total farm value of milk produced in 1963 was estimated at $587,000,000. 
Of this amount, $509,000,000—17 p.c. of total farm cash income from farming 
operations—was derived from the sale of milk, cream and farm butter. 
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Dairy Production, by Economic Area, 1962-64 


Products Manufactured! 


Economic Area Total Milk Used 


and Year Milk in Fluid Butter Ice 
Production Sales  ) Geese Cream 

Creamery| Farm Se Mix 
7000 lb. 7000 lb. ‘000 Ib. | ’000 lb. | ’000 Ib. | 000 gal. 
Maritimes. 926.5 1962 999 , 864 374,361 16,745 788 iL Asia 1,598 
1963 929 , 436 371,925 14,929 610 1,666 1,707 
1964 943 , 383 370 ,350 15,183 469 2,233 1,839 
Que. and Ont......1962 | 12,637,159 | 3,378,799 | 245,965 ISS Zul elte OOM nOOS 
1963 12,807,066 | 3,411,507 | 241,662 1,095 134,126 14,274 
1964 12,895,198 | 3,485,447 | 243,205 884 | 136,873 15,087 
IBralniese eee L962 3,872,692 768,009 91,795 5,057 Day 4,434 
1963 3,854,311 781,199 90 , 289 4,205 2,586 4,919 
1964 3,795,168 787,595 88,511 3,416 3,382 5,119 
IDG ote Soe Mapa ena eee 1962 872,445 AAS aL Ta215 223 979 2,398 
1963 841 , 169 457,244 5,039 192 989 2,576 
1964 856, 890 471,014 4,923 142 1) ala 2,636 
Wotalssye we 1962 | 18,382,160 | 4,972,281 | 361,720 7,420 | 117,280 | 22,089 
1963 | 18,431,982 | 5,021,875 | 351,919 6,102 | 139,367 | 23,476 
18,490,639 | 5,114,406 | 351,822 4,911 | 143,599 | 24,681 


1 Not included in this table are: whey butter, with a production of 3,952,000 pounds in 
1962, 4,377,000 pounds in 1963 and 4,507,000 pounds in 1964; other cheese with 13,718,000 
pounds, 15,620,000 pounds and 16,901,000 pounds, respectively; and concentrated milk products 
with 623,036,000 pounds and 643,434,000 pounds and 677,484,000 pounds, respectively. : 


Poultry and Eggs 


The rapid application of technological advancements in breeding, feeding 
and housing practices has made poultry products competitive with other 
foods for the consumer’s dollar and has brought about intense competition 
within the industry itself. General farms have tended to lose interest in 
poultry but the more specialized operators have been spurred to greater 
production in order to maintain income. The proportion of farms keeping 
chickens declined from 69 p.c. to 55 p.c. between 1951 and 1961, but output 
of fowl and chicken meat almost doubled, egg production rose by almost 
50 p.c. and turkey meat production almost quadrupled. Specialization 
has been most marked in the production of broiler weight chickens and turkeys. 


The effect of climate has been largely eliminated. While production 
before specialization was characterized by wide seasonal fluctuation, there 
is now a reasonably steady supply of fresh eggs and poultry on the market 
in all seasons. The development of broiler and egg production has been 
especially accentuated near the large consumer outlets such as Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, and in districts such as the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Moncton area in New Brunswick and south- 
western Ontario. 


Eggs and poultry are marketed under rigid grade standards uniformly 
applied from coast to coast. The Canadian consumer has every confidence 
in the story the grade mark tells and the Federal Government inspection 
service lends confidence to inter-provincial and export trading of Canadian 
poultry products. 
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Summary of Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Poultry Meat 
and Eggs in Canada, 1964 


(Poultry meats on eviscerated weight basis) 


Fowl 
Ae and Turkey Goose Duck Eggs 
Item eat | Chicken 
000 lb. ‘000 doz. 
Stocksratpyanuanyal anaes 37,246 20 , 240 16,206 199 601 4,260 
Production sae ee 653,739 | 483,349 | 162,448 3,020 4,922 | 437,906 
FM POLtSem See eee eee 152:79 35924 10,0862 -- tee 2a PWS 
MOtAlES WDD Venere era ner 706,264 | 507,510 | 188,740 3,219 6,795 | 444,291 
EUEXPOLtSsae Vee ee 680 451 134 91 4 2O14 
Stocks at December 31........ 40,857 18,651 DS 151 533 6,840 
Domestic disappearance.......| 664,727 | 488,408 | 167,084 De Oe 6,258 | 435,077 
Less used for hatching......... — — — — — 20,186 
Domestic consumption........| 664,727 | 488,408 | 167,084 2,977 6,258 | 414,891 
pounds dozen 
Per capita consumption...... : 8.7 es 
1 Production estimates do not include Newfoundland. 


2 Includes an estimate of 4,705,000 pounds eviscerated weight equivalent of live turkeys 


imported for processing in Canada. 


Output of fowl and chicken 
meat increased by SO p.c. 
in Canada between 1954 and 
1964. Specialization has 
been most marked in the 
production of broiler weight 
chickens and turkeys. 


More turkeys are produced 

in Ontario than in any other 

province—nearly three mil- 
lion in 1964. 
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Furs 


The early history of Canada was closely associated with the fur trade 
which strongly influenced exploration and settlement. While the value of 
wildlife pelts is still important to the economy, especially of more northerly 
and sparsely settled areas, it has been surpassed by the value of pelts taken 
from animals raised in captivity.. Fur farming developed in Prince Edward 
Island and spread to other provinces in the late 1800’s. It was based prin- 
cipally on the production of fox, pelts, particularly the silver fox. At its peak 
in 1939 the output of fox pelts from over 7,000 farms reached almost 250,000 
with a value of nearly $4,000,000. 

In the meantime, mink production on farms had been developing and by 
1940 the value of mink pelts from some 3,300 farms exceeded $2,000,000. 
The number of fox pelts produced declined rapidly during the postwar period 
and since 1957 has averaged less than 2,000 pelts per year with few farms 
continuing in production. Mink pelt production has, on the other hand, been 
growing quite steadily with increasing specialization. Fewer farms, only 
1,475, produced over $21,000,000 worth of mink pelts in 1963. 

While mink has accounted for about 99 p.c. of the value of fur farm 
pelts in recent years, chinchilla raising is increasing and there is local interest 
in nutria production in some provinces. Other animals, such as fisher, marten, 
lynx and raccoon have been raised successfully on some fur farms, but the 
quantity of such pelts produced is very small. 

Fur farms pay a nominal licence fee in most provinces and operate under 
supervision of provincial government departments. Research on breeding, 
feeding, housing and general care of fur-farm animals is conducted at a federal 
Experimental Farm at Summerside, P.E.I. 


Number and Value of Pelts Produced, by Kind, 1963-64 


Kind Number Average 
Value 
$ 
Wildlife: 
Spc ell seer cerne ean eee en ncaee calle DAR oe ar sek ol seer a fal cotrcigS ss 653,175 S19 25 0.58 
Mirskra tere seni oi pact Oey ee etek MES etts 1,433,057 1,962,381 esi 
Ca V.C ere Ut ee ea UN, rates one suatrs 463 , 837 6,181,030 13235 
Erinines(Wwease) eee ea re ie oe ee nee 124,079 99,701 0.80 
Rabb ites sue vento te: eee Saree adore sasetedys 143 ,873 53,393 0537 
INDLT Kae Ce eho tei cere aN crate betiars Ghiety aremeuninr as 121,459 1,971,186 16.23 
POx==Wihiteie aviator aes ae oe er eee oe dah 32,447 489 ,067 15.07 
Oye (ey emer ENG at cote Ste ES PM nr Doe Rema ee 19,680 86,524 4.40 
TEV TK Aiton Seta ann ait Seatalh ane 36,197 529,674 14.63 
Martenemeete, ch ere Se 5 AEA SELENA a oes ees 49 ,664 439 ,033 8.84 
RACCOOTIENS Sener ae = se ere eae on ee oneness tetas 25,975 49,611 1.91 
Other (badger, bear, coyote, fisher, otter, skunk, 
Wildcat. awOlis WOlVeINe) pean anar tie oie cneiar §2,585 838 , 348 
Totals; Wildlife (cesceee sien, = cine sinuses 3,156,028 | 13,079,473 
Ranch-raised: 
Chinchrllavey Aire ioe ee aes ee 172,748 14.04 
ROK eee en TE rains? aaah ae 10 , 462 12.50 
1 GG oll aetna enter oS tian eee on a EE ave CITC it Oe (tone Ca con? 21,989,675 15.82 
INUChia a ee eins Rhee eB as 6,822 2.00 
Totals, Ranch-raised!................. 1,406,740 | 22,179,953 
Grandelotalses. 2) sees Soke Sl est eos 4,562,768 | 35,259,426 


... Not applicable. 1 Includes pelts not allocated by type. 


Bay de Verde is a quiet fishing village approximately 100 miles from St. John’s. 

Though Newfoundland brought in the second largest quantity of fish of any province 

in 1962 (549,341,000 pounds) British Columbia was first, Nova Scotia second, and 
Newfoundland third in income derived from the fisheries. 


Fishing Industry 


An Historic Source of Revenue 


The fishing industry contributes some $250,000,000 yearly to Canada’s 
wealth and gives employment to approximately 80,000 fishermen and 15,000 
plant workers. Workers in other industries also make a living by building and 
equipping the plants, or manufacturing the boats, nets, gear and refrigerated 
trucks needed to catch, process, pack and ship the fish. 


Even as it comes from the water, and before it is processed or packed, the 
catch is worth approximately $125,000,000 per year to the fishermen. In 
several areas it supplies an important proportion of the people’s income. This 
is particularly true in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia where a 
big catch is taken from the sea, and on many remote northern lakes where 
people may have little other opportunity for making a living. 


Furthermore, since Canadians catch much more fish than they need for 
food and sell about 70 p.c. of it to other nations, it earns a significant amount 
of foreign currency. 


Will Grow in Jmportance 


Fisheries are expected to grow in importance because of increasing world 
population. In 1830 there were one billion people; in 1930, two billion; in 
1963, three billion. By the end of the present century, at this rate, there will 
be seven billion. How are all these people to be fed? Many experts do not 
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think that new land can be brought under cultivation fast enough. Even if it 
could, there might not be enough tillable land to meet expected needs. Seventy 
per cent of the earth is covered with oceans, and it might be there that we can 
find enough food for the future. 


At present about a dozen countries in the world, including Canada, each 
catch a million tons or more yearly. Some countries, notably Peru, with the 
biggest catch of all, use so much of the fish for animal feed or fertilizer that 
they are not important producers of food fish; while half a dozen others, China, 
for example, have such large populations that they eat all the fish they catch. 
Indeed, the United States and the United Kingdom not only use up their own 
big supplies but also are the world’s biggest fish importers. This leaves only 
Japan, Canada and Norway with food-fish surpluses large enough to play a 
major part as fish exporters. 


Of the 80,000 fishermen in Canada, approximately 60,000 are in the sea 
fisheries and 20,000 in the lake fisheries. In most years they catch over a 
million tons of fish. There are between four and five hundred fish plants, 
most of them on the coast. They include freezing, salting, smoking, pickling 
and canning plants. Those in British Columbia tend to be very large and few 
in number. Those on the Atlantic are more numerous and many are small. 
What is believed to be the biggest plant in the world for processing freshwater 
fish is on Lake Erie not far from Windsor but it is small compared with many 
of the coastal operations. 


The plants, with their complicated machinery, represent the biggest 
investment. But there are also 50,000 boats of all sizes, 2,500,000 lobster 
traps and approximately 100,000,000 yards of fishnet, besides piers and 
wharves for the boats and scows, tank and refrigerator trucks, bombardiers, 
snowmobiles and aircraft specially equipped for holding and transporting fish. 


Some 90 p.c. of the $250 million output of Canadian fish plants comes 
from sea fish, the remaining 10 p.c. from freshwater fish. Two thirds of the sea 
fish, or about 60 p.c. of the total value, is produced in the Atlantic Provinces; 
the remaining one third of the sea fish, or about 30 p.c. of the total, in British 
Columbia. More than half of the freshwater fish is taken in the Great Lakes, 
the big Manitoba lakes, or Great Slave Lake; but the total catch from hundreds 
of smaller lakes in the north country increases every year as new road and air 
transportation makes it possible to bring the fish to market. 


Indian workers find employment in the fishing industry at Buffalo Narrows, 
Saskatchewan. Inland fisheries are important to the land-locked province, one of 
the largest producers of whitefish and lake trout in Canada. 
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Atlantic Fisheries in Four Sectors 


Canada’s Atlantic fisheries can be divided into four sectors. The mighty 
groundfishery is by far the largest. Its products, which include cod fillets, 
halibut steaks, salt cod and many other items, account for well over half the 
total value of the entire output of Canada’s Atlantic fishing industry. Second 
is the Jobster fishery which accounts for nearly a quarter, the two fisheries 
between them making up three quarters of the total. Third in importance is 
the herring fishery and the fourth sector, made up of a dozen or more small 
fisheries, may be called ‘‘ miscellaneous’. 

Cod makes up most of the groundfish catch but haddock, flounders, 
redfish, pollock, halibut, hake and other similar fish which live on the sea 
bottom are also included. Offshore these fish are scooped up by dragging a 
huge cone-shaped net along the ocean floor. Inshore, large quantities of cod 
are caught in stationary fish traps. Most rapid expansion in recent years has 
been in production of cod fillets frozen together in large slabs. These solid 
slabs of fish, shipped in refrigerated cars or trucks, are the raw material of the 
fishstick industry, which has grown very fast in the United States and now 
uses most of the groundfish slabs produced in Canada. 

The biggest fish plant in the Atlantic Provinces opened in Lunenburg, 
June 1964. It handles mainly frozen groundfish fillets. Other new plants at 
Canso, Nova Scotia, and at Montague and Summerside, Prince Edward 
Island, recently started production. Newfoundland’s output of groundfish 
fillets also has increased very quickly in recent years and is still growing. 

Tiny herring are canned as sardines, supporting a large, prosperous 
industry in southern New Brunswick. Adult herring are pickled or smoked 
in dozens of plants scattered along the Atlantic coast. The smoking plants 
make bloaters, kippers and smoked boneless herring. 

Fastest-growing among miscellaneous industries is production of frozen 
shucked scallops and frozen whole swordfish. In 1963 Atlantic fishermen found 
a new method of catching swordfish which was so successful that they caught 
more than they could sell and the per-pound price dropped so low that it was 


A fisherman weights a lobster trap off the coast of Prince Edward 
Island. The lobster fishery annually brings to the Maritimes more than 
$18 million in revenue. 


A worker loads one of the huge pressure cookers at a Steveston, British 
Columbia cannery. Salmon accounts for two thirds of the value of the 
products of B.C. fish plants. 


no longer profitable to fish. One of the important developments of 1964 was 
their success in organizing this fishery in proper relation to market demand. 
They took a smaller catch, sold it at good prices, earned 25 p.c. more than in 
1963, and now have a newly-developed fishery on a sound basis. 


Pacific Coast Fisheries 


On the Pacific coast, Canada has three very large and three small fisheries. 
The most important is salmon, which accounts for two thirds of the value of all 
products of British Columbia fish plants. Herring and halibut account for 
about one quarter. The remaining one twelfth of the total is produced by the 
shellfishery, the new tuna industry and trawler fishery. 

Salmon are taken by gillnet, seine or troll. A gillnet, with floats at the 
top and weights at the bottom, hangs from the surface of the water like a 
curtain across the path of migrating salmon when they come from the ocean 
into fresh water to spawn. A seine is a similar net paid out around a school of 
fish and then ‘“‘pursed’”’; gathered up under them so they cannot escape by 
dividing but are crowded together into a small area, from which they are 
scooped into the boat. A troll boat drags a number of baited hooks through 
the water, hooking the fish as sportsmen do but on a multiple scale. 

More salmon is canned in British Columbia than is required by the 
Canadian market. Most of it goes to Great Britain, but other Commonwealth 
countries also take considerable quantities, as does Western Europe. Frozen 
whole salmon and salmon steaks are sold all over North America. 

Pacific halibut have been scarce lately, especially in areas of the Behring 
Sea, and fishing, already carefully supervised by Canadian and American 
governments, may have to be cut still further to preserve the present stock of 
fish. Most of the catch is sold fresh or frozen to buyers in North America. 
Since 1960 halibut has been increasingly popular in England. 

Pacific herring are caught in seines. Very little is used for human consump- 
tion. Fish meal is mixed with other nourishing ingredients to make feed for 
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farm animals and pets. Herring oil is also used in the manufacture of shorten- 
ing, margarine, paints, oilcloth, ink and machine oil. 


Shellfish caught in British Columbia are: crabs, oysters, clams and 
shrimps. A high percentage of tuna is imported from Japan and canned by 
Canadian salmon firms in their off-season. The trawler fishery is similar to the 
Atlantic groundfishery but is a much smaller operation. 


Biggest contributing factor in the prosperity of Pacific fisheries in 1964-65 
is the excellent potential of the export market for canned salmon. The 
Japanese, the biggest suppliers, had a smaller pack than was expected in 1964. 
The Americans, who usually put up a big pack in Alaska, also found salmon 
scarce. But the British Columbia salmon runs were larger than either the 
biologists or the fishermen expected and cannery warehouses on the Canadian 
west coast were well filled when importing countries began to place their 
orders. 


The halibut market, which in 1963 had been at a low price level, also im- 
proved in 1964. The herring industry was disrupted by a month-long strike 
during the fall fishery and did not show as good results as in 1963, but there 
was a strong demand for herring oil and production was close to the record 
level of the previous year. 


Whitefish, pickerel and pickerel fillets are the most important products of 
the lake fisheries. They are sold mainly in the United States. There was a 
slight decline in this industry due to a consignment of whitefish produced 
in the United States which caused food poisoning there in the fall of 1963. 
Consumer purchases of whitefish decreased for several months. The market 
came back strongly in February 1964, however, and now is normal. 


Quantity and Value of Landings of the Chief Commercial Fish 


1961-63 
1961 1962 1963 
Kind of Fish ss —_——— -- 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
000 lb. $’000 7000 Ib. $7000 000 Ib. $000 

Atlantic Coast......... sae 59,004 Mes 68,373 | 1,425,298 76,608 
COd ee en ee 516,861 15,646 | 585,386 18,904 609 , 722 20 ,998 
Haddocks ae ier 118,395 A O47 Neon Oz 4,869 90 ,911 4,916 
HM alibuite nee ce 6,143 1,668 6,104 1,776 4,926 1,604 
Herring and sardines. .| 193,369 2,756 | 246,502 3,430 252102 3,086 
LODStCES epee eee 47,547 18,054 46,452 19,781 44,373 21,281 
INIACK Ere eae nee 14,118 694 16,167 653 17,200 706 
Redfish? eerncee ae 56,216 1,458 61,114 1,585 83,274 WDM 
Salmon eee 3,466 fe Alys, 3,776 152) 4,052 1,833 
SwoOrdtish. pete ee 3,196 1-238 3,495 1,580 14,458 2,975 
Other leet a ences 271 237 11426 |) 2705233 14,043 303 , 680 16,988 
Pacific Coast........... eee 39, 666 ae 49 , 854 os 40 , 466 
Ealibutieaeie ee eee 29,503 6,204 34,575 10,912 37,274 8,249 
Herningays.cnen oe |e eeon4oo 4,589 | 445,275 Al SD Sii2aZO2 6,477 
Salmons eee eos 121,634 26,152 | 163,907 30,559 119,324 22,790 
Other rere es ae Soa, COL SY I HOA 43,672 3,631 44,059 2,950 
Inland? eee ar a 12,450 ; 13,345 et 13,302 

Pickerel (blue)........ 2 1 —— — — — 
Pickerel (yellow)....... 13,346 2,455 14,959 372206 16,115 3, 74s 
NMC TIT pone cogd one 27,184 3,814 26,578 3,817 DSS PATS» 3,389 
Other eee sy eee 82,541 6,180 95,494 6,302 82,453 6,200 
‘Lotals. tte a 111,120 og 131,572 rr 130,376 


1 Quantity includes fish, shellfish and livers only. Value includes all items. 


Drilling a round at Cominco’s Sullivan mine, British Columbia. 


Mining in 1964 


Record Value of Production 


In 1964, the Canadian mineral industry’s estimated value of production 
rose 11 p.c. toa record $3,397,000,000 from the previous peak of $3,050,400,000 
established in 1963. 


The high rate of advance, compared with advances ranging from 4 p.c. 
to 8 p.c. during the previous five years, was the result of several factors. 
These included the first full year’s production from several major mining 
projects, the start of production from other large undertakings, the buoyant 
economies of the world’s industrial nations, generally rising metal prices, and 
the strong competitive position of Canadian minerals and metals in most 
market areas. 


The importance of mining to Canada’s economy may be illustrated in 
many ways. Its gross value of output leads all primary resource industries and 
is exceeded only by manufactures and construction. The value of mineral 
exports in the crude and semi-fabricated stages constitutes over 25 p.c. of the 
total value of all commodity exports and amounted, in 1964, to an estimated 
$2,100,000,000. Measured by the indexes of industrial production, its rate of 
growth is second only to electric power and gas and far outstrips the indexes of 
total industrial production and of manufacturing. The average indexes of 
these four sectors for the first 10 months, with 1949=100, were: electric power 
and gas, 395.1; mining, 319.2; total industrial production, 211.3 and manu- 
facturing, 187.4. 
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Provides Indirect Employment 


Although mechanization and automation have reduced opportunities for 
much higher direct employment, the benefits of greater production have been 
apparent in many other facets of Canada’s economy. The industry provides 
indirect employment for large numbers of people engaged in a wide variety of 
manufacturing, transportation, construction, service and other occupations. 


Output of metallic minerals in 1964 was valued at $1,704,000,000, 12.9 
p.c. above that of 1963. Shipments of industrial minerals, which include 
non-metallic and structural materials, were worth $687,300,000 compared 
with $632,600,000 the previous year, and mineral fuels production increased 
in value to $1,005,200,000 from $908,400,000. This was the first year that 
mineral fuels were valued at over $1,000,000,000. 


In 1950 the entire mineral industry reached a total value of output of 
$1,000,000,000 and, in that year, the mineral fuels were valued at only 
$200,000,000. The index of physical volume of mineral production rose to 
320 in 1964 (1949=100) from 294 in 1963 and the per capita value of mineral 
production increased to about $177 from $161. The leading mineral com- 
modities in value of output were: crude petroleum, $674,000,000; iron ore, 
$403,000,000; nickel, $382,000,000; copper, $328,000,000; zinc, $193,000,000; 
natural gas, $183,000,000; and asbestos, $148,000,000. It was the first year 
that Canada ranked highest in world mine production of zinc. 


Leading Mineral-Producing Provinces 


Ontario remained Canada’s leading mineral-producing province with 
output valued at $911,100,000, 26.8 p.c. of Canada’s total output. It was 
followed by Alberta with 22.0 p.c. of total output; Quebec. with 19.8 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan 8.2; British Columbia 7.9; and Newfoundland with 5.6 p.c. 
Ontario’s percentage of Canada’s total mineral production has been declining 
steadily during the past few years. In 1964, Quebec and Newfoundland 
registered strong absolute and percentage gains from the previous year while 
output from British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba registered minor 
percentage losses even though the value of output of each of the provinces 
increased. 


In 1964 the world’s largest in- 
duction furnace was put into 
operation by the Quebec Iron 
and Titanium Co., at Sorel, 
Que., where ilmenite ore is 
processed to produce titania 
slag and pig iron (Sorelmetal). 
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Drums of powdered columbium 
oxide concentrate await ship- 
ment at the plant of St. 
Lawrence Columbium and 
Metals Corporation, Oka, Que. 
Columbium is valued for its 
resistance to corrosion and is 
combined to form stainless steel 
and many valuable alloys. The 
United States is the chief 
purchaser. 


Expansion and diversification of mineral production occurred in all pro- 
ducing provinces. In British Columbia the year was highlighted by expansion 
of the non-ferrous metals’ industry with output of copper, most of which was 
exported to Japan as concentrates, coming from several new operations; the 
announcement of plans by large companies to develop molybdenite properties 
for 1965 production; and increased output of lead and zinc. In the Prairie 
Provinces output of petroleum, natural gas, and sulphur recovered from the 
latter, continued to rise; potash deposits of Saskatchewan were being pre- 
pared for additional production and output of some 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
tons a year is envisaged in 1966-67. First trial shipments of lead-zinc ore 
from the large high-grade Pine Point deposits in the Northwest Territories 
were made via the recently completed 430-mile railway to Grimshaw, Alberta, 
and thence to Kimberley, B.C., for treatment. 


The large, good-grade zinc-copper-silver discovery near Timmins, 
Ontario, made by Texas Gulf Sulphur Company was probably the outstand- 
ing mineral development in Ontario during 1964. Quebec’s mineral industry 
continued to expand and set new production records. Its iron ore, copper, 
asbestos, and lead-zinc outputs were at all-time highs. The Mattagami-area 
mines completed their first full year’s production, new copper mines began 
production and the facilities at the Valleyfield zinc refinery, which began 
operations in 1963, will be expanded. 


Initial development in the zinc-copper-silver property of the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co., in the Timmins area, Ontario. 


Plans announced by Brunswick Mining and Smelting Company to ex- 
pand operations in the Bathurst area of New Brunswick and to build a large 
$117,000,000 complex embracing chemical, fertilizer, steel and base metal 
facilities will provide the province with a strong base from which further in- 
dustries will develop. It will be a giant step towards the industrial develop- 
ment of New Brunswick. Production of industrial minerals in Nova Scotia 
continued a steady year-to-year growth with gypsum, salt and barite being 
the leading minerals in value of output. Newfoundland also continued to 
make mineral production gains with iron ore, copper, lead and zinc being 
produced in record quantities. 


Metallic Minerals 


Metallic mineral production in 1964 was valued at $1,704,000,000 com- 
pared with $1,509,000,000 in 1963. Iron ore replaced nickel for the first time as 
Canada’s leading metallic mineral. The increase in metallics’ output was 
spread over a number of commodities with the largest advances being made in 
iron ore, zinc, copper and nickel. Output of silver, lead and gold were about 
the same as in 1963; uranium shipments declined. 


Canadian iron ore producers set a new record with shipments 
at 38,600,000 short tons being more than 8,000,000 tons above the previous 
record of 1963. The main factor responsible for the increase was the record 
steel production in the United States, Canada’s largest customer for iron ore. 
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Two new producers of high-grade ore—the Adams Mine (pellets) near Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario, and Wabush Mines (concentrates) in Labrador—reached 
the tune-up stage near the end of the year. Still undergoing construction at 
the year end was Arnaud Pellets’ plant at Pointe Noire, Quebec. Also under 
construction, for expected completion in 1965, is the pellet plant of Caland 
Ore Company in the Steep Rock area of Ontario. 


Nickel production in 1964, at 232,875 short tons valued at $382,000,000 
was only slightly above 1963. During the course of the year, the production 
curtailments that had been established in 1962 and 1963 by The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited (INCO) and Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines, Limited were withdrawn because of the substantially increased demand 
for nickel, particularly in the United States. INCO commenced the develop- 
ment of a new mine, the Birchtree, near Thompson, Manitoba, with produc- 
tion planned for 1968. Falconbridge continued the development of its Strath- 
cona mine, for initial production in 1967. 


Mine production of copper at 494,017 tons set a new record in 1964. 
The voluntary production curtailments, made by major producers in Canada 
and other countries in 1962 and continued throughout 1963, were suspended 
during 1964. The supply-demand balance, which had been maintained by 
means of world production and marketing curtailments, was upset by a high 
level of industrial activity, the threat of work stoppages at major United 
States producers, and increased purchasing to cover rise in consumption and 
to replenish’ inventories. 


Of major importance was the spectacular discovery of large high-grade 
zinc-copper-silver deposits by Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, near Timmins, 
Ontario. The company prepared immediate plans for large-scale production. 
In British Columbia, a start was made on a mine access road and tunnel to 
the copper deposit of Granduc Mines, Limited, following eight years of ex- 
ploration. 


_ The Canadian potash industry is concentrated in southern Saskatchewan. Kalium 
Chemicals Ltd. (above) recovers potash by solution mining, the first plant to use this 
process. It taps the sylvite beds more than 5,000 feet below the surface. 
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Canadian Zinc Establishes World Record 


Canadian mine output of zine reached a record 682,000 tons in 1964, to 
make Canada the world’s largest mine producer of this mineral. The increase 
resulted mainly from the first full year of production from the new mines in the 
Mattagami area of Quebec and from the production of a large new mine in the 
Bathurst area of New Brunswick. Refined zinc tonnage also increased in 1964 


due largely to the first full year of production at the new zinc refinery near 
Valleyfield, Quebec. 


Mine output of lead amounted to 200,000 tons in 1964. World lead mine 
production increased slightly and refined lead production increased moder- 
ately in 1964. Lead consumption, however, increased by 7 p.c. and, despite 
releases from United States government stockpiles, supplies of lead fell short 
of requirements. 


The number of operating lode gold mines continued to diminish with 
the result that Canada’s gold production at 3,810,000 ounces, valued at 
$143,855,000, declined to its lowest level since 1948, the year the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act was introduced. Two long-producing lode gold 
mines closed in 1964 and a number of other long-producing mines are due to 
close shortly because of exhaustion of ore reserves. 


Deliveries of uranium oxide to the United States, the United Kingdom 


and to the Canadian government stockpile, in 1964, amounted to 6,914 tons 
valued at $85,000,000 compared with 8,352 tons worth $137,000,000 in 1963. 


A herd of reindeer in the Mackenzie Delta, north of the Arctic Circle, is undisturbed 
by a geophysical observer who is reading a gravity meter, during an evaluation of 
potential petroleum resources of the region. 


The International Nickel plant, Thompson, Manitoba is a $200 million 

capital investment. It is the only completely-integrated nickel mining 

development—mining, concentrating, smelting and refining—in the 
world. 


The short-term stockpile program, instituted by the Federal Government in 
1963, ended on June 30, 1964. At the end of 1964, only three Canadian uran- 
ium mines remained in operation—Denison and Rio Algom (Nordic) mines 
in the Elliot Lake area of Ontario and the Beaverlodge area mine of Eldorado 
Mining and Refining, Limited, Saskatchewan. In addition, Stanrock Uranium 
Mines in the Elliot Lake area is completing its part of the United Kingdom 
contract by recovering uranium oxide by bacterial leaching. 

Canadian silver production in 1964 amounted to 31,112,000 ounces, 
slightly over 1,000,000 ounces greater than in 1963. The increase was due 
principally to increased production of silver from base metal mines, some of 
which witnessed their first full year of production and four of which com- 
menced initial operations during the year. Canada is now the world’s fourth 
largest mine producer of silver, after Mexico, Peru and the United States. 

Production of platinum metals in 1964 amounted to 374,988 ounces, 
valued at $25,196,159. This was slightly higher than 1963 production because 
of increased production of nickel from which platinum metals are recovered 
as by-products. Cobalt production, also recovered in large part as a by- 
product of nickel mining increased in 1964 to 3,196,000 pounds valued at 
$6,484,000. 

Molybdenum shipments continued to increase markedly, attaining, in 
1964, a record of 1,300,000 pounds valued at $1,800,000. Significant develop- 
ments on the Canadian scene included two new molybdenum mines in British 
Columbia, one on Boss Mountain and one near Endako. Both mines will come 
into production in 1965. Columbium (niobium) production from Canada’s 
only producer, in the Oka area of Quebec, was 2,250,000 pounds of Cb205 
contained in concentrates—a substantial increase from 1963. Canada’s only 
tungsten mine, in the Yukon Territory, reopened in July, after a year of 
closure due to depressed conditions in the tungsten market. Primary alumi- 
num output increased in 1964 to an estimated 835,000 tons and annual pro- 
ductive capacity increased to 913,000 short tons. Although Canada is the 
second largest producer of primary aluminum in the world, it is unique in that 
85 p.c. of its production is exported. 
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Industrial Minerals 

Industrial minerals set a production value record for the seventh con- 
secutive year with output of non-metallics and structural materials both 
registering new highs. The largest contributor was the asbestos industry 
which shipped crude and milled fibres worth $148,000,000. Quebec contributed 
about 80 p.c. of the asbestos production with British Columbia, Newfound- 
land and Ontario following in that order. Potash shipments from Saskat- 
chewan were worth nearly $31,000,000, up from $22,500,000 in 1963. Ship- 
ments of elemental sulphur, recovered from the processing of natural gas, 
increased to 1,600,000 tons from 1,200,000 tons and output of titanium 
dioxide, salt, gypsum, nepheline syenite and several other industrial minerals 
were also higher. 


Production of structural materials (cement, sand and gravel, stone, 
clay products and lime) kept pace with activity in home building, industrial 
construction and road and railway projects. Most cement plants operated at, 
or near, Capacity to produce 7,700,000 tons valued at $133,000,000. Sand and 
gravel output was worth $124,000,000 and that of stone $83,600,000. 


Asbestos shipments in 1964 at 1,377,000 tons of fibre valued at 
$148,370,000 established a record for the fifth successive year. However, 
estimated production indicates that the USSR, for the first time, may have 
moved ahead of Canada as the world’s leading producer of asbestos. During 
the year an important corporate change took place in Canada when Asbestos 
Corporation Ltd. acquired the assets of Johnson’s Co. Ltd. and Johnson’s 
Asbestos Company in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. Asbestos Corpora- 
tion also acquired the asbestos deposit of Murray Mining Corporation near 
the west side of Ungava Bay in far northern Quebec. 


World potash demand increased in 1964 at a higher rate than in past 
years and exceeded production. In North America, supplies were barely 
sufficient to serve domestic and some export demand. Had it not been for full 
production and an increase in capacity at the Esterhazy, Saskatchewan, 
plant of International Minerals and Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited 
shortages would have occurred in North America and would have been even 
more serious in overseas markets. Potash production in Saskatchewan was 
862,000 tons valued at $30,700,000 compared with 626, 860 tons worth 
$22,500,000 in 1963. Kalium Chemicals Limited commenced production of 
potash by a solution-mining method in September and shipped limited 
amounts. Several other companies were developing their potash lease hold- 
ings in Saskatchewan for production in 1965 and succeeding years. 


Canada continued as one of the world’s largest producers of elemental 
sulphur with 1964 production, nearly all recovered from processing sour 
natural gas, amounting to 1,600,000 tons valued at $15,400,000, an increase 
of 15.2 p.c. from the value of production in 1963. In addition, the value of 
sulphur contained in smelter gases and of pyrites amounted to $4,500,000 and 
$1,100,000, respectively. Elemental sulphur recovery capacity at year end in 
17 plants was 2,100,000 tons a year. This will increase to 2,500,000 tons in 
1965 upon completion of three new plants and the expansion of one plant. 
The shipments of titanium dioxide slags and other titanium products were 
valued at $21,000,000. 


Mineral Fuels 


Mineral fuels production embraces crude petroleum, 
natural gas and coal. Output of crude petroleum at 
274,000,000 barrels valued at $674,500,000 was 6.4 p.c. 
higher than in 1963. Production of natural gas liquids re- 
covered from processing natural gas was valued at 
$75,100,000 and brought the output value of liquid hydro- 
carbons in 1964 to $749,600,000. Production of crude 
petroleum and natural gas liquids averaged 856,000 barrels 
a day with about 300,000 barrels a day being exported to 
the United States. Natural gas production set a record of 
1,360,000,000,000 cubic feet having a value of $183,500,000; 
about 380,000,000,000 cubic feet of it was exported to the 
United States. 


Pipeline construction for transmission, gathering, 
looping and distribution was stimulated by encouraging 
oil and gas discoveries in Alberta and British Columbia 
combined with growing market demand. Drilling activity 
for exploration and development of oil and gas was at the 
highest rate since 1956. Of considerable importance to the 
petroleum industry was the decision by Cities Service 
Athabasca Inc. to proceed with plans to extract petroleum 
from the bituminous sands north of Edmonton—one of 
the greatest petroleum reserves in the world. 


Production of liquid hydrocarbons, embracing crude: 
oil and natural gas liquids, at 856,000 barrels a day was 
nearly 9 p.c. more than the 1963 average. 


Coal production in 1964 of 11,072,776 tons valued at 
$72,109,342 increased 5 p.c. in volume from 1963 and was 
the second consecutive year of production increase since 
1962 when output was the lowest in 56 years. Financial 
assistance during the 1963-64 fiscal year in the form of 
$18,300,000 in federal transportation subventions was the 


highest in any year since coal subvention payments began 
in 1928, 


The pattern of changing economic development is etched upon 
the skyline of Saskatchewan by the tall slender rigs and derricks 
of the oilmen. In 1964 estimated production of Saskatchewan 
oil fields was more than 80 million barrels. 


Canada’s Mineral Production, by Type and per Capita Value, 
1950 and 1955-64 


Metallic Industrial 
Year Minerals Minerals 
$’000 , 000 $’000 , 000 
19OSOR eee | 617 227 
19 SSea are ¢ 1,008 373 
1950 scone. 1,146 420 
LOST Gomteme a 1,159 466 
195 Sieewgoks 1,130 460 
TISO RN Ger ba oweil 502 
1960. 1,407 520 
L9G Tee 1,387 542 
1962. 1,496 574 
POOS SAMs, 1,510 632 
1964 es 1,705 687 


Per Capita 
Fuels Total Valve 
$’000 , 000 $’000 , 000 $ 

201 1,045 76.24 
414 TAiO5 114.37 
519 2,085 129.65 
565 2,190 1S deaf 
Set: 2,101 122.99 
536 2,409 137.79 
566 2,493 139.48 
653 2,582 141.59 
781 2 S51 153.53 
908 3,050 161.48 
1,005 3,397 176.64 


1 Preliminary. 


Exports of Mineral-Based Products in Relation to Total Trade, 
1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
$’000 , 000 D:C: $’000 , 000 pace 
Raw material. we Re Rae ends vn ek RnR oR Nes snare tea ere 992.1 16.0 10427 1553 
SEM proce ssec. Ae We a ret ee eee ee pe, 943.4 15.3 971.4 14.3 
Totala:. 27260 eh ies Ce Pe ee 1,935.5 | 31.3| 2,014.1 | 29.6 
Total exports of all products.............. 6,178.6 100.0 6,798.5 100.0 


Value of Mineral Production of Canada, by Classes, 1955-1964 


: Non- Mineral Structural 
Year Metallics metallics Fuels Materials Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOSSH ee 1,007,839,501 | 144,920,841 414,318,015 | 228,232,439 | 1,795,310,796 
1OSG ee 1,146,349,595 | 160,341,599 518,761,191 | 259,453,169 | 2,084,905 ,554 
1957 eee 1,159,579,226 | 169,061,110 564,776,791 | 296,905,265 | 2,190,322,392 
LOS Ste oe 1,130,160,395 | 150,354,802 510,768,681 | 309,455,160 | 2,100, 739,038 
1950 eal 1,370 648.535 1.178.216,641 939,977,823 | 324,577 ,S12 | 2. 4091020511 
1960.23.2 1,406,558,061 | 197,505,783 565,851,829 | 322,594,308 | 2,492,509,981 
LOGIA eee 1,387,159,036 | 210,467,786 653 ,327, 802 331,345 , 763 2,582 ,300 , 387 
1962 ee 1,496,433,950 | 217,453,009 780,932,387 | 356,166,833 | 2,850,986,179 
196305 1,509 536,931 | 253,452,413 908,428,087 | 379,011,116 | 3,050,428,547 
1964274. 1,704,622,877 | 286,900,692 | 1,005,190,049 | 400,441,081 | 3,397,154,699 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1962-1964 


1962 1963 1964 
Province 
Per Per Per 
Value eank Value cent Value cent 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland....... 101,858,960 3.6 137,796,707 4.5 191,922 ,042 5.6 
Prince Edward Island. 677 ,906 (eal 798,345 0.1 843,115 0.1 
INGVALS Cobian =. se ee 61,651,093 2aal| 66,317,617 2552) 66,952,434 23.0 
New Brunswick...... 21 Silo 0.8 28,343,419 0.9 49 ,856,301 1S 
OU De Cam Cerys te ade yea 519,453,166 18.1 540,615 ,068 NRE 671,881,571 19.8 
Ontario. den eee ee ee 913,342 1:74) S21 873,828,297 | 28.6 911,098,372 | 26.8 
Manit@baee rane 158 ,932 ,169 ESO 169 , 638,539 5.6 175,041,740 SY 
Saskatchewan: 240,653,502 8) 212. 355), OO 8.9 279,995 ,723 8.2 
Adbertario. ewes cee 566,502 , 703 19.9 669,311,368 | 21.9 747,348,396 | 22.0 
British Columbia..... 235,428,135 8.3 261,146,081 8.6 269 , 293,797 7.9 
Mirk onesie foe ee 13), 137..730 0.5 14,366,936 ORS 15,210,744 0.4 
Northwest Territories 17,537,066 0.6 15,911,163 0.5 17,710,464 Oz5 
Lotals« aoe 2, 850,986,179 |100.0 |3,050, 428,547 |100.0 |3,397,154,699 |100.0 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Kinds, 1963 and 1964 


Mineral 
Bismuth BPR eaten sa eas 


Coppers seen wen oe 

OE Ran a eg ai NN I a aoe 
TrONMOLG weve. elke ae. 
Iron-sremeltm secre ae - 
Lead 
Magonesiim sian or 
WiEhCULVsaare era oe 
Moly bdenunis.¢.2..... 
INGE] er te tee Fe nh as tons es 
Riatinium: group aeea. ne 
SOrenilarinewsrs wee hee 
SULVeGeetser eae eee 


NMOL ee eee eee 
US Ces SRS Are Mok ea ae 
Tungsten (WO3)....... 
Uranium (U308) 


Arsenious oxide........ 
INGDESCOSU ET Ste ee 
IBATILC RR ha aan ere sca 


eld spatmemcaascrar fotos 
Euhitorspat ponies 
Gemistones......6.....% 
Graphite. 3 4 ae 


Gypsum ccs aa 


[Wand CWE hes eee A ay a meee eee 
Magnesitic-dolomite 
ESOL lave hVOM ES nig oso ore 
Witcateweee ences eee 
Nepheline syenite...... 
Reate mosses ene 
Potash (Ko0)ee eee 
RozzZOlaner erence 


Ouantz hale nee eiete 
Salli eer Weer tek en aees 
Soapstone and talc*.... 
Sodium sulphate....... 
Sulphur, in smelter gas.. 
Sulphur, elemental..... 
Titanium dioxide, etc... 


Total non-metallics 
Coals eee ee 
INERSIAWWGAS Soa bh 5 3 
Nat. gas by-products... 
Petroleum, crude....... 


Total fuels......... 


Stones (aareecics toe 


Total structural 
materials......... 


Grand Total........ 


Unit 1963 1964 
of a — 
Measure] Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
lb. 1,601,253 624,489 1,718,634 866,200 
lb. 359,125 704,103 387,213 839,725 
lb. 2,475,485 5,941,164 2,800,761 8,950,213 
lb. 98,673 117,247 158,875 174,762 
lb. 3,024,965 6,122,169 3,196,322 6,484,255 
lb. 1,393,444 1,300,009 2,250,000 2,305 ,000 
lb. 905,117,779 284,403,710 988,033 ,963 328,233,604 
oz.t 4,003,127 151,118,045 3,810,738 143,855,362 
ton 30,143,649 313,182,963 38,664,583 402,892,490 
ton See 9,246,713 Sie 15,954,893 
lb. 402,329,071 44,256,199 400,770,432 53,863,546 
Ib. 17,810,348 5,357,816 18,041,900 5,592,989 
lb. — -= 5,548 22,192 
lb. 833,867 1,344,004 1,278,404 1,789,234 
lb. 434,059,725 360,392,658 465,749,775 381,996,719 
oz.t 357,651 22,585,205 374,988 25,196,159 
lb. 468,772 2,273,545 448,750 XPS) iio 
oz.t 29,932,003 41,425,891 31,111,943 43,556,719 
lb. 76,842 499,473 79,789 508,830 
lb. fe ie - os 
lb. 927,062 648,943 356,074 623,128 
lb. a ve ie a 
lb. 16,703,066 136,909,119 13,828,369 85,418,271 
lb. 947,444,960 121,083,466 | 1,364,048,909 193,285,404 
1,509,536,931 1,704,622,877 
lb. 187,450 7,498 300,000 12,000 
ton 1,275,530 136,956,180 1,377,079 148,370,312 
ton 173,503 1,693,119 172,415 1,692,400 
ton 798 26,830 584 20,360 
ton 8,608 197,031 8,615 205,420 
ton ose 1,976,006 2,291,626 
lb. 16,000 1575529 15,000 
ton — — 13 6,570 
ton 10 2,000 10 2,000 
ton 5,955,266 11,237,952 6,373,765 12,397,828 
ton 978 74,505 914 79,015 
lb. 644,354 682,029 1,049,783 1,152,000 
ae ee 3,439,890 we 3,467,029 
lb. 1,183,041 44,284 1,202,800 95,583 
ton 254,000 2,699,202 292,042 3,397,106 
ton 243,311 8,680,228 245,117 7,177,608 
ton 626,860 22,500,000 862,440 30,660,000 
ton oe 17,994 me 20,000 
ton 476,438 1,643,629 356,349 1,128,019 
ton 1,836,612 3,687,979 2,130,837 4,602,864 
ton 3,721,994 22,316,565 3,892,636 23,075,518 
ton 54,250 UST endless 57,150 819,154 
ton 256,914 4,121,114 330,178 5,328,220 
ton 353,243 3,488,181 434,776 4,493,182 
ton 1,249 887 13,380,182 soy mee koe 15,409,943 
ton hes 13,806,608 om 20,981,935 
Sie ey 253,452,413 286,900,692 
ton 10,575,694 71,756,581 1 OF25776 72,109,342 
Mcf. 1,117,425,217 150,468,714 | 1,363,814,214 183,505,880 
bbl. os 70,997,795 ee 75,096,676 
bbl 257,661,777 615,204,997 274,250,125 674,478,151 
Aa 908,428,087 1,005,190,049 
we Sas 38,154,294 Ree 40,534,768 
ton 7,013,662 118,614,929 7,744,516 133,087,366 
ton 1,450,731 18,504,220 1,490,922 19,122,104 
ton 189,570,503 123,854,254 189,374,681 124,049,509 
ton 62,655,329 79,883,419 63,630,849 83,647,334 
379,011,116 400,441,081 
Pre ae 3,050,428,547 3,397,154,699 


.. figures not available. 


— nil or zero. 


... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 


*Includes pyrophyllite 


Forestry 


First Among Industries in Exports and 
Total Capital Invested 


Canada’s forests, which extend in an unbroken belt 600 to 1,300 miles 
wide from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are one of Canada’s greatest renewable 
resources. 


There are approximately 150 kinds of trees native to Canada of which 
about one-fifth are softwoods. Of these, spruce, Douglas fir, hemlock, cedar, 
pine, balsam fir, yellow. birch, maple and poplar provide most of Canada’s 
lumber. Spruce, balsam fir, jack pine, hemlock and poplar are the principal 
species used in the manufacture of pulp and paper. British Columbia accounts 
for some 37 p.c. of Canada’s cut of timber followed by Quebec, with 28 p.c., 
and Ontario, with 16 p.c. 


Productive forests—those capable of producing usable timber—cover 
nearly 1,000,000 square miles. About 82 p.c. of this forest land is publicly 
owned and administered by the ten provincial governments which make the 
forest crop available to the forest industries through a variety of systems. 
The remaining 18 p.c. is made up of farm weodlots, forest land owned by 
companies and by individuals, and areas for which the Federal Government js 
responsible. 


Average annual utilization of some 3,200,000,000 cubic feet, together with 
losses, is still much less than the annual growth of the forests. Nevertheless, 
the drain is increasing, and has prompted governments and industry alike to 
plan for greater production. 
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Over the past few years, the standards of utilization of Canada’s forests 
have been much improved. Today, a greater amount of pulp and paper can 
be produced from one cord of wood than ever before. Alcohol, vanillin, 
tanning liquor, road binders and turpentine are made from what were formerly 
waste materials in the production of pulp. The development of new pulping 
processes and the manufacture of products such as fibreboard, particleboard 
and laminated wood products are permitting the harvesting of formerly 
unused woods and the more complete utilization of wood harvested. 


The Department of Forestry 


The importance of the forest industries to the nation was recognized by 
the creation of a separate Department of Forestry in 1960. 


The new Department is responsible for the carrying out of forest surveys 
on federally-administered lands and assisting Federal Government agencies 
with forest management matters. It also provides public information and 
education on the protection and wise use of the nation’s forests. It maintains 
regional laboratories, field stations and experimental areas on federal lands 
and carries out extensive basic and applied research. Since 1962 nearly 
$8,000,000 have been made available annually to the provinces under a 
‘single package’ agreement, replacing three former agreements. 


A huge logging truck is unloaded at a lumber camp in British Columbia. 
The province has an annual cut of more than one million cubic feet. 
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ARDA 


In March 1964, responsibility for the administration of the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act of 1961 was transferred, by Order-in- 
Council, from the Minister of Agriculture to the Minister of Forestry. Re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation 
Act and the program respecting freight assistance and storage costs on western 
feed grains was also transferred to the Minister of Forestry. 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act is enabling legis- 
lation. It permits the Federal Government to contribute financial aid and pro- 
vide research in implementing federal-provincial rural development programs. 
The ARDA program is intended to assist rural areas in resource development 
and use, in the creation of income and employment opportunities. The ARDA 
legislation provides for the involvement of community organizations in social 
and economic planning, thus tying ‘‘self-help’’ programs to the broader 
programs of provincial and federal governments. 


Four general areas of activity are provided for in the Act and in the 
General Agreement, which was signed in 1962 between each province and the 
Federal Government—soil and water conservation, alternate land use, rural 
community development, and research. The term ‘‘community development”’ 
embraces a concept of resource development, industrial development and 
stimulation of regional economies according to comprehensive plans worked 
out between the community organizations and the senior governments. 


The ARDA program was fully operating early in 1963 with the estab- 
lishment of numerous federal-provincial projects, the majority concerning 
alternate land use and soil and water conservation. The initiative for pro- 
posing all projects, except those in the field of research, rests with the prov- 
inces. By the end of 1964, nearly 700 projects had been proposed. The total 
financial commitment was close to $60,000,000 of which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes approximately half. 


The largest of the ARDA research programs currently under way is the 
Canada Land Inventory, a program to classify lands in the settled portions of 
Canada according to their capability for use in agriculture, forestry, wildlife 
and recreation, thus providing a guide for programs of land use adjustment. 


Forest Industries 


The forests are the source of over 30 p.c. of all Canadian exports. Forest 
industries consist of woods’ operations, the lumber industry, the pulp and paper 
industry and the wood-using and paper-using groups of industries. The latter 
use partially manufactured wood, pulp or paper, as their raw materials. 


Logging. Because of the rugged terrain, the large size of the trees, and the 
nature of integrated operations, logging in the far west coastal areas has long 
been highly mechanized. This has been the case more rarely in eastern oper- 
ations where smaller trees with their generally lower individual values make 
highly-developed mechanization economically difficult. In 1962 a group of 
companies formed the Logging Research Associates to pool their resources in 
an effort to achieve substantial and rapid progress in the field of wood ex- 
traction. 
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A forester studies a humidity gauge to determine if the woods are too 
dry for logging operations. Humidity sticks are weighed daily on 
such scales. 


The output of Canada’s forests in 1962 amounted to 3,431,802,000 cubic 
feet of solid wood, with products valued at $887,814,000. This includes logs, 
bolts, pulpwood, fuelwood, poles, railway ties, and other primary products. 
Minor products include Christmas trees and miscellaneous roundwood prod- 
ucts. Almost 96 p.c. of the industrial wood cut in 1962 was processed to some 
degree in Canada. 


With regard to volume of production of primary wood products, in 1962 
logs and bolts were the most important products in Canada as a whole and 
in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, the Yukon, and 
the Northwest Territories in particular. Pulpwood was most important in all 
other provinces except Prince Edward Island where fuelwood took the lead. 


Lumber. The lumber industry is particularly dependent upon the general 
economic condition of the country and on the state of foreign markets. The 
effects of fluctuating demand are more noticeable in British Columbia than 
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A jackladder and log boom are shown at Terrace Bay, Ontario. The 
forest industry of Canada employs more than 300,000 persons and pays 
out more than a billion dollars annually in salaries and wages. 


elsewhere in Canada because of the dependence of that province on the lumber 
industry. The provisional figure for Canadian lumber production for 1963 
stands at 9,277,244,000 ft.b.m., an increase of about 5.0 p.c. over the 1962 
figure of 8,829,380,000 ft.b.m. Of the 1962 total, British Columbia accounted 
for 68 p.c., the Prairie Provinces and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
for 5.0 p.c., Ontario for 7.4 p.c., Quebec for 13.2 p.c., and the Atlantic Provinces 
for 6.4 p.c. These respective percentages have not changed substantially from 
those for the previous year. : 


Canadian sawmills vary greatly in size and product. A few, located in 
coastal British Columbia, are capable of cutting up to half a million board feet 
of lumber in a single shift. Others are small enterprises, often only turning out 
five or six thousand feet a day. Spruce is the leading species, both in volume 
and value. Douglas fir is second, followed in volume produced by hemlock, 
cedar, balsam fir, white pine, jack pine, yellow birch, and maple. 


The lumber industry proper employed 42,938 employees who earned 
$161,888,000 in salaries and wages in 1962. Shipments amounted to 
7,786,982,000 ft.b.m. of lumber with a gross value of $522,704,000. Exports 
amounted to 5,446,472,000 ft.b.m. valued at $394,491 ,000. 


Pulp and Paper. The manufacture of pulp and paper has been Canada’s 
leading industry for many years. It stands first among all industries in 
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value of production, exports, total wages paid, and total capital invested. 
It is the largest consumer of electrical power and largest buyer of goods and 
services in the land. The industry has a newsprint capacity of more than three 
times that of any other country and provides nearly 50 p.c. of the world’s 
newsprint needs. Canada stands second only to Sweden as the world’s largest 
pulp exporter and second to the United States as the largest pulp producer. 
The largest individual pulp and paper mill in the world is located in Canada. 


The industry includes several forms of industrial activity: logging opera- 
tions, manufacture of various kinds of pulps and papers, and manufacture of 
a variety of paperboard products. In 1962 there were 29 mills making pulp 
only, 24 were making paper only and 72 were making pulp and paper. Some 
of the latter are completely integrated establishments conducting all operations 
from cutting to the final production of newsprint, wrapping paper, fine paper, 
tissue paper, paperboard and other wood fibre and cellulose products. Over 
74 p.c. of the wood pulp manufactured was converted to other products in 
Canada; the remainder was shipped abroad. Newsprint accounted for about 
75 p.c. of all paper products manufactured and over 93 p.c. of all paper prod- 
ucts exported in 1962. Canadian production of paper, paperboard, and build- 
ing board in 1962 was 8,879,000 tons. Quebec’s share of this figure was 43 p.c., 
Ontario’s was 29 p.c., British Columbia’s was about 14 p.c., and that of the 
remaining provinces was 14 p.c. 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
1940, 1960, 1961 and 1962 


1940 1960 1961 
Establishments yeaa see eee No. 103 128 125 2S 
BCI DlOV.CeSsersnea sore ete: se 34,719 65,642 65,799 64,885 
Salariesvandiwarese eee ee. $000 56,074 344,410 SSS, 17 355,245 
Gross value of factory shipments. ,, DOS OSSma uo Sai al OS25340n lee 165.300 
Value added by manufacture.... ,, 158,231 811,547 840 , 647 880 , 260 
Pulpyshippedaerea were teres ’000 tons we Sf iy 3,690 
$000 436,920 
BRanereshippe dances acerca ‘000 tons 8,661 
$'000 sy st 1,190,498 
Pilprexportedins siewre cee ‘000 tons 1,069 2,600 3,044 
$’000 60 , 930 S25R122 : 369 , 902 
Newsprint exported............ ’000 tons 3,243 6,190 6,254 6,148 
$000 151,360 757,930 761,313 753,060 


Continuous fundamental and applied research into woodland and pulp 
and paper mill operations is carried out by the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, which also, in co-operation with McGill University, 
trains postgraduate students in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


Wood -Using Industries. This group includes the industries, other than the 
sawmills and the pulp and paper industry, that use wood as their principal 
raw material: shingle mills, the veneer and plywood mills, sash, door and 
planing mills, wooden box factories, etc. Most of these industries obtain from 
the sawmills the wood that they transform into planed and matched lumber, 
flooring, doors, windows, laminated structures, prefabricated buildings, boxes, 
barrels, caskets, woodenware, etc. 
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In 1962 these industries employed 40,530 persons (39,848 in 1961) and 
paid out $150,094,000 ($142,910,000 in 1961) in salaries and wages. The 
gross selling value of their products was $542,233,000 ($500,238,000 in 1961). 
Of this amount the sash, door and planing mill industry accounted for 
$245,371,000 ($236,130,000 in 1961) and the veneer and plywood industry for 
$166,043,000 ($143,719,000 in 1961). 


The new Forest Research Laboratory at Victoria, British Columbia, 

opened on February 15, 1965. It houses insect and disease research 

facilities as well as the unit established to pursue other forest research. 

It also serves as administrative headquarters for the Federal depart- 
ment’s forestry activities in British Columbia. 


Area Classification 


1963 
Thousands of Acres 
Forest Land SS 
Merchant- Young 
able Growth Total 

Productive Forest 
SOlEWOOd biea se Be ean, Ween aeasog ls Soa ea 202 , 987 142,312 345 , 299 
Muxedw OO Gi cersr atten Caicece oii rR ene ee 86, 879 57,505 144,384 
Hard Woo dich edvsns fierce th ee ee 32,373 41,138 13,511 
Sup totals ero, et On a ee ee eee ere 322,239 240,955 563,194 
Winclassitied }s ap yee ns skied tek 2, eek ee Cereals 8 eee 56,291 
RCO Ua ease ts SN EGN ERRPS AES PUA EE ON US RM ota Baril soe oe d 619, 485 
INon-productive sh orests. sees oe ee ee 475,419 
‘Lotal'Roresty 3, fcc fascists ae ee ee ae 1,094,904 
Non-forest* Land 3, 473138 see a eee 1,183,648 
Total Cand s.: 8224 fa On ak Ce ee eee RD ee IX IT his SbY4 
Wa ter rei. San ee Se ee Oe es 186,606 
Total Areaiof'Canadal see ee ere eee eae 2,465,158 


SS A AS SS) 
1 Productive forest land not yet restocked. 
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Forest Fire Statistics 


2 _____________ EEE ae 


Average 


Item Annual ieee 
1952-61 
Areas Burned 000’s of Acres 
Merchantablestiin berate tre tree orc ke 574 299 
V.OUN EF ETOW. LIne n atere co merece cote tern exec Metocsientey to icctrseeri 569 155 
GUEEO VET LANG Sia en ee Ean Ce ne Ieee Ren eres 339 139 
INONELOLEStEGMLA TICS eaeee eiter ora tet ce eebere tain ths Siar eh eicpacaietr 1,246 271 
RS ee Bers he ae Be cree EA USES Ty SF ES SLC cae oe a re 2,728 864 
Merchantable Timber Burned 000’s of Cubic Feet 
ILAv ERE TW sh wate bb a chou eso eet A-0 oho SeaitOke Gaon moro ceo ice Glecerrats 279,998 8,200 
Simalleninacenial permeates eis eee ait ore oy eetnchchnGln iene 2 255,050 1747332 
4 COR el bis 3 he gis HA a oie A aero Sey SSR Rn rR a 535,048 125,532 
Estimated Values Destroyed 000’s of Dollars 
OMPOLESEGUMAT OAS Terr ee eens RNAi reo cabenes ea emee st cele 12,582 6,464 
Other property........ ee err io OA an, 0 eae oe AN Rr 791 514 


*Wood values are based on prevailing stumpage rates only; damage to soil, site quality, stream- 


flow regulation, wildlife, recreational and similar values are not included. 


1961 1962 
Fire by Causes mal == <—aae 
No % No % 

REGreationtye meee ee tees ors oh ore ebegoks sae 1,561 18.0 1,675 26.7 
SOttleme nti ractate cic oe- eaten fone any Sen eh yuaaee oa ont tats 1,047 WAS i 604 9.6 
IWOOdS2O DELACIONS ea nreen ete: Tomas ima rh bie 161 1.9 289 4.6 
Other industrial operationss «ac... ogee see a. 330 3.8 95 15 
RA ROAGS Set ea ihe Mais ue edo t eke derseecencke 318 aot DAN SRO. 
Publichprojectsa vaca ee ee 129 15 88 1.4 
INCENGIALY oS Sones ee Dee ee ee eS 354 Am 231 3.7 
Miscellaneous) Knowl jor ereee eee te cee eine eine te 1321 1523 1,185 18.8 
Mightning wee er te ae oes leans ee 2,901 3355 1 5622 25.8 
Wnknowine eee re ee Nake BE a a 533 6.1 279 4.4 

LOCA ee eee ny Beat ie pee Bee 8,655 100.0 6, 285 100.0 
Cost of Protection $000's 
Cost ofhire tentin gel 962 eens ee cit wemacia te 4,264 
@ther fire control Costs 196 line ween cone ee 26,207 


Paper-Using Industries. These include the asphalt roofing manufacturers, 
the paper box and bag manufacturers and other paper converters. Included 
in this group are establishments that use synthetic materials, metal foil, etc., 


to produce articles similar to those manufactured of paper and paperboard. 

In 1962 this group comprised 455 establishments (442 in 1961), employed 
35,825 persons (34,462 in 1961) and distributed $164,833,000 in salaries and 
wages ($153,295,000 in 1961). The gross value of factory shipments was up 
to the record value of $617,278,000 ($570,683,000 in 1961). 


In Quebec the construction program on the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers will 
add 628,000 kilowatts of new capacity in 1965 and will eventually boost hydro 
development on these two rivers to a total of almost six million kilowatts. 


Electric Power 


Trend to Thermal Development 


Canada’s rich heritage of energy resources is found in many forms— 
falling water, wood, coal, petroleum, natural gas and radioactive ores. The 
abundance of these resources and the manner in which they have been de- 
veloped has carried Canada to the fore as one of the major industrialized 
nations of the world. 


Because water power is renewable and is, consequently, one of the most 
permanent of the country’s natural resources, it will continue to play an im- 
portant part in satisfying electric energy requirements. 


By the beginning of 1965, the total capacity installed in hydro-electric 
plants in Canada exceeded 20,300,000 kw. Approximately three quarters of 
this capacity is in the industrially-important St. Lawrence River-Great Lakes 
region in Quebec and Ontario. These two provinces, together with British 
Columbia, are richest in water power resources and in the amount of installed 
hydro-electric generating capacity. 
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Until recently, sites from which Canada’s water power requirements 
were derived were situated close to demand centres, the limiting factor in 
development being very largely the economics of transmission. However, 
advances in long distance power transmission techniques led power engineers 
to consider sites previously considered remote. Several are now producing 
power and several others are under development. 


A marked trend to thermal development became apparent in the 1950's 
as fewer hydro sites within economic transmission distance of demand centres 
remained. Also, the benefits derived from integrated hydro-thermal power 
systems have contributed significantly to increasing emphasis on thermal 
power production. Fifty-three p.c. of the total generating capacity installed 
in 1964 was thermal. The total of 918,000 kilowatts of thermal capacity 
scheduled for 1965 will be more than twice the thermal capacity installed 
in 1964. 


The use of nuclear fuels for the production of electric power has been the 
subject of research for a number of years and, in 1962, the country’s first 
nuclear-electric power became available at the Chalk River Nuclear Power 
Demonstration Station in Ontario. In 1966, Canada’s first full-scale nuclear- 
electric station, on the shore of Lake Huron, Ontario, is scheduled to go on 
line and plans have been announced for an even larger station, near Fairport 
on the shore of Lake Ontario. 


Recognizing the benefit inherent in the economic transmission of energy 
over long distances, the Government of Canada is co-operating with provin- 
cial authorities in carrying out studies aimed at making more effective use of 
Canada’s water resources and seeking answers to the problems involved in 
establishing a national power grid. 


Atlantic Provinces 


Of the four Atlantic Provinces, Newfoundland alone relies almost entirely 
on water power for its electrical energy. In 1964, an announcement by the 
provincial government of a start on development of the 459,000-kw. genera- - 
ting station on the Salmon River at Bay d’Espoir will see even greater reliance 
on hydro-electric energy. When completed, the Salmon River station will 
double the existing hydro-electric generating capacity in the province, and will 
serve much of the island portion of the province through a 230-kv. east-west 
transmission grid now under construction. Of greater potential benefit to the 
province, however, is the mighty Hamilton River in Labrador, where the 
development of two sites on the main stem would yield several million kilo- 
watts of hydro capacity. 


Prince Edward Island has little hydro-electric potential and depends for 
its electrical supply almost exclusively upon thermal power. Most of the latter 
is generated at the 52,500-kw. Charlottetown thermal station and at the 
6,890-kw. Summerside plant. 


In Nova Scotia, ample supplies of local coal are available to fuel thermal 
plants, largest of which are the stations at Halifax, Glace Bay, Trenton and 
Sydney, with a combined installation of 334,100 kw. A significant increase in 
the province’s thermal installation will occur in 1965 when a 100,000-kw. 
steam unit is brought into service at Tufts Cove on Halifax harbour. The 
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single-unit will be the first of a multi-unit complex which could eventually 
reach 500,000 kw. Although it depends largely upon power from thermal 
sources, Nova Scotia has developed hydro-electric power in substantial amounts 
and consideration is being given to construction of several new plants in the 
near future. 

In New Brunswick, the electrical energy generated in the province is 
supplied in about equal amounts from thermal and hydro sources and the 
current program of power development includes both thermal and hydro 
facilities. In the hydro-electric field, a total of 34,600 kw. of new capacity will 
begin initial service in 1965 and the first two units of the 600,000-kw. Macta- 
quac plant on the St. John River are expected to go into service in 1968. The 
Mactaquac plant, which is designed for six 100,000-kw. units, will be com- 
pleted by 1976. The capacity of New Brunswick’s largest thermal station, 
located in East Saint John, will be increased in 1965 by the addition of a 
13,340-kw. unit. In 1966 installation of a 100,000-kw. unit will take place, 
raising the total capacity of this station to 160,840 kw. 


Quebec 


Quebec is richest of all the provinces in water power resources and leads 
also in terms of developed water power. Its present installation of 9.6 million 
kilowatts lies entirely within the St. Lawrence River basin, where another 
5.8 million kilowatts of generating capacity is under construction. Consider- 
able power remains to be developed before the full potential of this great river 
system is exploited. The Beauharnois plant on the St. Lawrence River, with 
an installed generating capacity of 1,574,260 kw. is the largest hydro-electric 
plant in Canada. 

Because of the abundance of water power in Quebec, the role of thermal 
power in Quebec’s power economy has been relatively small. However, the 
growing emphasis on thermal power in other parts of Canada is also beginning 
to be apparent in Quebec where thermal capacity will not only help to guar- 
antee an adequate power supply but will also add flexibility to the province’s 
power system which is almost exclusively fed by hydro plants. The first 
150,000-kw. unit of a large thermal plant went into operation in 1964 at Tracy, 
near Sorel, Three other 150,000-kw. units are scheduled for installation at 
Tracy by 1967. Moreover, a plan for the construction of a 300,000 kw. thermal 
plant for service in 1970 in the Gaspe Peninsula has been announced. 

In the field of hydro-electric development, the Carillon hydro station on 
the Ottawa River, which produced first power in 1962, was completed in 1964. 
The Carillon plant comprises 14 units totalling 630,000 kw. Also completed 
was the fourth 12,000-kw. unit at the Rapid II hydro plant on the Ottawa 
River, raising the plant’s capacity to 48,000 kw. 

The interest of power engineers both in Canada and abroad is centred 
on the huge Manicouagan-Outardes hydro complex now under construction 
in Quebec. This ambitious project involves harnessing the waters of the two 
rivers to provide nearly 6,000,000 kw. of hydro capacity at six new, and two 
existing, plants. 

The first of eight units totalling 1,016,000 kw. will go into service in 1965 
at Manic 2, and the entire plant will be completed in 1967. To be completed 
in the period to 1970 are capacities of 180,000 kw. at Manic 1, 761,600 kw. at 


Ontario Hydro’s Red Rock Falls’ generating station has a capacity of 
40,000 kilowatts from two units. This $19.1 million project is located 
on the Mississagi River. 


Outardes 3 and 644,000 kw. at Outardes 4. The Manic 5 plant, with total 
generating capacity of 1,344,000, will be completed in stages, with first power 
scheduled for 1970. At the 1,123,000-kw. Manic 3 plant, the first units are 
scheduled to produce power in 1972 and the final unit in 1974. Two existing 
stations, the 50,000-kw. Outardes 2 plant on the Outardes River and the 
191,250-kw. McCormick development on the Manicouagan River, will be 
extended to 440,000 kw. and 303,750 kw. respectively. 

At Manic 5, construction crews are building one of the highest and most 
massive dams of its kind in the world. Over 4,000 feet long, the dam, a but- 
tressed, multi-arch structure, will rise some 703 feet at the highest point above 
bedrock. The reservoir will have storage capacity of 115 million acre-feet and 
will take an estimated eight years to fill. The dam at Manic 2 will incorporate 
hollow cells which reduce concrete volume without affecting the strength or 
stability of the structure. This dam will be the largest in the world using the 
‘hollow joint” principle. 

Energy from the Manicouagan-Outardes complex will be carried to 
load centres in Montreal and Quebec City via three 735-kv. transmission 
lines. The choice of 735-kv. line voltage, rated among the highest in use any- 
where, has necessitated a considerable amount of pioneering in the design and 
manufacture of power transmission equipment. 


Ontario 

Ontario has amassed a total of 5.9 million kilowatts of installed hydro- 
electric generating capacity, surpassing that of all provinces except Quebec 
in installed water power capacity. In terms of installed thermal-electric 
capacity, Ontario’s total of 2.9 million kilowatts far exceeds the corresponding 
total for any other province in Canada. 

Of the provinces with major water power resources, Ontario alone has 
developed the greatest part of these resources. While the harnessing of some 
remaining hydro sites is continuing, the tempo of thermal-electric development 
has moved quickly ahead in recent years. The current schedule in Ontario 
calls for nearly 5.2 million kilowatts of both hydro and thermal capacity to 
be installed in the years, 1965-1971. More than 90 p.c. of the new capacity 
will be installed in thermal plants. 
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In the field of thermal development, a 300,000-kw. unit was brought into 
service in 1964 at the Lakeview generating station on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, just west of Toronto. Five more units are scheduled for service at 
Lakeview between 1965 and 1968, when the ultimate station capacity of 
2,400,000 kw. will have been reached. Another large station, to house four 
units of 500,000 kw. each, is scheduled to be completed by 1971 near Court- 
right, about 14 miles south of Sarnia. As noted above, construction of Canada’s 
first full-scale nuclear reactor, a 200,000-kw. single unit station at Douglas 
Point on the shore of Lake Huron, is expected to be completed in 1965, and 
an even larger nuclear plant comprising two 540,000-kw. units has been pro- 
posed for service by 1971 on the shore of Lake Ontario, east of Toronto. 


During 1964, the net increase in Ontario’s hydro-electric capacity totalled 
only 12,125 kw. Considerable capacity remained under construction at year’s 
end, however, including the Harmon and Kipling stations on the Mattagami 
River in northeastern Ontario and Mountain Chute on the Madawaska 
River in southeastern Ontario. 


The Mountain Chute station, with two units totalling 160,000 kw., is 
scheduled for service in 1967. At both Harmon and Kipling, initial capacity 
will amount to 129,200 kw., with the former coming into service in 1965 and 
the latter in 1966. There is provision in the Harmon and Kipling developments 
for eventual installation of another 129,200 kw. at each site and similar pro- 
vision has been made for eventually doubling the 121,600-kw. station at 
Little Long Rapids and the 174,800 kw. at Otter Rapids on the Abitibi River, 
all of which are in northeastern Ontario. 


Prairie Provinces 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba is the most abundantly endowed 
with water power resources and leads in total installed hydro-electric capacity. 
Until the mid-1950’s, the Winnipeg River with a total generating capacity of 
567,650 kw. at six generating stations, provided much of southern Manitoba’s 
electric power requirements. In the few years from 1957 to 1960, however, 
continuing growth in electrical consumption was met by the construction of 
thermal stations each with generating capacities of 132,000 kw. at Brandon 
and Selkirk. 


In the north, the 168,750-kw. Kelsey hydro station on the Nelson River: 
was placed in operation in 1961 for mining purposes. Over the past few years, 
construction has been underway on a hydro plant on the Saskatchewan River 
at Grand Rapids where 330,000 kw. began service in 1965. There will be 
provision in-the plant for the eventual addition of a further 110,000 kw. 


In accordance with arrangements between the Governments of Canada 
and Manitoba, joint investigation of the Nelson River was continued in 1964. 
Information obtained from the investigation is now being used in studies to 
assess the cost of development at a number of important Nelson River sites. 


Saskatchewan relies upon thermal stations to produce most of its electric 
power. At the end of 1964, thermal capacity made up some 65 per cent of the 
province’s electrical capacity. Nevertheless, there has been a rapid increase 
recently in the tempo of hydro development, the first step in a program to 
develop the water power resources of the Saskatchewan River in Saskatchewan. 


Between 1950 and 1960 electric generating capacity in Saskatchewan 

increased sixfold. In 1963, waters of the Saskatchewan River were 

harnessed. Energy from Squaw Rapids is now supplementing thermal 
power for use in the province’s homes and industries. 


Until 1963, Saskatchewan’s total hydro-electric generating capacity of 
approximately 119,000 kw. was used solely to service mining operations in 
remote areas of the province. The domestic and industrial demand in the 
southern part of the province was served entirely by thermal stations. In 
1963, however, the installation of 134,000 kw. of hydro capacity at Squaw 
Rapids on the Saskatchewan River marked the first time that hydro-electric 
power generated in the province had been fed into the general distribution 
system. Another 67,000 kw. was installed in 1964 at Squaw Rapids and two 
other units totalling 86,000 kw. will be commissioned by 1967, bringing the 
total plant capacity to 287,000 kw. The dam and reservoir on the South 
Saskatchewan River near Outlook, are being built primarily for irrigation 
purposes, but hydro-electric facilities totalling 186,600 kw. will be included. 
Two units each of 62,200 kw., will be installed in 1967 at Outlook and a third 
unit of the same size, in 1969. 


The incidence of vast fuel resources has placed thermal development in 
the forefront in Alberta. Considerable reserves of water power are available in 
the province, principally in the far northern areas, remote from centres of 
population. As a consequence, the increasing demand for power in southern 
Alberta has been met by thermal plants, such as that at Edmonton with 
330,000 kw. and the Wabamun plant with 282,000 kw. 


At the end of 1964, thermal capacity in the province totalled 936,000 kw., 
with another 450,000 kw. under construction. Alberta’s hydro installations, 
totalling about 300,000 kw., are located in the southeastern region. In 1965, 
the first unit at Big Bend on the Brazeau River will be ready for operation, 
adding 144,000 kw. to the province’s hydro generating capacity. Another 
unit with generating capacity of about 175,000 kw. is scheduled for operation 
in 1966, and a pump-generator station, operating in conjunction with the Big 
Bend development, will provide another 19,440 kw. in two units. 


British Columbia 


British Columbia’s many fast-flowing rivers offer a wealth of opportunity 
for power development and give the province a standing second only to Quebec 
in terms of available water power resources. At the end of 1964, the installed 
hydro-electric capacity totalled 2,613,000 kw. With another 845,000 kw. 
installed in thermal stations, it is apparent that thermal energy also plays an 
important part in the power economy of the province. 
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No new electric capacity was brought into service in 1965 and most of the 
new capacity scheduled for service consists of the single 150,000-kw. unit 
being installed at the Burrard station near Vancouver. There are plans for 
installing three other similar units at Burrard. Development of the Columbia 
and Peace Rivers was of major significance to British Columbia in 1964. 

In September 1964, the Governments of Canada and the United States 
exchanged instruments of ratification for the Columbia River Treaty and 
Protocol thereto, clearing the way for a start on construction of three large 
storage dams on the Columbia River in Canada. Canada is entitled to one- 
half of the benefits accruing in the United States from regulation of 15.5 million 
acre-feet of the storage provided in Canada. 

At the time of the exchange, Canada received from the United States 
almost $254 million (U.S. Funds) for the 30-year sale of Canada’s power 
entitlement on the United States’ portion of the Columbia River. When the 
treaty projects in Canada are completed, the United States will make an 
additional payment of $64.4 million (U.S. Funds) for flood control benefits. 
Completion of the storage reservoirs in Canada will afford ‘‘at site’’ develop- 
ment of several million kilowatts of hydro-electric capacity in the Canadian 
portion of the basin. 

Substantial construction progress was made at the Portage Mountain 
hydro development on the Peace River. A major part of the project will be a 
600-foot-high dam containing 60 million cubic yards of material, creating a 
680-square mile reservoir impounding a total of 62 million acre-feet of water. 
The powerhouse will be underground and will house ten units totalling 
2,270,000 kw. Three units are scheduled for service by the autumn of 1968 
and the others at intervals in later years. 


When completed, Portage Mountain Dam on the Peace River, where 
this conveyor belt is operating, will house the greatest concentration of 
power-generating facilities in British Columbia. The dam will create a 
reservoir 680 square miles in area. First power is scheduled for 1968. 
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Due to lack of developed native fuel sources and to transportation diff- 
culties, water power is of special importance in the development of mining 
areas such as Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories and Mayo in Yukon 
Territory. The Yukon Territory has substantial water power resources on the 
Yukon River and its tributaries, although only 28,000 kw. of hydro capacity 
and a number of small plants totalling 4,000 kw. supply the power needs in 
the region. 


In the Northwest Territories, extensive water power resources exist on 
rivers flowing into Great Slave Lake. At present, however, electrical demands 
are met by 17,000 kw. of hydro capacity and another 25,000 kw. of thermal 
capacity. On the Taltson River which drains to Great Slave Lake, a hydro 
plant is under construction at Twin Gorges. By late 1965, the new capacity of 
18,000 kw. will more than double the installed hydro-electric capacity in the 
Northwest Territories. 


This 800-foot-long sec- 
tion of 66-inch-diameter 
steel pipe rolled into the 
Columbia River, British 
Columbia, recently to 
form an intake structure 
for a pipeline to feed 
clear water to a pulp mill 
during construction of 
Arrow Dam. 


Installed Electric Generating Capacity in Canada 
January 1, 1965 


Province Installed Generating Capacity—KW. 
or |) |) 

Territory Hydro Thermal Total 
British? Columbians) see ere note hid eek 2,613,000 845 ,000 3,458 ,000 
EAI Der t amen ses eit sees nec GAT see Re ee ecoed arses oe 291 ,000 936,000 1,227,000 
Saskatchewan osc sere or twos ote 320,000 610,000 930,000 
IMianitO Damen ee eins ee hele ine Beco hc 747 ,000 346,000 1,093,000 
ON CATION Me eee ee Leena eres stl erst ke 5,937,000 2,865 ,000 8,802,000 
QOUEDECN A eer he el astra Ve when ets. cha 9,553,000 317,000 9,870,000 
INEWABHUINSWIiCke ten an ee crererdaa seth Ha ors oh 229,000 300 ,000 529,000 
NOVAS COLLA en Tee Tre Ee TN reese teats 143 ,000 389 ,000 532,000 
RrincervE: G wardulslandier mete recdcee cree sede eae aes = 58,000 58,000 
INewrolnalands st. sacred os te ei eke ssc here oa 453 ,000 73 ,000 526,000 
WATKONGW CrritOLyes al core mn Le ieee wr oun oie 28,000 4,000 32,000 
INorthwestalenritOmesiny aorampascues ae usuchs es ceclls 17 ,000 25,000 42,000 
CANA dat ere Ge ee eke ane > Dee 20,331,000 6,768,000 27,099,000 


A 554-mile communications’ network, stretching from Hay River, Northwest 

Territories, to Victoria Island in the Arctic, was opened in 1964. The network uses 

the tropospheric scatterwave system, which is capable of skipping distances up to 200 

miles without intermediate relay equipment. The antennae are directionally-oriented 
to the next station on the network. 


Canadian Economy 1964 


New High Records in Production 


When 1964 drew to a close, the expansion in economic activity which had 
begun early in 1961 had lifted the Canadian economy to new high records of 
production, trade and employment. By the fourth quarter, Gross National 
Product was running at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $48.0 billion, 
nearly 33 per cent higher than at its cyclical low in terms of value and nearly 25 
per cent in terms of volume. 


For the year as a whole, Gross National Product was $47.0 billion com- 
pared with $43.2 billion in 1963. This gain of nearly 9 per cent was the largest 
annual advance since 1956. With prices appreciably higher, the increase in 
terms of constant dollars was nearly 7 per cent. Western grain crops, though 
large, were considerably below the exceptional harvest of 1963, with the result 
that the rate of increase in non-farm output exceeded that in output as a whole. 


Uneven Pace of Expansion 


The pace of expansion in 1963 and 1964 was uneven. There was an up- 
surge in economic activity in the closing quarter of 1963 and the opening 
quarter of 1964 partly as a result of special influences, notably the heavy 
volume of wheat exports to the USSR, which had an immediate impact on 
farm income, the government’s winter house-building incentive program and, 
possibly also, decisions taken in anticipation of the progressive imposition of 
the sales tax on certain production machinery and building materials.! With 
these special factors absent, or not present in the same degree, the pace of 
advance was more moderate during the rest of 1964. 


1On July 8th, 1963, it was announced that certain building materials and production 
machinery would no longer be exempt from the federal sales tax of 11 per cent. The tax was to 
be imposed in three stages: 4 per cent in June 1963, rising to 8 per cent in April 1964 and to the 
full 11 per cent in January 1965 
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The expansion in 1964 was broadly based, with all the components of 
final demand contributing to the gain in the total. In addition, a rising rate of 
business stock-building was adding to the demands on the nation’s production 
until the closing quarter of the year and the annual figure substantially ex- 
ceeded that of 1963. However, with outlays for capital goods up 18 per cent, 
the strongest forward impetus came from the business investment sector; 
expenditures for plant and equipment made a major gain, reflecting larger 
programs in a wide range of industries; housing reached new records in units 
started, completed and under construction. 

Consumer markets were buoyant; spending rose almost 714 per cent, one 
of the largest gains in recent years. The demand for durables was unusually 
strong, although the rate of increase in sales of cars was not as high as in the 
two previous years. 


A track-laying crew works on the 430-mile Great Slave Lake railway which runs 
from Roma, Alberta, to Hay River, Northwest Territories. The line was completed 
in the fall of 1964. 
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International Climate Favoured Trade Growth 


The international climate favoured the expansion of trade despite a slow- 
ing down in the rate of growth in some overseas countries during the course of 
the year. In addition to a major increase in the already high level of wheat 
shipments, there were substantial gains in exports of a wide variety. Exports 
of goods and services were up 15 percent. The high and rising level of economic 
activity in Canada, particularly in the investment sector, contributed to a 13 
per cent rise in imports of goods and services. The further narrowing of the 
deficit on current international transactions was one of the notable develop- 
ments of the year. 


The Government sector gave less support to the economy in 1964 than in 
1963 in that revenue rose more than expenditure, bringing the government 
sector into virtual balance. 


The salient developments on the income side were a nearly 9 per cent rise 
in labour income, the largest since 1956. Corporation profits for the year asa 
whole were up nearly 15 per cent, despite a mixed quarterly movement, with 
some easing in the summer quarters; farm income reflected the drop in crop 
production from the exceptionally high level of the previous year. 


Expansion in Employment 


The changes in expenditure and income described above were associated 
with an expansion in employment of 3.6 per cent in 1964 and a drop in the 
average rate of unemployment from 5.5 to 4.7 per cent of the labour force. 
The growth in non-agricultural employment was 4.3 per cent. By the end of 
the year the rate of unemployment had fallen to 4.0 per cent from 4.9 per cent 
a year earlier, 


Prices increased slightly more in 1964 than in 1963. The rise in consumer 
prices was much the same in both years but the imposition of the sales tax 
mentioned earlier contributed to a relatively large increase in prices of capital 
goods. Prices overall in 1964 were a little more than 2 per cent higher than in 
the previous year. 


The near 714 per cent rise in consumer spending in 1964 was one of the 
largest in recent years. The largest relative gain among the main components 
was shown by durables, but outlays for non-durables or services were also 
considerably higher. The rise in outlays for household durables may have been 
a reflection, in part, of the high level of activity in housing. While purchases of 
cars did not rise as much as the 14 per cent shown in the two previous years, 
this development probably reflects the curtailment of supplies to the dealers in 
the closing part of the year when strikes occurred in the automotive industry. 

Investment in fixed capital was up 18 per cent in 1964 compared with 1963. 
In terms of constant dollars the rate of growth was the highest since the invest- 
ment boom of 1956. 


Housing Outlays 18 p.c. Higher 


Outlays on housing were over 18 p.c. higher than in 1963. Dwelling 
starts and completions in 1964, and units under construction at year-end, set 


A theatre forms part of the Fathers of Confederation Memorial 

Building, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. Also included in the 

building complex, which opened in 1964, are a museum, art gallery, 
library and memorial hall. 


new records. The number of building starts amounted to 165,700, surpassing 
the previous record of 164,600 made in 1958. Completions increased over 
1963 levels by 18 per cent to about 151,000 units. Dwellings under construc- 
tion increased from 96,600 at the end of 1963 to 107,700 at the end of 1964. 
About nine tenths of the expansion in housing starts was in multiple dwellings, 
mostly in urban areas. 


Expenditures on non-residential construction also advanced by about 18 
p.c. About half the gain was in utility projects, notably in the electric power, 
urban transit and railway industries. 

Likewise, outlays for machinery and equipment moved 18 p.c. higher than 
in 1963. Some two thirds of the gain was in manufacturing with large invest- 
ment programs by paper, primary metal, textile and transportation equipment 
industries; other major gains were in agriculture and the railway industry. 


Investment in Business Inventories 


Although investment in business inventories in 1964 was much the biggest 
annual increase so far in the economic expansion, the stocks held by business 
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did not appear high in relation to output. Stocks were built up at a rising rate 
in the first three quarters of the year, thus contributing to the demands on the 
nation’s production. However, the rate of increase fell sharply in the fourth 
quarter. Four fifths of the annual increase occurred in manufacturing and 
retail inventories; wholesale stocks also increased but at a much lower rate. 


While domestic demand for final use and for the building-up of stocks was 
higher, foreign demand for Canadian export products was unusually strong. 
In 1963 an exceptionally large crop of wheat in Canada had coincided with a 
near-failure in the Soviet Union and well below-average crops in Europe, with 
the result that shipments of wheat rose sharply. Demand for other export 
products was stimulated as economic activity continued to rise in the United 
States in 1964, in the industrialized countries of Western Europe, and in Japan 
—though restraining measures were adopted in a number of these countries to 
protect their balance of payments and ease inflationary pressures. Canada’s 
merchandise exports were up by about 16 per cent. Massive shipments of 
wheat to the USSR and other Communist countries were a special factor. 
Other gains were made in zinc, nickel, copper, iron ore and concentrates, 
newsprint paper, wood pulp, aircraft, cars and trucks, motor vehicle parts, 
fish, barley, petroleum, farm and non-farm machinery, lumber and natural gas. 


Incomplete commodity detail on imports suggest strength in Canadian 
demand for imported non-farm machinery, automobile parts, tractors, engines, 
automobiles, and plate, sheet and strip steel. 


The result of these changes in merchandise trade was an increase in the 
surplus on goods of $197 million. This was, however, partly offset by a widen- 
ing in the deficit on services of $101 million. The overall deficit, the smallest 
since 1954, dropped to $428 million, compared with $524 million in 1963. 
The major part of the rise in the deficit on services is attributable to a shift 
from surplus to deficit in the travel account. 


Government Purchases Higher 


Expansionary influences in 1964 came mainly from the private sector. 
Government purchases of goods and services were appreciably higher than in 
the previous year, largely because of a close to ten p.c. increase at the provincial- 
municipal level. Federal purchases of goods and services, which amount to a 
little over half those of other levels of government, were 314 per cent higher. 
Other government expenditure, that is to say, transfer payments, which are 
not directly a part of Gross National Product but contribute indirectly to 
final demand by supporting expenditure by other sectors, rose by eight per cent. 
Government revenues rose more sharply than expenditures and the government 
sector as a whole came into virtual balance, with the federal deficit shifting to 
a surplus for the first time since 1957 and the provincial-municipal deficit 
remaining unchanged. 


On the income side, labour income rose nearly nine p.c., reflecting the 
improvement in employment and some advance in wage rates. This gain was 
the largest recorded since 1956. Income in the goods-producing, and in the 
service-producing, industries rose at approximately the same rate. Among the 
goods-producing industries, the largest increase, about 111% p.c., was in the 
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A $50,000,000 province of Ontario office extension program is under 
construction in Toronto. A superimposed aerial view shows the pro- 
jected new complex at right rear. The Legislative Building and 
Whitney Building (East Block) are at left. When completed the project 
will house some 9,000 civil servants in four high rise office towers. 


construction industry; among the service-producing industries the largest 
gain, 11 p.c., was in finance and service. These gains in labour income were 
associated with an increase in the number of employed paid workers of nearly 
414 p.c. There is little evidence of much change in hours worked. 


Corporate Profits Establish Record 


Corporate profits (before taxes and before dividends paid abroad) con- 
tinued to rise, reaching a new record in 1964. After a very strong first quarter, 
profits dipped in the summer quarters but rose sharply in the fourth, bringing 
the annual figure more than 14 p.c. above that of 1963. Profits rose substan- 
tially in most industries. 


While net farm income from farm production was close to 15 p.c. lower in 
1964 than in 1963 it was appreciably higher than the average of the decade 
1954-63; this decline largely reflects the smaller crop referred to earlier. At 
the same time, sales from the exceptional crop of the previous year brought 
farm cash income up 814 p.c., the highest ever recorded. 
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Source of Personal Income, 1950 and 1959-64 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Source 1950 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


Wages, salaries and supplemen- 


tatys abou income aaa asee ce 8,629} 17,459} 18,251} 18,996} 20,233) 21,546] 23,416 
Less: Employer and employee 

contributions to social insurance 

and government pension funds. —256| —652| —745| —787| —812}| —847| —892 
Military pay and allowances..... 137 496 509 550 586 598 583 
Net income received by farm oper- 

ators from farm production!... Hy ilGYoy| aL sy aba aks 978| 1,492} 1,587) 1,362 
Net income of non-farm unin- 

corporated business...........| 1,439} 2,210] 2,213) 2,274) 2,376) 2,472) 2,587 
Interest, dividends and net rental 

income of persons. ........... 1526822599) 22 836s 030 |ba 5508 ino 7555 /meeoe 00 


Transfer payments to persons: 
From government (excluding 


{NtEKESE)IE suas oe ee 17030) 25155) oO eon eee SZ eS Soon ea LOO 
Charitable contributions by 

COLDOLALIONS yas eee 25 43 40 40 44 44 44 

Personal Income............. 13,428] 26,036] 27,411} 28,522) 30,956) 32,793) 35,019 


1 This item differs from item five of the table on p. 109 in that it excludes the adjustment to 
take account of accrued net earnings arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Disposition of Personal Income, 1950 and 1959-64 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Disposition 1950 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Personal Direct Taxes: 
Incometaxes's: Vedi che eee 612 1744 ie 978 | e225) OL Ol 4S |e OOO 
Succession duties and estate 
TAKES INGE yas a ets ete iee 66 130 158 146 165 171 185 
Miscellaneous ae atin eon 62 214 224 240 249 253 292 
Total Personal Direct Taxes..... 740| 2,088) 2,360) 2,511 2ETSOl 27, Ol 3,407 


Personal Expenditure on Con- 
sumer Goods and Services: 


INon-durablescoodsea ae sean 6,711} 11,373} 11,785) 12,178) 12,961] 13,508) 14,355 
Dirablercoodsanase eee 145 Ti 26/8 2609s e202 952) |S se 223i OS 


SONnVICES A Wate ah. dhatwasa crn etge 3,864) 8,540} 9,058} 9,572] 10,000} 10,685; 11,518 


Total Personal Expenditure on 
Consumer Goods and Services.| 12,026} 22,591} 23,512} 24,466] 25,913] 27,416) 29,431 


Personal Saving: 
Personal saving excluding farm 


inventory change........... Sei) RW SSI) ales! By ilewAl Palos, Yee 
Value of physical change in 
TALIMMANVENCOKIESs a ies a eres 79 —76 16 —278 176 311 —99 
otallbersonalisaving aan ene COZ SL S57 914539) 15459 2531324 O62 ol 
Personal Income............. 13,428] 26,036) 27,411} 28,522] 30,956) 32,793) 35,019 
Personal Disposable Income!....| 12,688] 23,948} 25,051] 26,011] 28,226) 29,882] 31,612 


1 Personal income less total personal direct taxes. 
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National Income and Gross National Product, 1950 and 1959-64 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1950 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


Income 


Wages, salaries and supplemen- 

tary labour incomes... 4540. 8,629] 17,459} 18,251| 18,996] 20,233} 21,546) 23,416 
Military pay and allowances..... 137 496 509 550 586 598 583 
Corporation profits before taxes!.| 2,118} 3,003) 2,905) 2,841} 3,166) 3,383) 3,895 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous 


investment income........... 890) 9 2;;315|) 254421) 25070) 228713093) 3277 
Accrued net income of farm opera- 
tors from farm production..... 1,322) 1,121) 1,184) 1,008) 1,498) 1,725) 1,472 


Net income of non-farm unincor- 
porated business including in- 
dependent professional prac- 


TLUELOMELG Ne eh i os, ce aaa 1439) 2 2100 2h 2a Silo 4 eee Si Ol 2412 eee aH 
Inventory valuation adjustment. . —374|  —122 —80 —89 —113 —195 —121 
Net National Income at Factor 

Gostie eer oe ee eae 14,161} 26,482) 27,424) 28,250) 30,617) 32,622) 35,109 
Indirect taxes less subsidies...... 2,000) 4,259] 4,470)" 4,696) 57273) 5,568" 16,332 


Capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous’ valuation 
ACHISEIMENTS eee ieee ne 1,913] 4,204) 4,459) 4,540} 4,914) 5,172) 5,607 

Residual error of estimate....... —68 —30 —99 —15) —243 —182 —44 

Gross National Product at 
Market Prices:............. 18,006) 34,915) 36,254) 37,471) 40,561; 43,180) 47,003 


! Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 


Gross National Expenditure, 1950 and 1959-64 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1962 1963 


1950 


Personal expenditure on _ con- 


sumer goods and services...... 12 ,026 25,913| 27,416) 29,431 
Government expenditure on goods 

ANGgSChV ICES Ie aera, eer 2,344) 6,490 7,236| 7,710} 8,024] 8,607 
Business gross fixed capital forma- 

tion?: 

New residential construction... S83i 17S4iy 15443) 91, 458i Le Siais eel O72 027 

New non-residential construc- 

CLOT eon eee SCG Pcuoeee 1 O42) 25589) 2, 507s 2 O53 62035 25855) o, O45 

New machinery and equipment] 1,423} 2,571| 2,672} 2,494) 2,745) 3,049} 3,604 
Value of physical change in in- 

ventories: 
Non-farm business inventories. 399 421 275 439 335 200 510 
Farm inventories and grain in 
commercial channels. . fest 151 —64 86 —409 222, 291 —130 
Exports of goods and services.... 4,183} 6,683) 7,008} 7,631) 8,259) 9,077} 10,440 
Less: Imports of goods and serv- 

KO pale eon sha os Woe WOR a are oue aie —4,513] —8,131] -8,172) —8,542) —9,082} —9,601/-10, 868 
Residual error of estimate....... 68 Sul 98 15 244 182 45 
Gross National Laman a 

at Market Prices. . S. .| 18,006 36,254] 37,471} 40,561) 43,180) 47,003 


1 Includes outlays on new durable assets such as building and highway construction by 
governments, other than government business enterprises; includes also net purchase of 
government commodity agencies. 2 Includes capital expenditures by private and 
government business enterprise, private non- commercial institutions and outlays on new 
residential construction by individuals and business investors. 
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Two halves of a housing unit, part of a large convoy, begin their long journey from 
Calgary, Alberta, where complete portable housing facilities are made to order. 


Current Trends in Industry ! 


Three Cycles of Production 


During the decade encompassing the 1953 to 1964 period, three distinct 
cycles can be discerned in the aggregate volume of production in Canada. 
There also have been differing growth trends underlying these cycles. 


After the first major cyclical downturn following World War II (this 
downturn extended from the third quarter of 1953 to the second quarter of 
1954), there was a period of rapid expansion in production. This reached a 
peak in the fourth quarter of 1956, at which time aggregate real output was 
18 p.c. above the previous high. In terms of growth rates, this first cyclical 
upturn forms a part of the period of rapid expansion subsequent to World 
War II. 


Beginning in 1957, there followed a period of relatively little growth in 
aggregate production, encompassing the entire second cycle and the downward 
phase of the third cycle, which came to a close in the first quarter of 1961. 


1 For the purpose of this article, industry includes forestry, fishing and trapping, mining, 
manufacturing, public utilities, construction, wholesale and retail trade, transportation, storage, 
communication, finance, insurance, real estate, public administration and defence, and commun- 
ity, recreation, business and personal service, wherever non-agricultural output is mentioned. 
Total, or aggregate, real output includes agriculture as well. Production represents the un- 
duplicated output of individual industries located in Canada, as measured in 1949 dollars. 
Total production is the sum of the output of all the individual industries. 
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The gain from the fourth quarter of 1956 (first peak) to the peak of the second 
cycle (first quarter, 1960) was 6.3 p.c., which is only about one third of the 
increase achieved during the first cycle. 


The expansion which began early in 1961 has achieved more substantial 
gains, surpassing those of the 1954-56 upturn. However, the current expansion 
has been of longer duration. Thus growth, although steady, has been slower 
than during the first cyclical upturn. Nevertheless, the intervening period of 
relative stagnation appears to have been terminated in 1961. 


The aggregate volume of production is the net result of summing the 
unduplicated output of all the industries located in Canada. Therefore, 
changes in the volume of aggregate real output can be explained by looking 
at the growth patterns of individual industries. 


The following table shows the percentage increases in total non-agricul- 
tural output! and in the output of selected industry groupings over the course 
of the three cycles. It should be kept in mind, however, that the first two 
cycles are measured from peak to peak, that is, both had run their full course 
during the 13 quarter span being measured, while the latest expansion was 
still in progress in the fourth quarter of 1964 (a time span of 19 quarters). 


Table 1. Three Cycles of Production Trends, 1953-64 


Item 30’53-40'56 | 40’56-10'60 | 10’60-4Q’64 

% A % LA WL 

INOnearriculturalireal OU DUtere rie a tiene 20.4 im) 22.8 
HOLESCE Veer eee ae Re I else ace Conse orat 19.0 1.3 8.8 
IW GiFe WN oY =e yeas oe wee Roane, Gabarn Oioraseaceniaene Oia meee hae care eran See 54.3 17.4 26.9 
Mianiitactuning. accyit ac crucio ace sreleronste fees tes ouens 17.4 3.8 25.4 
INONECUrabDleS Sarees cok. § PaeiS alcinee a ote ani, es 15.9 9.9 DSS: 
TYE G=1 0) KSAT eh eee ee eto en Alero ‘, 19.0 —2.7 Dine 
GOnsEnuceiOnes . Pet eae cs OR. kc cid ae ante ctyene 27.8 —0.9 18.6 
Plectricipowen andscasnitilittesa. crapiacnern cite 43.4 Sie 46.5 
Transportation, storage and communication....... 26.4 7.9 30.8 
Transportatione wee tome eects ero aoe Forte ct DSP Aa: 3203 
ARTA He etre aa CE ea oy ERO) IRS S 20rd 6.9 17.4 
Wiiholesalere rae tees Sor erate cre ot ecl rom acetate 20.8 11.0 16.6 
FECA eee er toa eae Fees a ee a 20.6 Arell 17.9 
Finance, insurance and real estate.- > .°..-..--..- 16.9 TSS 23.9 
Public administration and defence............... 10.4 9.1 8.6 
Community, recreation, businessand personal service al 1?) 8 


The patterns of growth and cyclical behaviour differ widely from industry 
to industry. Generally speaking, most industries fall into one of three broad 
groups, which show distinct differences in output movements over the course 
of the cycles in aggregate production. 


The primary industries, such as agriculture, forestry and fishing and 
trapping, show strong but erratic fluctuations, as their production processes 
have been subject to irregular factors which are not as predominant in other 
industries. Such a factor, for instance, is the influence of abnormal weather 


1 The comparisons are made in terms of non-agricultural output, as data for total real 
output are not yet available for the year 1964. 
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Thousands of cans of salmon are prepared for shipment in this modern plant. In 1963 
the salmon fishery of the Pacific coast was the largest dollar earner of the industry in 
Canada. The lobster fishery of the Atlantic area was second. 


conditions on the crops in agriculture. Of this group of primary industries, 
agriculture is the most important in terms of its contribution to aggregate 
output, constituting, as it did in 1949, about one tenth of total real output. 
The exclusion of agriculture from the comparison does not, however, alter the 
basic pattern of aggregate production. The low points in agricultural produc- 
tion, which were due to particularly poor crops, happened to coincide with the 
years in which the troughs in the aggregate volume of production occurred. 


At the other extreme, the output of some tertiary industries, such as the 
finance, insurance and real estate and the community, recreation, business and 
personal service groups, showed little tendency toward either cyclical or 
irregular fluctuations!. Throughout most of the period these industry groups 
exhibited smooth expansionary paths. 


Similar Cyclical Patterns 


The industries which showed the most pronounced cyclical fluctuations 
were manufacturing, transportation and trade. These three industry groups 
on the whole exhibited markedly similar cyclical patterns. Jointly they ac- 

1 The measurement of real output is difficult in these industry areas and labour input had 


to be used to represent output in some major industries. Consequently the measures used may 
not be as sensitive to these fluctuations as proper output measures would be. 
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counted for approximately one half of total production in Canada during the 
post-war period. These were the industries, therefore, that largely determined 
the cyclical movements in aggregate real output. 


This fact becomes particularly apparent when the contributions of the 
various industries to the expansion in non-agricultural production are com- 
pared over the course of the three cyclical upturns. The following table shows 
such a comparison. Again, it must be remembered that whereas the first two 
expansions are measured from the trough to the peak in aggregate production, 
the current expansion is measured from the trough early in 1961 to the latest 
available quarter, namely, the fourth quarter of 1964. Table 2 shows, for each 
expansion, the effect of the change in the volume of output of each industry 
group on total non-agricultural output, i.e., it shows by how much the ag- 
gregate increased as a direct result of the gain in each of the components. 


Table 2. Effects of Changes in Output during the Three Production Cycles 


Third Cycle 
10’61-40’64 


Second Cycle 
40’57-1Q’60 


First Cycle 
20’54-40’'56 


Effect 


Per cent 


Item Per cent Effect | Percent| Effect 
change | on non- | change | on non- | change | on non- 
from agricul- from agricul- from agricul- 

previous| tural j|previous| tural |previous} tural 


output | trough | output | trough | output 


Non-agricultural real output...... BY DD, a 10.1 DSi, 237.0 
HOnGStEyiee oe Bee ah eek 9 0.4 mui, 0.6 21.9 0.4 
Bishingand trapping. se sry oe .9 — 4 — —1.3 -= 
IMEI INITI So eet eae rie ieteretira es 9 2.0 .0 0.9 S15 1.8 
Manuiactunin gerd vss succes ae .6 6.5 8 3.3 30.4 i355) 
INon=durablese..c eee noe eee 58) BG sail 20 23.8 Se Uf 
Durable weer ieee ea iS 3.9 5 1033 38.6 4.8 
Constriction per eo ena ee ace .0 255 9 —0.3 US 5H 1.8 
Electric power and gas utilities.... .0 0.8 Uf 0.8 40.7 1.4 
Other goods industries, n.e.c...... ad ORS 25 oo 8.9 0.1 
Transportation, storage and com- 
MUN CAtLION ee Meare eee ay 3.0 sath 0.9 27.8 Del 
sransporcationmewes saves oe pil DES A) 0.6 30.0 Dill 
Tirade eit er tis oh Sere oe 4 Si gts: 8 68) 19.2 3.0 
Wholesalers: om cencviy areas 9 126 8 0.9 2503 1.4 
Retail sae tent ee oie eee ome ets .8 22 ll 0.6 16.0 1056 
Finance, insurance and real estate.. .0 il 38) .6 1.0 19.7 De. 
Public administration and defence.. .0 0.4 ell 0.3 3.8 OY 
Community, recreation, business 
and personal service. .........+- 40 12 sil ital 16.0 17 


As can be seen from the tables, not only did the gains in total non-agri- 
cultural output differ between the expansions, but the contributions of the 
various industries to this total also diverged. In terms of percentage con- 
tribution to total growth, if not in terms of actual gains achieved, the current 
upturn falls between the first and second expansion, although there are more 
similarities between the 1954-56 upturn and the current one (when broad 
industry groups are considered) than there are between either of these and the 
1958-60 expansion. Over the course of the 1958-60 upswing, the tertiary 
industries, exclusive of transportation and trade, accounted for about one 
quarter of the total gain, with mining, electric power and forestry contribut- 
ing another 22 p.c. The cyclically sensitive manufacturing, transportation 
and trade groups together accounted for about 54 p.c. of the gain, while con- 
struction actually declined during this period. 
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Over the course of the 1954-56 and the 1961-64 upswings, the tertiary 
industry group (again exclusive of transportation and trade) contributed 13 
p.c. and 20 p.c., respectively. The primary industries (including utilities) 
accounted for about 15 p.c. during both expansions, while the manufacturing, 
trade and transportation groups jointly contributed 58 p.c. and 57 p.c., 
respectively. Thus this group of cyclically sensitive industries has, during the 
current upturn, exercised as strong an influence as before. Construction, as a 
result of the investment boom of the mid-fifties, contributed 11 p.c. to the 
first expansion, but accounted for only 8 p.c. of the current increase. 


The pattern of decelerated growth during the 1957-61 period and the 
renewed expansion since 1961 were so widespread as to apply to most industry 
groups, construction and mining being the most conspicuous exception. 
However, it is clear that the cyclically-sensitive industry group, namely, 
manufacturing, transportation and trade, played a particularly important 
role in the expansion, with manufacturing showing the largest gains. 


Alberta’s primary metal industries include metal rolling, casting and 
extruding, iron foundries, iron and steel mills, smelting and refining — 
and steel pipe and tube mills such as this plant at Camrose. 


Canada is one of the leading asbestos producers supplying approxi- 
mately 40 p.c. of the world output. Above is shown a new asbestos 
mine which was recently opened at Baie Verte, Newfoundland. 


Accelerated Expansion 


The rate of expansion in trade, although accelerated when compared with 
the 1957-61 period, was not as rapid as during the 1954-56 upturn. Retail 
trade in particular showed a smaller rate of increase. During the 1954-56 
period all components of retail trade showed some gains, with motor vehicle 
dealers and department stores making the largest contribution to the increase. 
These two stores continued to show substantial gains in the current expansion 
as well, jointly accounting for over one third of the increase in total retail 
trade volume. However, gains in other components were not as consistent. 


Transportation also showed a smaller increase (30 p.c.) over the course of 
the current expansion than during the 1954-56 period, when there was a 40 p.c. 
gain. However, as shown in Table 1, when measured from the preceding peak, 
the gain in the 1961-64 period was greater (32 p.c. vs. 26 p.c., respectively). 
This was the result of the relatively mild decline during 1960, as opposed to the 
sharp drop in transportation output during the first cyclical downturn. In 
both instances railway transport was the most important contributor to these 
movements in total transportation output. During the current upturn, the 
railways were heavily engaged in the movement of grain for export, particularly 
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Helicopters are particularly useful in the field of mining exploration, 
for aerial ice reconnaissance, search and rescue, as freight carriers, 
and for forest fire control. 


during late 1963 and 1964, which resulted in. substantially increased transpor- 
tation volume. Shipping was similarly affected during this period. 


Manufacturing was not only the largest single contributor to the growth 
in non-agricultural output in the current period, but, with a 30 p.c. increase, it 
also surpassed the 22 p.c. gain it achieved between 1954 and 1956. 


Non-durable manufacturing, in terms of cyclical behaviour, is very 
similar to retail trade. It reveals a pattern of fairly steady expansion, with 
declines and upswings over the course of the production cycles of much smaller 
amplitude than those in either wholesale trade or durable manufacturing. 


Second Largest Increase Registered 


The large gains in the durable manufacturing component accounted for 
the major part of the increase in manufacturing output during both expansions. 
Over the 1954-56 period durables’ output expanded by 28 p.c., while from the 
first quarter of 1961 to the fourth quarter of 1964 the increase was 39 p.c., 
which is the second largest increase exhibited by any major industry group in 
this period. 


The two most important contributors to this gain were iron and steel 
products, with an increase of 45 p.c., and the motor vehicle industry which 
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showed a 65 p.c. rise in output. The latter industry, however, was affected by 
labour disputes at the end of 1964. Both these industries have been extremely 
sensitive to cyclical fluctuations in the economy and can almost be said to have 
determined the cyclical pattern of non-agricultural output in the post-war 
period. Both have shown unprecedented strength during the current expan- 
sion, particularly the automobile industry. In the case of the latter, as in total 
durable goods, the period of low level production, when output was below the 
1956 peak, did not come to a close until the beginning of the current expansion, 
and the levels of the mid-fifties were not surpassed until 1962. 


The electrical apparatus and supplies’ group exhibits similar movements, 
while non-ferrous metal products have shown but little advance since 1960, 
except for a brief upsurge early in 1964. Non-metallic mineral products and 
wood products advanced fairly rapidly during the current expansion except 
for a slow-down early in 1963. 


During the winter of 1963-64, and the fourth quarter of 1964, a combina- 
tion of factors such as the government winter house-building incentive program 
and the anticipatory buying prior to the imposition of the second and third 
stage of the tax on building materials appears to have stimulated the output 
of the construction and building material industries to a considerable extent. 


At the end of 1963 there were 41 operating refineries in Canada. The 
refinery (above) opened in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, in 1964. 


Above, the Ontario strip mill at Algoma Steel Corporation. Eighteen iron and steel 
mills in Canada each employs 200 or more persons. Production of pig iron, steel 
ingots and castings were at their highest level in 1964. 


Manufacturing 


Substantial Gains in 1964 


Stimulated by expanding domestic and export demand for their products, 
Canadian manufacturers made further substantial gains in 1964; with volume 
of production and value of factory shipments increasing by about eight p.c. 
over figures for 1963. Indicated factory shipments, at $31,172,000,000, ex- 
ceeded the $30,000,000,000 level for the first time, while employment, at 
1,499,000, and salaries and wages, at $6,981,000,000, also set new records, 
representing gains of 4.6 p.c. and 8.2. p.c., respectively, over figures for 1963. 


The outstanding performance of the manufacturing industries in 1964 
occurred within the context of a broadly-based expansion in the Canadian 
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economy. Outlays for business capital goods were up 18.1 p.c., providing the 
strongest individual impetus to expansion. Consumer markets were buoyant, 
with personal expenditures on non-durable goods increasing by 6.3 p.c., and on 
durable goods, by 10.4 p.c., resulting in a combined increase of 7.1 p.c. over 
the percentage in 1963. Export demand was also strong, with exports of 
commodities of all kinds increasing by 19.1 p.c. to a record $8,095,000,000 in 
1964. 


The 8.3 p.c. increase in volume of manufactured goods in 1964 was com- 
posed of a 9.7 p.c. increase in durable goods industries and a 7.1 p.c. increase 
in non-durable goods, with both groups recording some fairly wide internal 
variations. The largest individual increase in either group was registered by 
non-metallic mineral products which had a gain of 14.2 p.c. over production 
in 1963, due in large part to the 30 p.c. gain in concrete products. All other 
groups in the durable goods sector also registered increases over production 
in 1963: iron and steel products, 12.5 p.c.; transportation equipment, 9.6 p.c.; 
non-ferrous metal products, 8.7 p.c.; electrical apparatus and supplies, 6.9 p.c.; 
and wood products, 4.8 p.c. The only component of any of these groups 
recording a decrease from 1963 was shipbuilding and repairs in the transporta- 
tion equipment group which was down by 4.9 p.c. 

In the non-durable sector, all groups increased their output over pro- 
duction in 1963 except clothing and knitting mills which showed a very slight 
decrease. The largest advances were registered in chemical and allied products, 


Almost two thirds of the clothing industries of Canada are in the province of Quebec. 
Ontario has the second largest number, and Manitoba is third. 
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12.3 p.c.; rubber and rubber products, 12.2 p.c.; paper products, 8.9 p.c.; 
foods and beverages, 7.3 p.c.; and miscellaneous industries, 6.2 p.c. More 
modest gains were made by the printing, publishing and allied industries; 
tobacco products; products of petroleum and coal; and leather products. 
Among the components of the non-durable groups making substantial ad- 
vances were grain mill products, distilleries, cotton goods, pulp and paper, and 
acids, alkalis, salts and fertilizers. 


The indicated 7.7 p.c. increase in factory shipments in 1964 was not 
shared equally by all provinces. The highest increase, 10.3 p.c., is indicated 
for Nova Scotia, followed by Alberta with 10.0 p.c.; British Columbia, 9.6 p.c.; 
Ontario, 8.4 p.c.; and Quebec, 6.7 p.c. Gains for the remaining provinces were 
more modest: Manitoba, 4.3 p.c.; Newfoundland, 4.0 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 
2.4 p.c.; and New Brunswick, 0.8 p.c. The last-named province, however, had 
shown a substantial gain in the preceding year. No data are yet available 
for Prince Edward Island. 


Mention has already been made of the importance of capital expenditures 
and export demand in expanding manufacturing output in 1964. Capital 
expenditures for construction were estimated at $7,011,000,000, and for 
machinery and equipment at $3,816,000,000, for a total of $10,827,000,000, 
compared with $9,393,000,000 in 1963. An additional $3,543,000,000 was 
expended for repairs, giving a combined capital and repair expenditure program 
of $14,370,000,000. 


The effect of export demand on manufacturing output is indicated by the 
increase of almost 14 p.c. in exports of fabricated materials in 1964 to 
$3,714,300,000 from $3,265,200,000 in 1963 and by the fact that thirteen of 
the leading 20 export commodities of all types were products of the manu- 
facturing industries. Occupying second, third and fourth places, respectively, 
were newsprint paper, valued at $834,646,000; wood pulp, $460,854,000; and 
softwood lumber, $449,732,000. Other manufactured commodities exported, 
each with values exceeding $100,000,000, were aluminum and alloys, aircrait 
and parts, nickel and alloys, copper and alloys, farm equipment and machinery, 


The first Canadian-designed-and- 
built vertical take-off-and-landing 
aircraft made its initial flight in 
1965. It was built under a joint 
Canadair-Federal Government de- 
velopment program. 
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whisky and wheat flour. Outstanding in their increases over 1963 were aircraft 
and parts which, at $248,785,000, were more than double the 1963 total of 
$108,292,000 and wheat flour, at $100,659,000, compared with $62,616,000 in 
1963. In the case of aircraft and parts, the increase was largely due to deliv- 
eries against a large order of F104G fighter aircraft, while the special contract 
with the USSR for flour was the main reason for the sharp increase in its 
export shipments. 


High Level for Third Year 


The high level of manufacturing activity experienced in 1964 represents 
the third consecutive year in which substantial advances have been made. 
In terms of physical volume, output increased by 7.8 p.c. from 1961 to 1962, 
by 5.5 p.c. from 1962 to 1963, and by 8.3 p.c. from 1963 to 1964. Selling 
value of factory shipments advanced by 9.9 p.c., 8.3 p.c., and 7.7 p.c., res- 
pectively, during the same period, while employment rose by 2.8 p.c., 3.0 p.c., 
and 4.6 p.c., and salaries and wages by 7.0 p.c., 5.7 p.c., and 6.8 p.c., respec- 
tively. Although such a strong and sustained advance has not always charac- 
terized the growth of Canadian manufacturing, the long-term growth, es- 
pecially in the post-World War II period, as shown in the accompanying 
table, has been remarkable. The data for selected years from 1917, the first 
year for which an annual Census of Manufactures was conducted, to 1962, 
inclusive, are based on the annual Census of Manufactures; those for 1963 
and 1964 are based on monthly surveys and are thus considered preliminary. 


Manufacturing Statistics, Selected Years, 1917 to 1964 


Salaries Value Selling Value 

Year Employees and Added by of Factory 

Wages Manufacture Shipments! 

No. $000 $000 $000 

NOT pcan costs Minette ae 606 ,523 497 , 802 1,281,132 2,820,811 
ML ODZ OR Misia: Rocteuataa weak 598 , 893 717,494 1,621,273 3,706,545 
OD ORIN ord stoeus mautee at 666,531 777,291 1,755,387 3,883,446 
NOSS in. 2 heron Ae tae 468 ,658 436,248 919,671 1,954,076 
19 3 Oa eae an et tomes ei 658,114 737,811 1,531,052 3,474,784 
Mee VU Pea uate oe ae 12225882 2,029,621 4,015,776 9,073 ,693 
LOAD Een Sat Cea es 1,171,207 2,591,891 5,330,566 12,479,593 
LOS33\ ee ner tian ace 1,327,451 3,957,018 7,993 ,069 17,785,417 
1 OS Aiea oso. k CRE 1,267,966 3, 896,688 7,902,124 17,554,528 
LOSS Rees wk eee Prslele eerie 1,298,461 4,142,410 8,753,450 19,513,934 
NOS GR Ot ee se 1,353,020 4,570,692 9,605,425 21,636,749 
OST ew eg he es Ee: 1,340,948 4,778,040 21,452 ,343 
VOSS Seer cea 1,272,686 4,758,614 9,454,954 21,434,815 
OS OVP ee ere rene taker 1,287,810 - 5,030,132 10,154,277 22 , 830, 836 
TOGO sy ert es ee 1,275,476 5,150,503 10,380,148 23,279,804 
LOG Mee era aces Sie ere 1,353,315 5,705,573 10,690,057 24,310,184 
MO G2 tet ccnhe chee yer 1,391,426 6,102,995 11,741,066 26,712,995 
OOS ie ce Ste ae 1,433 ,0002 6,451 ,0003 12,703 ,0004 28,935,7165 
NOGA cr toa eran 1,499 ,0002 6,981 ,0003 13 ,684,0004 31,171,6945 


1 Prior to 1953, data represent gross value of production. 
2 Based on current data as published in ‘‘Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry”’. 
3 Based on current data as published in ‘‘Estimates of Labour Income’’. 


4 Estimated on the basis of the ratio of ‘‘value added by manufacture”’ to ‘‘selling value of 
factory shipments”’ in 1962. 


5 Based on the monthly survey of shipments by manufacturers. 


Factory-built quality homes 
are among the new Canadian 
export commodities. A con- 
signment was recently 
shipped to Germany. 
Domestic exports in 1964 
reached a value of more than 
eight billion dollars, the 
highest ever recorded in 
Canadian trade. 


At the time of publication, the latest data available from the annual 
Census of Manufactures were for 1962. The Census, applicable to all manu- 
facturing establishments in the country, covers a wide range of input and 
output data, including employment, salaries and wages, cost of materials, 
fuel and electricity used, value of shipments of goods of own manufacture, 
and inventories. 


In 1962 new records were established for all five major dollar measures: 
salaries and wages, $6,103,000,000, (up 7.0 p.c. over figures for 1961); cost of 
fuel and electricity, $539,000,000 (up 4.7 p.c.); cost of materials and supplies 
used, $14,596,000,000 (up 10.6 p.c.); value of shipments of goods of own 
manufacture, $26,713,000,000 (up 9.9 p.c.); and value added by manufacture, 
$11,741,000,000 (up 9.8 p.c.). The number of establishments, at 33,430, was 
only marginally greater than the 1961 total of 33,352, but the total number 
of employees, at 1,391,426, represented an increase of 2.8 p.c. over the 1961 
totaltoitt7353,515, 


Ontario Leads in Manufacturing 


On a regional basis, Ontario continued to dominate the Canadian manu- 
facturing scene in 1962, with its value of shipments of goods of own manu- 
facture of $13,343,000,000 accounting for half the Canada total and represent- 
ing an increase of 11.0 p.c. over that of 1961. Quebec’s shipments of 
$7,936,000,000 represented 29.7 p.c. of the total and were up by 8.3 p.c. over 
its 1961 total. The Prairie Provinces, with shipments of $2,229,000,000, 
accounted for 8.3 p.c.; British Columbia’s $2,195,000,000 for 8.2 p.c.; and the 
Atlantic Provinces’ $1,007,000,000 for 3.8 p.c. of the total. On an individual 
province basis, the largest proportional increases over 1961 shipments were 
registered by Prince Edward Island, 14.8 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 11.8 p.c.; 
Manitoba, 11.2 p.c.; Ontario, 11.0 p.c. and British Columbia, 10.6 p.c. The 
smallest rates of increase were realized in New Brunswick, with 2.7 p.c.; the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, 4.5 p.c.; and Newfoundland, 5.9 p.c. 
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On the basis of the value of shipments of goods of own manufacture, nine 
industry groups each accounted for more than $1,000,000,000 of the total of 
$26,713,000,000. The food and beverage industries, with total shipments of 
$5,375,000,000, accounted for 20.1 p.c. of the total, followed by the primary 
metal industries with $2,969,000,000 (11.1 p.c.); the transportation equipment 
industries, $2,344,000,000 (8.8 p.c.); the paper and allied industries, 
$2,334,000,000 (8.7 p.c.); and the metal fabricating industries, 
$1,723,000,000 (6.4 p.c.). These were also the leading five industry groups in 
their contribution to ‘‘value added”, although the relative positions of the 
transportation equipment industries and paper and allied industries were 
interchanged in the latter category. Contributions of these five groups to the 
total ‘‘value added”’ figure of $11,741,000,000, with proportions of the total 
in parentheses, are as follows: food and beverage industries, $1,818,000,000 
(15.5 p.c.); primary metal industries, $1,209,000,000 (10.3 p.c.); paper and 
allied industries, $1,131,000,000 (9.6 p.c.); transportation equipment in- 
dustries, $949,000,000 (8.1 p.c.); and metal fabricating industries, $855 ,000,000 
(i-3-p.C.). 

In terms of the selling value of factory shipments, pulp and paper mills 
maintained their position as the leading individual industry, with total ship- 
ments in 1962 of $1,716,000,000. Other industries with shipments in excess of 
$1,000,000,000 in 1962 were smelting and refining, $1,549,000,000; petroleum 
refining, $1,253,000,000; motor vehicle manufacturing, $1,180,000,000; slaugh- 
tering and meat packing plants, $1,142,000,000. The five leading industries 
on the basis of value added by manufacture were pulp and paper mills, 
$880,000,000; smelting and refining, $587,000,000; iron and steel mills, 
$445,000,000; motor vehicle manufactures, $384,000,000; and printing and 
publishing, $286,000,000. 


A plant in Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, shows the pro- 
cessing of tires. 


Fiberglass boats are manu- 

factured in Edmonton, 

Alberta, as well as in many 

other ship-building centres 
of Canada. 


Manufacturing Statistics, by Province and Industry Group, 1962 


Province and Salaries Value Selling Value 
Industry Group Employees and Added By of Factory 
Wages Manufacture Shipments 
No. $000 $’000 $000 
Province 
INewtoundandiees err 9,920 37,457 72,829 143 ,925 
Princesedwardulslandar.er 1,834 4,849 9 , 868 35,130 
WOE SOW, 6% J eo ee ee ae US 29,427 103 ,123 174,613 426,677 
INewabrunswicka ss eo: 23,417 83 , 203 160,455 401,142 
OUeDE CR olden oa 460, 889 1,887,095 3,465 , 633 7,936,346 
Ontario. oe ee oe 662,747 3,078,766 6,006, 765 13,342,557 
Manitoban teases ee 41 ,983 167,302 369 , 607 836,573 
Saskarenewa niente atin nar 13,679 SROSe 125 ,388 SOLS 
Al bertayer Serle ae eee 41,881 181,408 373,998 1,017,236 
BGitisha@olumillaneee een 105 , 496 501,435 980 , 705 2,194,599 
WA WU OV EyaGl INI WWTP S. oz aos 153 725 1,206 3,588 
Canada cee eee 1,391,426 6,102,995 11,741,066 26,712,995 
Industry Group 

Food and beverage industries. 210,156 816,762 tb coulZ/ 5 73} DROW OROoS 
Tobacco products industries. . 11,149 47,614 125,887 346,570 
Rubber industries:.... 4.5.7 22,788 104, 203 180,528 353,962 
Leather industries.......... 32,960 100,425 145 ,960 309,178 
extilesndustries. +.) eee 67,810 242,457 439 , 836 982,129 
Keni teingerail see ee eee 22,962 64,303 103,112 233,506 
Clothingsindustres......5- 91,730 265 ,693 402 , 349 860 ,477 
Woodtindtstries a. ne 83 , 468 311,982 510,470 15 USES, She 7 

Furniture and fixture indus- 

(AUS kay ley Pept REL a Seren bens 34,362 WSS VAL 198,655 386,569 
Paper and allied industries... 100,710 520,078 iP 1S0R652 2S SSe OS 
Printing, publishing and allied 

INGUStRLEST MR ees oe 75,601 361,468 626,513 925 , 443 
Primary metal industries..... 91,923 498,154 1,209,123 2,969 ,096 


Metal fabricating industries 
(except machinery and 
transportation equipment 


INGUSCEICS)) ee ee 109,472 508 , 623 854,992 W222 554. 
Machinery industries (except 

electrical machinery)...... 54,570 272,434 397,144 750,248 
Transportation equipment in- 

GusStricst tah Ae ee eee ne veneer 104,850 549 ,635 948,564 2,343 , 690 
Electrical products industries. 96,595 453) 33 5i4 735,460 1,389,382 
Non-metallic mineral products 

INGUStEIESS: eeaey eae ee ae 45,495 210,094 435,667 UTA TA 
Petroleum and coal products 

INCUStrieS ere ne ee eee MO PAU 104,410 283,292 1,294,070 
Chemical and chemical pro- 

GUGCESINGUStIICS an nen 63,905 SEP SVT 825,105 1,543,593 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

INGUStELCS eee eee 54,643 213,554 370,033 667 , 462 
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Edmonton, capital of Alberta, has had a tremendous growth since 1950 due to the 
development of the oil fields. It is situated in a rich agricultural area and is a 
distributing centre for northern and central Alberta. 


Domestic Trade 


Provides Varied Employment 


The distribution of goods from producer, manufacturer or importer to the 
final user is a complicated and competitive system involving storage and 
transportation, packing and re-packing, display and selling—all of which gives 
employment to many thousands of persons. Ancillary activities include the 

paper bag and box industry, advertising in all media, shopping centre develop- 
ments, etc. 


The bulk of the distribution of consumer goods flows through recognized 
retail outlets. In 1962, sales of retail stores were estimated at $17,886,250,000. 
Although much of this total had passed through wholesale establishments, a 
good portion by-passed the wholesaler. Large retail organizations such as 
department stores and chain stores buy many items directly from manufacturer 
and producer and, on occasion, directly from foreign suppliers. Most of the 
commercial goods and supplies such as machinery and equipment are sold to 
the final user by firms classified as wholesale. 


Three Important Retail Changes 


In recent years three important changes have been evident in the retail 
sector. Shopping centres steadily advanced to the point where they numbered 
305 in 1962 with sales totalling $1,172,112,186 or 6.6 per cent of all retail trade. 
If retailers not common to shopping centres are excluded from total sales 
(motor vehicle dealers, lumber dealers, farm supply stores) the retail business 
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transacted in shopping centres accounts for 8.8 per cent of all stores. 


A second major development which is continuing in growth is that of the 
voluntary group stores, most prominent in the food trades. These stores, 
generally organized by supplying wholesalers to meet chain store competition, 
were approximately 11,000 in number in 1963 although the degree of affiliation 
varies between trades and between the sponsoring firms within trades. 


A third and more recent development is that of the “discount department 
store’. In 1963, sales of this group totalled $141,235,754 amounting to 8.6 
per cent of the $1,648,014,000 sales of traditional department stores. In the 
first half of 1964 their rate of growth in dollar sales was 29 per cent above the 
same period of 1963 compared with an increase of 10 per cent for the traditional 
department stores. 


Sales to the household consumer or individual for personal use are not all 
accounted for by retail stores. Direct selling, measured to a considerable extent 
in 1961, amounted to approximately $700 million. This area of selling includes 
door to door selling, sales made directly to the household consumer by manu- 
facturers, (bakeries, dairies, newspaper publishers, etc.) and sales by mail from 
such sources as book clubs, record clubs, magazines, etc. In addition, vending 
machine operators sold merchandise through their machines located in a 
variety of premises to the extent of $57,799,175 in 1962. Almost 60 per cent of 
this amount was tobacco products. 


Service Industries 


The service trades are becoming a more important factor in the Canadian 
economy. Hotels and motels comprise one of the largest service industries in 
Canada. Receipts of hotels have risen from $357,000,000 in 1951 to 
$588,000,000 in 1962. There has been a very large growth in coin-operated 
laundries, eating and drinking places, places of amusement and other kinds of 
businesses offering services hitherto performed by the householder. The 
number of power laundries and dry-cleaning plants have increased from 1,298 
in 1951 to 2,123 in 1962 and receipts of these businesses have grown from about 
$97,000,000 to $183,000,000. 


On the other hand, motion picture theatre business has fallen off during 
the period. In 1951, before the advent of television on a large scale in Canada, 
there were 1,808 regular auditorium type theatres and 82 drive-in theatres with 
total admissions of nearly 246,000,000. In 1963 there were 1,245 regular 
theatres and 241 drive-ins with only 97,888,272 admissions. Receipts fell 
from about $94,000,000 in 1951 to $72,000,000 in 1963. 


Co-operatives 


The majority of Canadian co-operatives are owned, controlled, or operated 
by farmers and handle every major agricultural product. They operate under 
provincial legislation in each of the ten provinces except when operating on an 
interprovincial basis where special Federal legislation is required, or under the 
Companies Act. 


The volume of business handled by Canada’s 2,706 co-operatives during 
the year ended July 31, 1963 totalled $1,656,700,000—an increase of 16.3 per 
cent over the previous year. 


A supermarket in Calgary, Alberta, reflects the popularity of such 
Shopping centres in Canada. Plentiful parking spaces and a wide 
variety of goods attract customers. 


Marketing co-operatives, the largest part of the co-operative movement, 
reported sales of farm products amounting to $1,109,800,000 or 67 per cent of 
the total sales of all types of co-operatives in Canada in 1963. 

The main farm products marketed according to sales volume were grains 
and seeds $524,400,000; dairy products $253,200,000; and livestock and live- 
stock products $225,900,000. Sales of merchandise and supplies by marketing 
and purchasing co-operatives amounted to $462,200,000. The main items in 
supplies were feed, fertilizer and spray material with sales valued at 
$141,800,000 and food products with sales valued at $124,300,000. 

The co-operative movement’s interest in urban consumers continues to 
gain momentum. The development of co-operative shopping centres, mainly 
- in the Prairie Provinces, are outstanding examples of what co-operatives are 
doing in the consumer field. The five largest shopping centres are located at 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon and Edmonton. Together they reported 
sales of about $24 million in 1963. 

In addition to the local co-operatives there are ten co-operative wholesale 
distributors serving co-operatives across Canada. These associations reported 
sales of $358 million in 1963, an increase of 14 per cent over the 1962 figure. 

Co-operatives are engaged in many enterprises which affect the daily lives 
of thousands of Canadians. Two of the more recent fields of co-operative 
expansion are the oil business and the chemical complex development. 
Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries in Saskatchewan is the world’s first 
co-operative petroleum refinery. It owns its own oil wells, operates the refinery 
and controls its own distribution system including retail service station outlets. 

A co-operative chemical plant was opened in 1964 at Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan. The main products produced at this plant are caustic soda, chlorine and 
basic chemicals used in the manufacture of farm herbicides and pesticides. 

There are 14 Eskimo co-operatives in Canada’s Northland, four in 
northern Quebec and 10 in the Northwest Territories. These associations are 
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mainly of the multi-purpose nature with special emphasis given handicrafts 
and graphic arts. 

The Co-operative Union of Canada and Le Conseil Canadien de la 
Coopération are two important co-operative organizations with national in- 
terest in education and promotional work for co-operatives in Canada. 

The Coady International Institute in Nova Scotia and the Western 
Co-operative College in Saskatchewan offer co-operative training for students 
from abroad. Western Co-operative College was organized mainly to train 
co-operative employees and directors. The Institute Desjardins at Lévis, 
Quebec, was recently organized to train co-operative personnel. 


Estimates of Wholesale Sales, 1960-63 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Kind of Business 1960 1961 1962 19631 
EBreshwtrutcsandavieretablecamna aeereen eater 288.4 288.7 308.1 323.0 
Groceries ang 1O0dnspeclal ties.ala atc sae een 1 GAO ie elo 4 als 1, SO2 mo midi Olden 
Meateand*dainyvaprodtictsms-..5 ee eras ore ee 165.0 175.0 7S 172.6 
Clothingesandofturnishing sis ee 116.1 116.6 102.8 105.0 
COOL WATS cet ne ee oe ne eae TR car es 38.0 39.4 41.3 AM ST 
Other textile and clothing accessories............ 204.6 206.0 208.0 DADE 
CGoalandy:cOker nwa. wicoeedee curtis catenins 153i) 140.6 139.8 15:20, 
Drugs andidrigesundries.) oes am eee ont er 221.9 236.0 247.9 258.2 
Newsprint, paper and paper products........... 276.4 291.6 308.8 325.0 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks.......... AGL tl 769.9 796.1 800.2 
Automotive pants,andyaccessoniesac.qes a2. oe 1s = 414.8 414.4 441.4 457.0 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment 
ANGESUDDlICS ye aE ee ee ae ae eee 137.4 140.4 139.3 140.9 

Construction materiats and supplies including 
Pusat Otic ioyy neste ee aes ee RO ew rakes 877.6 894.0 954.5 | 1,021.4 
Karintimachinehy seid hie eee eaeg me eee 73.0 67.8 71.0 84.9 
LATA Ware. rR ee © nO 5 PI ete es oto Siu S50n7 357.0 35507 
Householdelectricallappliances. 4 yeh ae ee 1S 7 199.5 210.4 218.5 

Industrial and transportation equipment and 
SUPDITES apes beet ee Ae cae ean See oka 748.1 750.1 776.4 828.0 
PATIO CHEE Cra GOS ies gee tare c oe eta ALON cat Rs DPAAQNSal) 24204555 (2 DOL OmIEZy OD Sas 
SDOtalS a eet eerie OA aks we Aen es 8,764.5 | 9,036.6 | 9,640.5 |10,181.6 


1 Preliminary. 


Smooth-flowing, spaced traffic This is the heart of Toronto’s 
in Toronto is achieved by a traffic control centre. The new 
new computer-controlled traffic computer controls some 200 


light system. intersections. 
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Estimated retail sales totalled $18,752,000,000 in 1963, an amount 4.8 p.c. 
higher than the 1962 figure. Motor vehicle dealers registered the largest 
increase in sales from the previous year with a gain of 9.0 p.c. 


Retail Store Sales by Type of Business and by Province, 1961-63 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Percentage 
Sales Change 
Type of Business and Province | -- | 
1961 1962 19631 1962-63 
Type of Business 
Grocery and combination stores........... 3,580.8 3,747.1 3.937 .8 +5.1 
Other food and beverage stores............ 1,243.8 1,343.9 1,386.3 +3.2 
Geéneralstores 2%. 20... Cee ee ote 654.4 678.0 706.4 +4.2 
Departmentsstoressers. shies 1,503.1 ASO ai 1,649.1 +5.5 
WALIELVAStOre Se = ne i ete te 37122 391.3 405.7 +3.7 
Motormvehicleidealers... eee eee 2,488.3 2,764.2 3,011.8 +9.0 
Garagestand) flling#stationssesee ee eee 121250 1,306.5 1,329.8 +1.8 
MengsrclothingastOres- 1 erate ie 260.7 Pel, i 293.5 +4.4 
Bamiulyaclothingestoreca ee ee tee ee 243.2 25185 256.7 +2.1 
Womens clothingestOresn sear eee 28355 297 .0 307 .6 +3.6 
SHOEISEOLESt we ero ek se CO ee tie 169.6 180.0 180.6 +0.3 
ard ware*stonesssmn 2 rene eae 327.6 331.3 346.6 +4.6 
Lumber and building material dealers. ..... 425.6 452.1 478.3 +5.8 
Furniture, radio and appliance stores....... 548 .2 $72.9 581.0 +1.4 
Restaurants aor titet. cote ern ne tees 573.4 611.9 624.7 +2.1 
Buelidealerce su. poet Ay AAPA een Be eek oe th Sie 359.5 360.8 +0.4 
IDRUISEStOLES rte eee ee ee ene eee 428.3 441.7 456.5 +3.4 
AU OCH erStOre shes vcore sake on Rew Qala Sey) 2,313.8 2,438.5 +5.4 
‘Fotals eae Co eis ees Chto 16,776.8 | 17,886.2 | 18,752.0 +4.8 
. Province 
AtlanticeerovinCes wer tise mtn erie: 1,465.2 S24: jay: 3 ae | +3.9 
OWE DEC ree ee Eee ES ee SE 4,183.5 4,571.4 AQ +4.4 
ONEATIO og Nese Seo OE on ne ee SME 6,339.9 6,641.1 6,977.6 +5.1 
Manitobatcct:.. uta ee Se ee rene 817.0 873.1 905.9 +3.8 
saskatchewan st) es ea eG 905 .2 967.2 1,047.8 +8 .3 
INI DEGRA err ir eee ie ore re ee eee 1,400.8 1,515.0 1,564.9 +3.3 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon and N.W.T.)| 1,665.2 WADE Al 1,902.3 +5 .9 
1 Preliminary. 
Chain Store Statistics, 1955-63 
s , eelavies Stock on Hand pense 
etai fe) nd of Year utstanding 
Year Stores Sales Store ——_—_—_—_—___,————_——_|_ End of 
Employees Store Warehouse Year 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
TOSS: eee ae 2,353,955 199,611 205 , 833 . 63,120 121 302 
NOS OR. oc wok 2,647,055 221,136 232392, 72,183 143 ,357 
AOS Ae. aes 2,841,569 242 ,979 248 ,284 Tksko VAM 148 , 506 
TOSS Ro ae. Gees 3,073,147 262,456 265 , 862 78,512 158,232 
LOS OS ee cy, cee 3,280,263 285 ,691 282 ,530 80 , 440 162 ,453 
19608. Ae 3,468,413 382 ,099 304, 230 94,528 175 ,048 
LOGUE R41, ae 3,494,026 348,591 284,606 71,957 126,607 
1962 A RR ak. 3,617,309 378,040 253,956 130,583 137, 876 
LOGS h ee aay; 10 , 306 3 , 837, 285 395 ,048 316,407 76,101 143 ,393 


Sales of new passenger cars reached an all-time high in dollar volume 
during 1963 with 557,787 units sold for a total of $1,716,121,000. The financing 
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of new passenger vehicle sales by sales finance companies covered 30.1 p.c. of 
new car sales in 1963, the lowest proportion to date. 


New Passenger Car Sales and Financing, 1955-63 


PeGzoL 
Financed Total Sales 
Year Financed 
Retail Retail 
Value : Value Value 
$000 $000 
LOSS ieee vee 386 , 962 1PO2sRs on 156,191 305 ,069 4. 29.8 
TOS Gee ae 408 , 233 1,128,640 190,109 408 ,993 6 10577 
1 OS 7p <2 es 382 ,023 1,087,620 171,904 385 ,043 0 35.4 
190535 eee: SOMi2S 1,110,724 147 , 402 335 ,827 1 30.2 
HOS OR ey alee 425 ,038 1,240,961 158,022 S139? 2 29.9 
VOGOR a ee 447,771 1,289,073 164,335 377,851 a 2ORS 
NOG IR er ert 437,319 1,290,026 141,234 330,199 3 25.6 
ROG 2s wae cata. 502 ,565 1,482 ,407 154,561 380 , 879 8 GAS) Fh 
T9OGSS ee Ase DOO, ea, AT 168,161 442 ,186 1 25.8 


Consumer Credit 


Credit has become an integral part of the distribution of goods and 
services and of the buying habits of a large percentage of Canadians. The 
extension of credit to consumers, even as the extension of credit to business- 
men, is the quickest means by which they can expand their assets. It is, in 
effect, a form of compulsory saving and a stimulus to industry. 


Whether or not the securing of easy credit is an advantage to the indi- 
vidual, the fact remains that the amount of balances outstanding on the books 
of selected credit holders increased 100 p.c. in the period 1955 to 1963 while 
retail sales, the source of most of this credit, increased only 39 p.c. The follow- 
ing figures of credit outstanding do not include real estate credit or other 
avenues of credit such as that given by service trades, professionals, loans 
between individuals, etc. 


Balances Outstanding on Credit Extended 1955-64 


(Estimates of selected items) 


Retail Finance Cash Total 
Date Dealers! | and Loan | Total | Personal | Selected 
Companies Loans? Items 


eS ee Ss ee 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1955 December olivia... sae 6: 2,149 
1956 STINE SD gion Sse ate eee ate Ss 2,430 
1957 Bo IR ct cask C feanen eaters erg ae, ee 2,475 
1958 aes Dan) hick eae a 671 
1959 Cm tee aA: WAY, A. « 3,015 
1960 CO MRE Rr IE ee RRECe. 6, 5 3,286 
1961 HTN CMe ter arn ONS ee Oe 3,485 
1962 Sa pal eta tee eR ON ea nein Ce 3,795 
1963 CE eet nk BRO PReeESs, 4,322 
1964 3Marchs3 1 Baca s eae 4,298 

PFN 30a ence seed eee ane aes 0. 4,607 

September 30-1 eee oes: 4,732 


1 Includes both charges and instalment. 
2 Includes small loan companies cash loans, chartered banks personal loans (excluding 
fully secured and home improvement loans); Quebec Savings banks loans. 
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Consumer Price Index 


The Consumer Price Index measures the movement from month to 
month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a broad middle-income 
group of Canadian urban people. For a particular item, a price index number is 
simply the price of the item in one period of time expressed as a percentage of 
its price in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes 
for individual goods may be combined to form indexes representing prices of 
broad groups of goods and services. Thus, the Consumer Price Index relates 
to the wide range of goods and services bought by Canadian urban families. 
The index expresses the combined prices of such goods monthly and annually 
as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 

The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the 
index ‘‘basket’’ and ‘‘weights’’ are assigned to the price indexes of individual 
items for purposes of combining them into an overall index. The weights 
reflect the relative importance of items in expenditures of middle size urban 
families with medium incomes. The basket is an unchanging or equivalent 
quantity and quality of goods and services. Only prices change from month 
to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing prices on 
the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. 

The basket and weights now used in the index are based on expenditures 
in 1957 of families of 2 to 6 persons, with incomes of $2,500-$7,000, living in 
cities of 30,000 population or over. The basket, weighted at 100, consists of 
the following components with their relative weights: food (27); housing, 
including shelter and household operation (32); clothing (11); transportation 
(12); health and personal care (7); recreation and reading (5); tobacco and 
alcohol (6). 


Changes in Index, 1949-64 


Between 1949 and 1964 the Consumer Price Index rose 35.4 p.c. Over 
half of this increase occurred during two distinct periods, the Korean war 
(1951-52) and the investment boom of 1955-57. Between 1950 and 1952, the 
index rose from 102.9 to 116.5, or an increase of 13.2 p.c., while between 1955 
and 1958, the index moved from 116.4 to 125.1, an increase of 7.5 p.c. 

In 1964, the Consumer Price Index averaged 135.4, 1.8 p.c. above the 
1963 average of 133.0. This increase was equal to the increase from 1962 to 
1963. During 1964, all seven main components of the index advanced. The 
largest increases occurred in the Health and Personal Care, and Clothing 
indexes, which advanced 3.4 p.c. and 2.5 p.c., respectively. In the former, 
higher prices for prepaid medical care and personal services were mainly 
responsible for the change, with smaller increases for doctors’ and dentists’ 
fees, optical care, and personal supplies. Pharmaceutical prices remained at 
1963 levels. In clothing, generally higher prices were recorded in all sub- 
groups—men’s, women’s and children’s wear, footwear, jewellery, piece goods, 
and clothing services. 


Increases of less than 2 p.c. were recorded in the remaining groups. The 
tobacco and alcohol, recreation and reading, food, and housing indexes moved 
up between 1.8 and 1.6 p.c. Increased provincial taxes and higher commodity 
prices combined to raise both the tobacco and alcohol components. In re- 
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In the late fall of 1964, a 
rich iron ore deposit was 
found on Baffin Island. L. to 
r. are the discoverer, Murray 
Watts, and his pilot assis- 
tant, Ron Sheardown. 


creation and reading, higher prices for newspapers, admissions to theatres, 
televisions, and radios were chiefly responsible for the 1.7 p.c. increase. In 
food, price movements were mixed, with lower prices for eggs, sugar, and 
meats including beef, pork, and poultry but with higher prices for most other 
foods including dairy, bakery and cereal products, vegetables and fruit, sugar 
products, coffee, and restaurant meals. Most of the 1.6 p.c. increase in housing 
was caused by a rise in the home-ownership component of shelter with rent 
virtually unchanged. In the household operation component, while prices for 
household supplies and services, and home furnishings were up slightly from 
the previous year, the fuel and lighting index was slightly below its 1963 level. 


The transportation index, which exhibited the least change of all the main 
groups between 1963 and 1964, moved up 1.1 p.c. Higher prices for automobile 
insurance, gasoline, motor oil, and licensing outweighed lower prices for new 
cars in the automobile operation component. Local bus fares were up slightly 
in the local transportation component, and the travel component decreased as 
a result of lower train fares. 


Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1949-64 


(1949=100) 
Health Recrea- 
: Fj ‘rans- and tion eee All 
Year Food Housing | Clothing | portation] Personal and ie Items 
: cohol 
Care Reading 

1949. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950. 102.6 104.1 99.7 105.4 101.8 102.0 LOZ 7 102.9 
1951. et EO 103 oh 109.8 1320 LTO 109.7 LS MARS a7 
19527 116.8 118.0 SIE es? Ave: UA ses: 1 Sis 113.3 116.5 
1953. 112.6 120.0 11071 LTO? 120.1 NENG RF 108.0 US RS) 
1954. WA 2 L2G 109.4 120.0 124.5 119.5 LOWS 116.2 
1955. Wesel 12254 108.0 118.5 126.7 122-26 107.4 116.4 
1956. 113.4 124-2 108.6 WAS) 8 130.0 L585 NOVA SZ LSet 
1957 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 121.9 
1958 12 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 110.6 P25 
1959. Via al Sie: 109.9 138.4 15 O0R2 Zo ory 114.0 12625 
1960. ADA 132757 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 LSS 128.0 
1961 124.0 133.2 5 A 140.6 LS 5e3 L46e4 116.3 1292 
1962. 126.2 134.8 Lis 140.4 158.3 aes GL Zee: 130.7 
1963. 130.3 LS OR 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 LES ea 13320 
19645 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 168.0 151.8 12022 13554. 


Pulp and paper are first among all industries in Canada in net value of shipments, in 
total wages paid and in capital invested. The industry provides more than 42 p.c. of 
the world’s newsprint needs. 


Foreign Trade 


Export Trade at Record High | 


The principal feature of Canada’s foreign commerce during recent years 
has been the strong upward movement in both value and volume of goods 
exchanged with other countries. Since 1958, Canada’s total external trade has 
risen continuously and in 1964, for the first time, the aggregate value of 
Canada’s commerce with other nations exceeded 15 billion dollars. Total 
trade, total exports and imports all set new records and the merchandise 
balance of trade showed the highest export surplus reached in a peacetime year. 


Canada’s total foreign trade in 1964 was valued at $15,793,400,000, an 
increase of 16.4 p.c. over the preceding year’s figure of $13,568,100,000. 
Domestic exports advanced to $8,094,700,000, the highest ever recorded, and 
represented a rise of 19.1 p.c. over the previous peak of $6,798,500,000, 
attained in 1963. This was the largest annual percentage gain since 1951 and 
marked the tenth successive year of export growth. As re-exports rose by 
9.4 p.c., total exports increased to $8,303,800,000 compared with $6,989, 700,000 
in 1963, an advance of 18.8 p.c. Imports, which have been rising since 1961, 
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climbed to a new peak of $7,489,600,000, greater by 13.9 p.c. than 1963’s 
previous high of $6,578,400,000. Exports have exceeded imports during the 
past four years and the export trade balance in 1964 of $814,300,000, the 
largest since 1945, was nearly double that of $411,400,000 for the preceding 
year. 


The figures quoted above and the summary statistics of Canada’s foreign 
trade since 1958 which appear in the table p. 135 for comparative purposes 
have been prepared on the new basis of ‘‘general trade’”’ statistics introduced 
into Canadian records from January 1964. General trade imports include 
goods cleared by Customs on arrival, plus goods entered into customs ware- 
houses without clearance. These totals thus vary somewhat from figures 
published in previous issues of the Handbook where imports were calculated 
on the “‘special trade’ basis, i.e., goods cleared by Customs on arrival plus 
goods cleared from Customs’ warehouses for use in Canada. General trade 
re-exports include both special trade re-exports and re-exports from Customs’ 
warehouses. Domestic exports are the same on either basis. The changes 
mentioned cause minor variations in the figures for total trade and for the 
balance of trade, but reflect more accurately the actual movement of goods to 
and from the country within the year mentioned. 


An aqua-train service links British Columbia with Alaska. Exports of goods and 
services in Canada were up I5 p.c. in 1964. 
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Exports, Imports and Total Trade of Canada, 1958-64 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Boone Total Balance 
Calendar Years as ; Res A Imports Trade of Trade 
omestic exports otal 

LOSS ees ee 4,791.4 107.3 4,898.8 5,060.2 9,959.0 —161.4 
195 Oasis S02 157, 122355 5,144.2 5,529.8 10,674.1 —385 .6 
1OGOM CH aan py 25 6G 134.5 5,390.1 5,495.0 10,885 .1 —105.0 
LOGI Aes a earn .0 147.5 DR OO2 25 5,781.4 11,683.9 +121.1 
1 9G 2a ae care 25 178.8 Op sewhs 6,294.4 IPAS OSE ste’ + 62.9 
1963) FE ge Pio ao 191.2 6,989.7 6,578.4 13 ,568.1 +411.4 
A aia 2 ses ae 5H 209.2 8 .6 4 3 


International Background 


On the world scene, Canada stood in fifth place amongst the principal 
trading nations, according to 1963 total trade figures, the latest complete 
returns available. The United States was the leading country, followed by 
West Germany, Britain and France. Canada was next and preceded such 
other important traders as Italy, Japan and the Netherlands. Ona per capita 
basis, Canada was ninth in total trade although seventh in exports. A com- 
parison is given in the table below both under total value of trade and the 
amount per capita for each main nation. 


Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade and 
Trade per Capita, 1962 and 1963 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 | 1963 


Value of Trade (Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Country 


World’ Drade!ss.--) ne) | 124.600) || 1357 700) | 132), 100) "142,990 256,700 | 278,690 
UnitedtStatesittu.cstieatl- 21,6882} 23,2492) 17,764 18,590 39,4522} 41,8392 
Germany, Federal 

Repub lich arn rane 13eZo7 14,621 12,289 13,022 DEY SYNO 27 ,643 
BL CAIN ae eon Rs ake 11,058 1A So 12E SOS) 13,497 IES COVA 25,354 
EGA nce one tt nae nie eens 7,363 8,085 Zh svi? 8,727 14,880 16,812 
Ganadarirc: Mo necenn er 6,231 6,779 6,367 6,618 12 ,598 13,397 
LCA Vig tee taser te ee ss 4,666 5,047 6,067 SY) 10n 733 12 ,586 
ADAIR ee At pinkie eee 4,917 5,453 5,637 6,737 10,554 12,190 
INethenlandsheemrmcs ne: 4,584 4,961 5,347 5,966 9,931 10,927 
Belgium and Luxembourg 4,332 4,839 4,569 Syd 8,901 9,951 
Swedensuicd oa ee ern 2,923 3 OW Bo lwal 3,389 6,044 6,591 


Trade per Capita’ (U.S. dollars) 


Belgium and Luxembourg 454 503 479 532 933 1,035 
Swunkereye @vavelas o gan ania dt = 395 416 538 560 933 976 
INethernlands= = fener 389 415 453 499 842 913 
Swedéensee eicee aoa ck 387 421 413 446 799 867 
Denmark sy Neste oe ote 359 407 458 454 816 862 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 393 405 402 408 795 813 
INGE WAY enc re oe oe ee 267 293 457 497 724 789 
NewsZealandmvaa.cee oer 321 359 303 356 624 714 
Canada tern in entire ce 336 359 343 350 678 709 
Hone Nong yer see 225 225i 342 361 567 588 


1 World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R. and those countries of Eastern Europe not 
reporting trade currently. 

2 Including military aid extended to other countries. 

3 Trading countries as listed by I.M.F. except that Aden, Netherlands Antilles and 
countries with neither exports nor imports of U.S. $100,000,000 in 1963 were included. 
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Total world trade has continued to increase in recent years and expanded 
again in 1963 and 1964, particularly in the first half of the latter. There was 
greater economic activity among the industrial nations and, as there was a 
good demand for primary products with prices some 5 p.c. above 1963 levels, 
the developing countries also enjoyed reasonably favourable conditions. 
However, towards the end of 1964, because of over-expansion resulting in 
financial strain both the more advanced nations and the primary producing 
countries encountered some diminution in the rate of growth. 


Regional Economic Groups 


Since Canadian exports must enter world markets on a competitive basis, 
developments among the various regional economic groups are of interest and 
the beginning of 1965 saw further reductions in internal tariffs between certain 
group members. The European Economic Community (EEC), composed of 
Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands, reduced internal customs duties by 10 p.c. with the result 
that from January 1, 1965, industrial products have been dutiable at 30 p.c. 
of the level applied to imports from non-members, certain liberalized agri- 
cultural products at 50 p.c. and others at 45 p.c. Countries associated with 
EEC, including some seventeen Central African states, Madagascar and 
Greece, also benefit. A common agricultural policy is being evolved and the 
member countries have, in general, taken two decisive steps towards a common 
external tariff through reducing by 60 p.c. the difference between their national, 
and the common, rates of duty. 


The European Free Trade Association (EFTA), composed of Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, 
also made a further 10 p.c. reduction on January 1, 1965, with the result that 
tariffs on industrial products and certain agricultural products from member 
countries are only 30 p.c. of the basic rates. Finland is an associate member 
and enjoys some of these concessions. Each country levies its own separate 
tariff against imports from non-members. 


The members of the Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA), 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay, held their fourth session in Bogota, Colombia, in the late autumn of 
1964 to negotiate further national lists of tariff concessions towards their 
general aim of abolishing, over a period of not more than twelve years, duties 
or barriers on substantially all products traded. Intra-zonal commerce has 
increased since the first concessions came into effect in 1962. New industries, 
or the expansion of existing ones, are to be encouraged as also the rationaliza- 
tion of the production of certain articles within a given region. Five countries 
of Central America—Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua—have formed the Central American Common Market. Under a 
1960 treaty, these republics have agreed to eliminate internal customs barriers 
within five years and to establish a common external tariff on goods from 
other countries. These objectives have already been reached on many goods 
and intra-regional trade has strengthened considerably. 


In May 1964, the nations, including Canada, associated in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), began the Kennedy Round of trade 
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Newsprint is loaded at 
Corner Brook, New- 
foundland. More than 
five million tons were 
exported to the United 
States alone in 1963. 


negotiations which calls for a linear or across-the-board reduction in duties by 
the main industrialized countries. Discussions were temporarily frozen until 
agreement was reached to negotiate agricultural trade questions at the same 
time. Constructive talks resumed, various countries had presented lists ot 
exceptions and Canada has tabled a list of proposed concessions. 


The Ministerial Council of the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) held its annual meeting in Paris in December 
1964. The OECD, which is composed of 18 European nations, United States, 
Canada, and recently, Japan, continued its efforts to encourage financial and 
economic growth by member countries and to alleviate trade and aid problems 
of the less-developed two-thirds of the world. The United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development meeting in Geneva in March-June 1964, also 
focused attention on the needs of the developing countries. 


The opening of new markets and the re-alignment of older ones are both 
of interest to Canadian traders. An increasing demand for traditional goods 
coupled with new outlets for capital goods, machinery, engineering specialities 
and other fully manufactured products appears likely. The Kennedy Round 
negotiations represent a far-reaching attack on international trade barriers 
and Canada would stand to gain considerably if substantial tariff concessions 
were forthcoming. 


Grain is poured into the hold of a freighter in Montreal. Canada 
exported more than 500 million bushels of wheat in 1964. 


Canadian Trade Trends 


Advances were made in 1964 in the shipments of practically all leading 
commodities, particularly of wheat, iron ore and aircraft and parts, to all 
principal trading areas, with the exceptions of the non-Commonwealth regions 
of Africa and the Middle East. 

The increase in the value of Canadian export trade in 1964 over that in 
the preceding year was due almost entirely to the larger quantity of goods 
handled. Prices for export commodities remained relatively stable during the 
year, the average price index rising by less than 2 p.c. while the index of 
physical volume advanced by approximately 17 p.c. By stage of fabrication, 
it was the exports of fully-manufactured goods which showed the most notable 
improvement, their value in 1964 being more than double such shipments in 
1960 and over a third above the 1963 level. 

Exports of fabricated materials, the largest group, also rose considerably 
while those of crude materials advanced by nearly one-fifth. Imports, aided 
by increased demand for machinery, equipment and consumer’s goods 
showed a rising trend and there were gains in practically all of the leading 


commodities and in total imports from main trading areas, except from the 
Middle East. 


Exports 


Wheat, which in 1963 displaced newsprint as Canada’s leading export, 
retained its premier position in 1964, shipments being valued at $1,023,000,000, 
or 30 p.c. more than in the previous year. These included exports to Russia of 
$276,000,000, nearly double the 1963 figure, $116,700,000 to Communist 
China, $55,400,000 to Poland, $50,100,000 to Czechoslovakia and lesser but 
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important amounts to Bulgaria, Cuba and Albania. Britain was first in wheat 
exports to traditional markets, purchasing $147,400,000 worth followed by 
Japan at $105,200,000, West Germany at $47,500,000, the Netherlands and 
Belgium. Venezuela and the Philippines also increased their intake of Canadian 
wheat considerably in 1964. Newsprint, wood pulp and lumber followed in 
descending order of value, exports of all three going mainly to the United 
States, with Britain in second place. Added amounts of newsprint were sent 
to Australia, the Republic of South Africa, Japan and Argentina. Wood pulp 
shipments increased to Japan, West Germany, and Argentina. Exports of 
lumber to Japan were less than in 1963, about the same to Australia, and more 
to France. 


Iron ore was in fifth place with greatly increased shipments to the United 
States and Britain and somewhat less to Japan. Aluminum exports rose by 
5 p.c., the United States, Britain, West Germany and Japan being the chief 
destinations. Petroleum exports advanced 12 p.c., while aircraft and parts 
more than doubled, mostly to the United States but with valuable sales to 
Australia and Iceland. Nickel and‘alloys went up by 12 p.c., the United 
States, Britain and Germany being the chief markets. Copper and alloys 
advanced by 14 p.c. with increased sales to Britain, the United States and 
France. Nickel ores and asbestos both rose over 11 p.c., whisky over 14 p.c. 
and farm machinery by nearly 24 p.c. Wheat flour shipments advanced by 
more than 60 p.c.; the U.S.S.R. was the chief purchaser obtaining over 
$35,000,000 for itself and nearly $15,000,000 for Cuba. Gains were also 
noticeable in Canada’s exports of synthetic rubber and plastics, natural gas, 
fish, fertilizers.and primary iron and steel. 


Principal Domestic Exports, 1960-64 


a eg Calendar Year 
ommodity —_————— _ 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Wiheatht. 7s. ata aes ee reiers 410,453 | 663,191 | 601,518 | 786,804 | 1,023,112 
Newsprint panera sna eee ee 757,930 | 761,313 | 753,060 | 759,990 834 , 646 
Wood Spi piacyeeeeenes ea need elec fae 325,122 | 346,661 | 369,902 | 405,292 460,854 
Lessee, GomNnOOCls.ccavcuacdoonaane 323,272 | 334,512 | 371,410 | 426,855 449 , 732 
Iron ore and concentrates.......... 157,814 | 142,566 | 220,522 | 270,949 356,007 
Aluminum, including alloys......... 259,250 | 241,825 | 284,554 | 302,730 317 ,937 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined..| 94,450 152,334 | 232,497 | 233,867 262 ,023 
Aircratteand =palctGaeie amen ase 50,172 | 100,914 | 146,917 | 108,292 248,785 
Nickeliand alloy.sar enemies. eae 146,143 | 191,647 | 191,556 | 175,368 197,145 
Copperand alloycurn an ee 193,247 | 178,320 | 163,931 | 166,517 190,363 
Nickel in ores and concentrates..... 109,387 | 151,379 | 132,308 | 149,236 166,036 
Asbestos, unmanufactured..........] 120,113 | 131,341 135,637 | 139,447 155,706 
Farm equipment (except tractors and 

DATES) AN eee ee a oe Ree en in ba 81,279 76,270 83,154 | 106,237 131,285 
Wihiskyil Sach eee TO ae oF 79,220 80,397 84,885 90,125 102 ,820 
Wiheatetloure ta cee ee ek ee 62 ,239 61,076 57,043 62 ,616 100,659 
Synthetic rubber and plastics mater- 

Las NOt Shaped an en ee eee 107,654 | 103,832 84,571 88 , 406 98,723 
INatinal:Pasheg 8a ao nee ee eae 18,051 41,689 72,423 75,630 97,609 
Disha treshvandairozen: aie tee OSE SoS 12) 528 78,288 81,400 94,362 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials...| 53,792 53,554 60,250 74,756 86,750 
Primary ironvandisteel-. 4-58... 0. 53,349 52 232 45 ,878 59,540 76,410 


1 Commodities ranked by value of exports in 1964. 


While the production of frozen 
cod fillets has rapidly expanded 
in recent years, millions of 
pounds of salt cod are also ex- 
ported to traditional markets. 
The Atlantic cod fishery in 1963 
produced more than 609 million 
pounds. 


Imports 


Roughly half of all imports into Canada is made up of fully manufactured 
products ready for final use. As a composite item, non-farm machinery was 
the most important and arrivals rose by nearly 30 p.c. over the 1963 total. 
The trade in automobile parts was brisk as some of the effects of the arrange- 
ment to offset imports by increased exports were felt in the industry, imports 
advancing nearly 14 p.c. 


Electrical apparatus and crude petroleum were in third and fourth places 
respectively with a slight rise in electrical apparatus imports and a small 
decline in petroleum arrivals. Good business conditions throughout the year 
encouraged added purchases of tractors, up 19 p.c., engines, up 34 p.c. and of 
cars and trucks which advanced by 40 p.c. while steel plate, sheet and strip 
rose over 50 p.c. 


Principal Imports, 1960-64 


Calendar Year 
Commodity! 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts...... 579,791 | 603,298 | 675,768 | 675,080 | 874,125 
Automobile parts (except engines)..... 296,571 | 304,487 | 392,687 | 489,057 | 555,456 
Electrical apparatus, n.e.s... 119260: 473 48 265), 2600/9325 S160) S11 490853355229 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined . 283, 17209291, 170019304898) | 9334501193205 037 
Tractors and DAtS ethene cece NG SES |) SYS CONE NW VOC WES | A, S| PAD), SHY 
Engines, except aircraft engines....... 90 ,903 86,987 | 121,677 | 143,781 | 193,014 
Automobiles, freight and passenger... .| 243,363 | 183,653 | 178,955 | 116,649 163,776 
MirCraktwancdspahtsne eta in ere 167,009 | 312,552 | 259,251 | 159,949 | 154,648 
Farm equipment (except tractors) and 

DALUCSHe hy Se Ae EN ee rene 97,118 95,680 | 113,451 | 140,244 | 152,290 
Plate, sheet and strip (steel).......... 56,667 S275) 57,898 80,761 | 121,587 
Fruits and berries, fresh or chilled. 937022 97,971 99 ,493 | 102,653 | 114,519 
Sigcarauntretined: pee ee ee ee 50,677 S229 56,926 | 126,735 | 102,427 
Scientific and educational equipment...} 53,931 66,765 72,640 83,218 | 100,029 
Glassrandrclasswaren sams enero 57,917 67,074 78,720 77,086 88,957 
Coals 3-7: Sk ee ae eh ee 76,961 71,560 TE Aa 78,632 86,241 
Coffee chairs Sr oan ee Ra ee Oe 56,569 59,328 62,180 65,297 82,620 
Apparel and apparel accessories....... 72,019 75,962 eS 67 ,923 79,971 
Cotton tabricse. cet ik ee ee 75,150 en Onl 72,861 68,077 78,056 
BuUelOus ss ees ee Wes aoe ess 66,853 60,659 60,159 65,282 76,497 
Aluminum ores and concentrates...... 455295 58,130 (2 PATTI 67,149 70,424 


EET nn enEnnE Enna 


1 Commodities ranked by value of imports in 1964. 
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Imports of aircraft and parts were slightly less and farm equipment 
purchases moved up nearly 9 p.c. Arrivals of fresh fruits and berries have 
increased continuously in recent years and were almost 12 p.c. over the 1963 
total. Sugar, which rose substantially in price in 1963 declined to a lower 
level in 1964; also there was a drop in the volume of imports, so that the total 
value was approximately one-fifth less. 


Scientific and educational equipment rose by over 20 p.c. and completes 
the list of foregoing imports whose individual values exceeded $100,000,000 in 
1964. Other leading imports such as glass, coffee, apparel, cotton fabrics and 
fuel oils increased substantially while smaller advances were recorded for 
coal and aluminum. 


Leading Trade Partners 


Canada and United States are one another’s best customer. The United 
States purchased almost 53 p.c. of all Canadian exports and supplied around 
69 p.c. of imports. The United Kingdom is second, buying roughly 15 p.c. of 
our exports and sending 8 p.c. of imports. The next largest market for 
Canadian exports was Japan, closely followed in 1964 by the U.S.S.R. owing 
mainly to the massive wheat sales to that country. Venezuela came after 
the U.K. as a supplier of imports and Japan was next. West Germany was both 
the fifth most important customer and supplier. 


Taken in descending order, Australia, Communist China, the Netherlands 
and Belgium and Luxembourg were each the destination of over $100,000,000 
of Canadian goods in 1964. A further ten countries each accepted from 
$79,000,000 to $54,000,000 of Canadian exports. In imports, the individual 
country totals were considerably less and the remaining fifteen of the twenty 
leading suppliers sent imports valued in a range of $69,000,000 to $28,000,000 
in 1964. 


Domestic Exports by Leading Countries, 1960-64 


Calendar Year 


Country! 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
WniteduStates: sure cee. eee 2,932,171 |3,107,176 |3,608,439 |3,766,380 |4,271,059 
Britaineacwen 52h to Mae eee A 915,290 909 , 344 909 ,041 |1,006,838 |1,199,779 
PAD AT Meyer tee oe ee Cee Cn oe eae 178,859 231,574 214,535 296,010 330,234 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 8,233 24,276 3,297 TSOMI2S 315 , 943 
Germany, Federal Republic...... 165,597 188,694 177,688 170,969 211,501 
Australian t.2: Ave Ange ocean ee gies 98 , 862 78,628 104,965 100,773 145 , 812 
Chinas Comimpinist eee: 8,737 125,448 147 , 438 104,738 136,264 
INetherlandss ater eee eee: 62,554 61,297 76,940 87,009 101,582 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 69,131 76,055 68,169 76,493 1008555 
France: a ese ee Poe Me 72,907 71,923 Sino Ol 63,428 79 , 433 
Republicot South Atrica see ee 521055 37,819 SiRo25 60 , 299 69 , 166 
INOEWayite te ante ee ee ee eat: 61,595 69,744 69,054 73,398 67,582 
IMCXICO;Aat Car ern oe tae a, eee 38,023 38,529 41,267 5S OUe 655151 
WeneZzuelavcs .bere eed oe ee 35,345 34,978 40,328 46 ,328 64,075 
nid iar eee ee Loe ea 37,199 43 ,330 29,633 53,900 64,042 
Poland: wit er ee tee re a 16,665 36,819 Seo 20,200 62,653 
Tita Vash er Boe 8s Fe Be eee 2 oe 68 , 393 67 ,688 Aes 76,761 62 ,236 
Cuba seta eee ee eee 13 ,038 31,104 10,878 16,433 60 , 930 
CZechoslovakian ape anny a 6,767 32,654 3) She 13,289 54,230 
ING@Wacealand eal mene wet ae 23,858 SiS 26,784 30,549 33,714 


(a le a NS ll a i 
1 Countries ranked by value of exports in 1964. 
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Imports by Leading Countries, 1960-64 


Calendar Year 
Country! — 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
United Statess- ....- SRE nS red ae 3,688,865 |3,869,559 |4,306,463 |4,458,050 |5,164, 402 
Breau Re aie ee en cae ey Meee 588,962 619 ,962 568 , 822 S25 Si10 574,107 
ViEnezielarrar chaoer ne ee ee 195,189 216,640 224,236 243 ,495 270,621 
PPA D ATION eRe ec ienr ote Cn Gee EN 113,102 116,580 129,565 129 ,331 174,381 
Germany, Federal Republic...... WA S765 136,879 143,729 143 , 840 170,379 
LATICeh aceon ies ee ee ee 49,717 55,629 57,075 57), 254: 69,011 
tay Aes ee ae A ameter dy. Weenie 42 ,939 49 , 462 53,041 56,169 67,478 
IAUISERA Ia sy Peete eens eee 35,868 37,305 46,761 53,914 59,992 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 41,449 44,796 48,875 47,540 59,188 
AIMAICA es. eens tne ca ora 38,945 38,705 38,622 565, SE 47,831 
INetherlandstee. ss anc, en tee 31,464 33 ,698 37,996 36,864 39 , 933 
BLAZIN rete er hts ee ee, 24,930 29,101 31,916 36,250 39,533 
SWEGEM ter oes ee ee ieee: 20,546 24,663 25,908 33 , 362 38,794 
Switzerland.4. 1. eee eee 24,614 26,888 Sl Sikes 32,042 36,947 
Gta: Sere ene ee re re ee Pn cae 29,356 33,433 46,155 53,273 36,121 
BritishsGuianase see ath pra acot 19,428 22° O25" 247352 35,003 35,653 
INetherlands Antillesn esse. eee 32,493 31,204 35,834 36,000 34,885 
Malaysia eran eo en canes a 28,380 23 , 894 28,251 31,634 34,536 
Tran RG eo ase s .. Uren eetiedeae ey. eee 30,744 21,622 31,736 42,799 31,185 
Republic of South Africa......... 11,656 12,334 | 16,951 31,593 28,798 


1 Countries ranked by value of imports in 1964. 


A technician fills helium cylinders for export. The only helium plant 
in the western world outside the U.S. is in Swift Current, Sask. It went 
into full production in 1964, thus easing a critical world shortage of 
this rare gas which is used in space vehicles, industry and medicine. 
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Travel Industry 


Travel between Canada and other countries underwent a significant 
change in 1963. From 1951 to 1962, travel expenditures had led to a net loss 
of foreign exchange for Canada with Canadians spending more abroad than 
foreign visitors spent in Canada. In 1963, however, Canada’s international 
travel account went into the ‘“‘black”’ for the first time since 1950 as Canada 
earned a $24,000,000 balance of payments surplus on travel account with all 
countries. 


This surplus was exceptional and the pattern of deficits was re-established 
in 1964. The 1963 results arose from a $161,000,000 credit balance with the 
United States and a $137,000,000 deficit with other countries. 


Balance of Payments on Travel Accounts 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 


Account with the United States: 


The volume of travel between Canada and other countries increased in 
1963 to more than 61,500,000 visits. Canadians returning direct from trips to 
Overseas countries numbered 282,057, an increase of 28,657 re-entries and the 
number of Canadian residents who visited the United States rose by 1,445,200 
or about five p.c. United States residents entering Canada during 1963 ad- 
vanced by 208,400 or 0.7 p.c. and non-immigrants arriving direct from over- 
seas countries during the last nine months of 1963 totalled 76,370 persons. 


Estimated receipts from non-resident travel in Canada reached a 
record high of $609,000,000 in 1963, between eight and nine p.c. more than in 
1962. Canadians visiting countries outside Canada spent an estimated 
$585,000,000 during 1963, a drop of $20,000,000 in comparison with 1962. 
This marked the second year in a row that Canadian expenditures on foreign 
travel had fallen. The net result of these overall receipts and expenditures 
was a $24,000,000 balance of payments surplus on travel account with all 
countries compared with a $43,000,000 deficit in the previous year. 


By far the greatest exchange of travel is with the United States. Total 
border crossings between the two countries amounted to 61,254,600 in 1963 
compared with 59,601,000 in 1962. United States visitors entering Canada in 
1963 numbered 31,864,800, up 208,400 from the previous year. Canadian 
re-entries from the United States also showed an increase, advancing by 
1,445,200 to 29,389,800. 
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A substantial part of this traffic between Canada and the United States 
is of a short-term nature. Some 21,498,800 United States residents, or 67.5 
p.c. of the total volume of Americans visiting Canada during 1963, entered and 
left Canada on the same day. On the other hand, the number of American 
visitors remaining one or more nights amounted to 10,366,000 or between 32 
and 33 p.c. of the total. 

Canadian travel to the United States follows somewhat the same pattern. 
Short-term visits by Canadians to the United States in 1963 totalled 24,413,300 
which represents roughly 83 p.c. of the total Canadian traffic to that country, 
and the number of Canadians remaining one or more nights in the United 
States amounted to 4,976,500, about 17 p.c. of the total. This high proportion 
of short-term travel between the two countries reflects the relative ease of 
crossing the border (no passport or visa is required) as well as the proximity 


Improved transportation facilities are bringing an increasing number 

of tourists into the north. Construction will begin this year on a 

major new highway in the Yukon. In 1964 rail services were extended 

into the Northwest Territories. Displays of N.W.T. travel information 
were installed in 1965 at airports in Toronto and Ottawa. 


Along the Mackenzie Highway, south of Hay River, Northwest 
Territories, is beautiful Alexandra Falls, a foremost attraction to 
visitors. The river falls 109 feet at this point. 


on both sides of the border of heavily populated areas, particularly in Ontario 
and the American northeast and mid-west states. 

The automobile continues to be the most popular form of transportation 
between the two countries. In 1963, some 25,130,200 United States residents 
travelled to Canada by automobile—nearly 79 per cent of the total American 
traffic to Canada. Similarly, of the total number of Canadians visiting the 
United States in 1963, 23,046,300 or between 78 and 79 p.c. travelled by 
automobile. 

Total United States automobile traffic to Canada in 1963 represented an 
increase of 528,800 or 2.2 p.c. in comparison with the previous year; the 
increase in the volume of Canadian automobile traffic to the United States 
amounted to 692,400 re-entries or 3.1 p.c. 

The volume of United States non-automobile traffic to Canada declined 
by 320,400 entries or 4.5 p.c. to 6,734,600, in 1963. Large decreases in the 
volume of rail, boat, and ‘‘other”’ travellers, which were only partially offset 
by gains in plane and bus travel, were mainly responsible for the decline. 

Non-automobile traffic from Canada to the United States experienced an 
increase, as re-entries in this category advanced from 5,590,700 to 6,343,500. 
A large part of this increase was due to a substantial gain in the number of 
‘“other’’ travellers which consists of pedestrians, local bus commuters, etc. 


U.S. Tourist Spending in Canada 


Expenditures by residents of the United States travelling in Canada 
during 1963 are estimated at $549,000,000, an increase of some $37,000,000 or 
about 7 p.c. over the corresponding 1962 estimate. 


Metropolitan Winnipeg, Manitoba, is a manufacturing, 
distributing and transportation centre. It had a population of approxi- 
mately 487,000 in 1964. 


Short-term visitors, although constituting between 67 and 68 p.c. of the 
total volume of Americans entering Canada in 1963, accounted for only 
$59,830,000 or 11 p.c. of the total expenditures. On the other hand United 
States visitors classified as long-term, while representing only about 33 p.c. of 
the total entries, contributed $489,041,000, which represents approximately 
89 p.c. of the total receipts from the United States. 

American automobile travellers who entered and left Canada on the same 
day spent an estimated $32,100,000 or about six p.c. of the total while estimated 
expenditures by long-term American automobile entries amounted to 
$328,800,000, or close to 60 p.c. of the total expenditures. Non-automobile 
traffic from the United States contributed $187,900,000 or about 34 p.c. of the 
total. 


Canadian Tourists in the U.S. 


Although the number of Canadian residents returning from trips to the 
United States (exclusive of Hawaii) advanced by 1,445,200 or 5.2 p.c. over 
1962, estimated Canadian travel expenditures in that country fell by 
$30,000,000 or between 7 and 8 p.c. to $384,000,000 in 1963. Apparently the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar in May 1962, and the reduction in the 
value of merchandise exempt from customs duty from $100 to $25 every four 
months, effective in late June 1962, still exerted considerable downward 
pressure on Canadian spending in the United States during 1963. 

Canadian travellers who entered and left the United States on the same 
day, while constituting 83 p.c. of the total Canadian traffic movement to the 
United States, accounted for just $53,900,000 or 14 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures. In contrast, Canadians who remained one or more nights in the 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth inspects the Guard of Honour, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., during her 1964 visit. 


United States are estimated to have spent $329,700,000 which represents close 
to 86 p.c. of the total expenditures in the United States. Yet, this group of 
travellers constituted only about 17 per cent of the total volume. 

Estimated payments by Canadian automobile travellers to the United 
States fell from $203,000,000 to $195,000,000 in 1963. Payments by non- 
automobile travellers to the United States also showed a decline, dropping 
from $211,000,000 in 1962 to $189,000,000 in 1963. Expenditures by auto- 
mobile travellers represent close to 51 p.c. of the total and disbursements by 
the non-automobile group amounted to roughly 49 p.c. of the total expendi- 
tures in the United States during 1963. 


Canadian Tourists Overseas 


The pattern of travel between Canada and overseas countries is somewhat 
different from that between Canada and the United States. Although the 
number of persons travelling between Canada and overseas countries usually 
represents less than one p.c. of the total traffic movement, expenditures in- 
volved are relatively high compared with travel between Canada and the 
United States. 

Overseas travellers spend substantial amounts to cover the cost of oceanic 
transportation and the average duration of stay is much longer than trips 
involved between Canada and the United States, thereby adding to the amount 
spent on lodging, meals, entertainment, etc. Then, too, this segment of travel 
has become increasingly important during recent years. 

Rising incomes, increased leisure time and lowering cost of transoceanic 
transportation have resulted in more Canadians taking their holidays over- 
seas. For example, the number of Canadians visiting countries other than the 
United States increased from about 80,500 in 1953 to 342,100 in 1963, repre- 
senting an advance of some 325 p.c. 

At the same time, Canadian expenditures in overseas countries have 
increased from $58,000,000 in 1953 (representing close to 16 per cent of total 
Canadian travel expenditures abroad) to $197,000,000 in 1963, or 34 p.c. of 
the total expenditures. In comparison with 1962, the volume of Canadian 
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travel to overseas countries increased by roughly 31,000 or about 10 p.c., 
while their expenditures advanced by $11,000,000 or six p.c. 


Receipts from visitors residing in countries other than the United States 
are estimated at $60,000,000, marking an increase of $10,000,000 or 20 p.c. 
over the previous year. The deficit on travel account with overseas countries 
came to $137,000,000 in 1963, slightly higher than the $136,000,000 im- 
balance in the previous year. 


Exceeded only by Wheat and Newsprint 


The travel industry has become of growing importance to the Canadian 
economy and to Canada’s balance of international payments. Foreign spend- 
ing in Canada is often a major source of income of many businesses providing 
services to foreign visitors and the prosperity of many a region in Canada is 
dependent upon this source of revenue. 


When one considers foreign travel expenditures in Canada as a source of 
export income, travel earned over $600,000,000 for Canada during 1963, 
exceeded only by the export of wheat valued at $787,000,000 and newsprint 
which earned $760,000,000. Recognizing the increasing importance of the 
travel industry to the Canadian economy, both the federal and provincial 
levels of governments are, through their respective tourist bureaux, actively 
engaged in stimulating, encouraging and promoting foreign travel to Canada. 


Balance of International Payments 


Every hour of every day, commodities are in transit into and out of 
Canada by train, truck, ship, aircraft and pipeline. To supply their everyday 
needs, Canadians depend on the labour and products of countries in every 
part of the world. 


While this great stream of goods, services and savings is flowing into 
Canada, an important although smaller flow of goods, services and savings is 
moving outward. 


Great as is the two-way traffic in merchandise, it has accounted in recent 
years for less than half Canada’s international transactions. Canadians earn 
substantial amounts from the provision of services and savings to non-residents, 
and there are even greater payments by Canada for similar services and 
savings provided by non-residents. In addition to these international ex- 
changes, which currently equal about $900 per year for every Canadian, there 
is a vast amount of investment, borrowing and lending between Canada and 
other countries. 


Foreign Capital in Canada 


Canadian purchases from non-residents of goods and services have per- 
sistently exceeded sales by a sizable margin. This imbalance has been made 
possible by very large inflows of foreign capital for investment in Canadian 
industry and, at times, by heavy borrowings by provinces and municipalities. 
These inflows have been associated with growth and development and have, 
in turn, stimulated demands for larger purchases of foreign goods and services. 


There have been deficits with one exception each year since 1950, and they 


Workers check new cars at a Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, plant, established by Swedish 

capital. Outlays for business capital goods in Canada in 1964 were up 18 p.c. 

Gross national product reached $47 billion during the year, the largest annual 
advance since 1956. 


ranged between $1,100,000,000 and $1,500,000,000 in each of the years from 
1956 to 1960. The largest deficits occurred in the latter part of 1956 and the 
first half of 1957 and again in 1959. Both were periods of intense economic 
activity. 

Over recent years the deficit has moderated; and at about $550,000,000 
in 1963 was less than one-half of the 1960 deficit. In accord with the changing 
strength of demand at home and abroad, variations in the current account 
deficit have reflected mainly changes in demands for goods. In each of the 
three years after 1960, there were export balances, with the merchandise 
surplus exceeding $500,000,000 in 1963, due largely to extraordinary sales of 
wheat and flour on Russian account. Over the longer period, too, most of the 
current account deficit has originated from non-merchandise transactions. 
Since 1959 these have caused yearly deficits of more than $1,000,000,000. 

Many factors have contributed to the growth of this highly significant 
element in Canada’s international transactions. Rising personal incomes in 
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Canada have opened widening opportunities for spending on non-resident 
services including travel. The influx of new Canadians has led to rising re- 
mittances by those having family connections outside Canada. Joint defence 
undertakings and contributions to developing areas have added to Canadian 
expenditure abroad, as have also transactions which spring from the spreading 
network of international investment. 


The largest element in the deficit from non-merchandise transactions 
has been interest and dividend payments, reflecting part of the cost of financing 
the accumulated deficits of earlier years. With miscellaneous investment 
income, these transactions have, in recent years, resulted in net payments by 
Canada of well over $500,000,000 annually. Some of the effects of the massive 
imports of non-resident capital have yet to be fully felt. 


Large parts of the income accruing to non-residents have been retained 
for investment in Canada, while many of the new developments have not yet 
matured to the point where income remittances could be expected. Growing 
international financial relationships have also been reflected in increasing 
payments by branch and subsidiary companies for administrative and other 
services supplied from abroad. Net payments of this kind, including those 
between unaffiliated business organizations, have been rising and are now 
over $200,000,000 annually. 


While the financing of external deficits on current account has been 
accomplished for the most part with little or no visible difficulty, Canada’s 
international financial position in recent years has experienced several short- 
lived but severe shocks. The crisis of confidence which developed in 1962 led 
to a loss of more than $1,000,000,000 of Canada’s official gold and exchange 
holdings in a space of less than eight months. With international assistance the 
Government undertook strong measures to restore balance in the international 
accounts, and official holdings were rapidly rebuilt. In 1963 tax measures 
proposed in the United States for balance of payments purposes again led to an 
extraordinarily sharp decline in the Canadian reserves. However, arrange- 
ments recognizing Canada’s special position brought the heavy drain to an 
end. 


A Decade of Increased Investment 


The-substantial growth in the investment of foreign capital in Canada 
during the past decade has been the principal factor in increasing Canada’s 
net international indebtedness from $5,000,000,000 at the end of 1951 to 
about $20,000,000,000 at the end of 1964, about $1,000 for every man, woman 
and child in Canada. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities amount to well over $30,000,000,000, of 
which about half represents direct foreign investment in Canadian enterprises 
controlled by non-residents. A substantial part of the remainder covers 
portfolio investment in Canadian corporations by non-residents. 

At the same time Canada’s gross external assets total well over 
$10,000,000,000 of which more than $4,000,000,000 is represented by govern- 
ment loans to overseas countries, subscriptions to international financial 
organizations and holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
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The pulsating tempo of Toronto, and the many ethnic groups living 

and working in the metropolitan area, attract more immigrants to this 

centre yearly than to any other community. Metropolitan Toronto’s 
population in 1964 was almost two million. 


Dependence on external sources for some types of capital, together with 
the special advantages often associated with this capital, has led to a degree of 
foreign ownership and control of Canadian industry unique in economic 
history. Foreign investment accounts for 63 p.c. of the ownership of the 
Canadian petroleum and natural gas industry and represented control of 74 
p.c. at the end of 1962. 

The mining industry is 62 p.c. foreign-owned and 57 p.c. foreign-controlled. 
Manufacturing, other than petroleum refining, is 54 p.c. foreign-owned and 
60 p.c. foreign-controlled. The degree of foreign ownership and control varies 
considerably in different branches of manufacturing. Other areas of Canadian 
wealth such as utilities, merchandising, housing and social capital are, of 
course, Canadian-owned and controlled to a much larger extent than are the 
petroleum, mining or manufacturing industries. 

A substantial part of foreign capital in Canada has taken the form of 
equity investment and, as a result of the retention of earnings, foreign invest- 
ments increase each year by some hundreds of millions of dollars more than 
the capital actually imported. Indeed, during the post-war years to the end 
of 1962 the earnings accruing to non-resident investors, but voluntarily re- 
tained in Canada to finance expansion, have amounted to about $4,500,000,000. 
In addition, actual transfers of interest and dividends in the most recent 
years have exceeded $800,000,000 annually. The significant part of the cor- 
porate profits which accrues to non-residents is a measure of the important 
place of foreign capital in the development of the Canadian economy. 
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Department of Trade and Commerce 


The primary function of the Department of Trade and Commerce is the 
promotion of Canada’s export trade. The Department makes available to 
businessmen a wide variety of services to assist them in selling their products 
abroad. These services are provided by the Department’s head office in 
Ottawa, six regional offices in Canada, and a corps of Trade Commissioners 
stationed around the world. 

Canada’s export trade reached a record $8,300,000,000 in 1964, an increase 
of 19 p.c. over 1963. Income from non-resident travel also rose to record levels 
at $661,000,000. With growing demands for its services, the Department 
increased its activities on all fronts. 

The Department’s 1964 trade fairs and trade missions programs were the 
most extensive yet undertaken. Fifteen Canadian trade missions were sent to 
countries around the world and 10 departmentally-sponsored foreign trade 
missions were brought to Canada. Canadian exhibits were erected at 46 
trade fairs abroad. 

The Canadian Government Exhibition Commission organizes, 
designs, produces and administers all Canadian exhibits at fairs and exhibi- 
tions abroad in which the Canadian Government participates. It also advises 
private exhibitors and their agents on the best means of displaying Canadian 
products at trade fairs abroad. It acts as agent for all Federal Government 
departments in the preparation of exhibits and displays for use in Canada, and 
is responsible for international fairs and exhibitions held in Canada that are 
financed and sponsored by the Federal Government. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau is responsible for encour- 
aging tourist travel to Canada, and co-ordinates tourist promotion outside 
Canada by the provinces, transportation companies, and national, regional 
and local tourist associations. It undertakes extensive tourist advertising 
campaigns abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television outlets, and annually handles approximately 
1,000,000 inquiries from potential visitors to Canada. It operates tourist 
offices in Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco in the U.S.A. Overseas offices are located in London, England, and 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

The Trade Commissioner Service is the main overseas arm of the 
Department, and is responsible for promoting Canada’s foreign trade interests 
abroad. In 1964, 158 Trade Commissioners, stationed at 66 offices in 47 
foreign countries, served the Department and the Canadian business com- 
munity in the principal commercial centres of the world. The Commissioners 
know the economic conditions in their territories, and provide information on 
potential markets for Canadian commodities and on foreign competition, 
import controls, tariff provisions, shipping facilities and labelling regulations. 
They assist in securing reliable agents for Canadian firms and provide a point 
of contact for visiting businessmen. 

The Trade Fairs and Missions Branch develops and administers the 
Department’s programs for the participation by Canadian firms in trade fairs 
abroad, the dispatch of Canadian trade missions abroad and bringing depart- 
mentally-sponsored foreign trade missions to Canada. It works in close 


Canada exports a wide variety 
of products—from helium to 
Christmas decorations. 


co-operation with industry, other government departments, and other trade 
promotion branches of the Department. 


The Trade Publicity Branch stimulates interest abroad in Canadian 
products and Canadian interest in export markets through booklets and 
periodicals for distribution in Canada and abroad, and trade promotion 
literature for use by Trade Commissioners in the field, at trade fairs and in 
connection with Canadian trade missions. It is responsible for trade pro- 
motion publicity and advertising in all communications media, and for dis- 
seminating information about Canada’s trade and the work of the Department. 


The Department’s commodity branches—the Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Industrial Materials, and Manufacturing Industries and Engineering branches 
—are principally concerned with finding Canadian sources of supply to meet 
overseas demands for goods and services. They maintain close liaison with 
industry to obtain the information on Canadian materials, products and 
services that forms the basis of the Department’s trade promotion activities. 
The liaison also enables them to relay to industry commercial intelligence on 
export trade opportunities received from the trade promotion branches and 
other sources. 


The Trade Services Branch administers controls established under the 
Export and Import Permits Act, and studies and reports upon all transporta- 
tion matters affecting external trade. It also administers the Department’s 
six regional offices across Canada. 


The Office of Trade Relations is responsible for keeping under review 
Canada’s trade relations with all countries, preparing material for trade and 
tariff negotiations, participating in various international conferences, inter- 
preting foreign regulations affecting Canadian exports, and providing informa- 
tion on these matters to the business community. 


The Standards Branch administers federal regulations pertaining to 
commercial weighing and measuring devices and the marking and labelling of 
certain products. 


The Economics Branch analyses the general economic situation in 
Canada and conducts studies on market conditions. 


The Export Credits Insurance Corporation, which reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Trade and Commerce, provides facilities for 
Canadian exporters in two fields: export credits insurance and long-term 
export financing. Its insurance operations protect Canadian exporters against 
losses arising from causes beyond the control of either the buyer or exporter. 
Financing facilities are offered for capital goods exports, usually connected 
with major projects, that require credit terms extending beyond five years. 
The maximum aggregate insurance liability authorized is $800,000,000. The 
total funds available for financing are $400,000,000. 


Sorel, Quebec, at the confluence of the Richelieu and St. Lawrence Rivers, is an 
active seaport, and busy industrial centre. A smelter to handle titanium ores was 
established here in 1951. 


Transportation 


Changing Patterns of Travel 


Since World War II, a revolution has taken place in Canadian trans- 
portation. Passengers have been deserting trains and buses to travel short 
distances by car and long distances by air. 


Between 1948 and 1963, the total number of inter-city passenger-miles 
increased 2.42 times. However, declines of 35 p.c. and 13 p.c. in inter-city 
passenger-miles were recorded by rail and bus transportation respectively, 
while travel by passenger car and aircraft increased 3 times and over 7 times 
respectively in the period 1949 to 1963. Inter-city travel by passenger car 
continues to be by far the most popular mode of travel, accounting for about 
86 p.c. of all inter-city passenger miles in 1963. 


The movement of freight has also changed its pattern. At the end of 
World War II, railways were handling nearly three quarters of the ton-miles 
of freight moved between cities; fifteen years later their share was barely one 
half. The proportion carried by water was roughly unchanged during this 
period, although the quantity in absolute terms has more than doubled. 
Freight moved by highway carriers, however, has increased five fold. 


Oil pipelines, a new development in long-distance transportation since the 
end of World War II, carried almost 15 p.c. of the total inter-city ton-miles in 
1963. Air cargo has shown a great increase, but still totals less than one tenth 
of one per cent of all inter-city ton-miles. 
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Technological Developments 


These changes in traffic patterns have been largely caused by the enormous 
technological development of the last two decades, especially in the air, road 
and pipeline transportation industries. Improved techniques are also evident 
in the older established transportation industries. The railways have switched 
from steam to diesel locomotives, built electronically-operated freight yards 
and introduced machine-processing of data for operational, analytical and 
accounting purposes. In addition, they have built new lines into the remote 
mining areas which have opened up since the War, abandoning many un- 
economic lines and services, particularly passenger services, and expanding 
into the highway transport field to a significant degree. 


The building of the St. Lawrence Seaway brought benefits to inland 
shipping by enabling all but the largest ocean freighters to sail some 2,200 
miles from the sea up the St. Lawrence and through the Great Lakes to the 
Lakehead. The seven locks of the Seaway accommodate ships up to 730 feet 
in length.:- 

Air services have increased and expanded and new jet and turbo-prop 
aircraft have been brought into service. Huge new airports and hangars 
have been built and competitive fares continue to attract passengers. In 
many northern-areas of Canada the only means of transportation is by air; 
even those settlements that can be reached by ship in the summer depend on 
aircraft the rest of the year. 


A spectacular mural in the Winnipeg International Airport interests passengers 
awaiting the arrival of baggage on carousel conveyors. 
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Truckers have been quick to exploit the benefits of improved highways 
and trucks; freight may now be picked up at a shipper’s warehouse in one 
part of the country and delivered by the same truck to a consignee perhaps 
two or three thousand miles away. Such an occurrence was rare only ten 
years ago. Together with the increase in trucking as a means of long-distance 
transport, the size of trucking companies has also expanded to such an extent 
that some companies now operate as many as 1,000 vehicles. This increase in 
trucking service has been paralleled to a lesser extent by an increase in private 
trucking. 


Passenger traffic on the highways is either by bus or by private car; the 
latter is by far the most commonly used medium. In fact, so ubiquitous has 
the family car become that every town and city is plagued with problems of 
traffic congestion, parking, accident hazards and the building of extensive 
throughways. 


Pipelines for natural gas, petroleum and petroleum products are now a 
major element in Canada’s vast transportation network. They run from the 
oil and gas fields of Western Canada as far east as Montreal, as far south as 
California. 


Shipping 


All Canadian waterways, including canals, lakes and rivers, are open on 
equal terms to the shipping of all countries of the world, except for the coastal 
trade. 


In May 1961, the Minister of Transport announced that the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River system would be excluded from some of the 
reciprocal provisions of the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, under which ships enjoy equal privileges with Canadian ships 
in the carriage of goods and passengers from one port in Canada to another 
port in Canada, in other words, the coastal trade. This means that the 
exclusive right to carry goods and passengers between Canadian ports in the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River system from Havre St. Pierre now 
belongs to Canadian-registered ships. In 1963 the coastal trade carried 
46,119,756 tons of cargo, compared with 43,769,420 in 1962. Of this total, 
41,275,894 tons, or 89.5 p.c., were carried in Canadian vessels; the remainder 
was carried almost entirely in vessels of British registry. 


During 1963 a total of 136,401 vessels engaged in international or coast- 
wise shipping arrived at Canadian ports, compared with 142,594 vessels in 
1962 and 147,171 in 1961. The total tonnage of all cargo loaded and unloaded 
at Canadian ports in international shipping amounted to 114,586,111 tons in 
1963 compared with 102,155,098 tons in 1962. Of this tonnage, a total of 
30,862,803 tons, or 26.9 p.c., was carried in vessels of Canadian registry. 


The major commodities exported by ship in 1963 were iron ore (26,063,195 
tons), wheat (12,308,281 tons), gypsum (4,581,484 tons), lumber and timber 
(3,664,132 tons), newsprint (2,929,590 tons), and pulpwood (2,070,751 tons). 
Import shipments of bituminous coal (13,359,432 tons), crude petroleum 
(7,778,537 tons), iron ore (6,508,742 tons), fuel oil (3,706,747 tons), and 
aluminum ore (2,013,968 tons), constituted 72.2 p.c. of the total unloaded. 


Air Canada (formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines) is in its 28th year of 
operation (1965). Many new terminals have been constructed recently 
and an electronic reservation system established. 


Canadian aids to navigation include adequate marking of dangerous 
areas by lighthouses and other marine signals, an efficient pilotage service, 
ice-forecasting and icebreaking services, and radio-signal and direction- 
finding stations. Comprehensive federal legislation and regulations ensure 
a high standard of safety for navigation in Canadian waters. 


Harbours 


Canada’s geographical situation, with coastlines on three oceans, and the 
magnificent 2,687-mile St. Lawrence Seaway penetrating deep into the 
continent, makes water transportation of great importance. No less than 21 
ports handle more than 2,000,000 tons of freight every year, and the main- 
tenance and operation of harbour facilities is essential to the smooth running 
of the economy. 


Foreign and Coastwise Trade through Ports Handling over 
2,000,000 Tons in 1963 


Foreign Coastwise Total 
Port ——_—_—_ _—_——_| Freight 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded Handled 
tons tons tons tons tons 

IMontrealaean by ahierie 4,865,808 | 6,695,660 | 4,181,062 | 4,983,202 | 20,725,732 
WINGO Gros & 5 Saws GS OSS 8,850,039 | 1,176,381 | 4,059,755 | 3,766,006 | 17,852,181 
Port Arthur-Fort William..| 3,728,662 408,758 | 9,669,899 821,828 | 14,629,147 
Sept lle Ao tae ae 11,929,934 279 ,056 214,018 160,052 | 12,583,060 
Familtons ieee sane ee 208,420 | 7,665,320 380 , 298 681, 265. 8,935,303 
Lalita xe ea ee eave Pe eee 224107 (46, "3,446,179" | 1784725 546, 841 8,188,491 
PortiCartier nese eee 7,112,380 54,559 48 ,987 16,902 7,232,828 
BareiComeausee ni eiae meee. 3,006,654 | 1,921,706 ZS OO mle ie 595 6,553,531 
MOLONn COMME ee eae 8647 O125 Sed 93s) 231 299,685 | 1,709,738 6,166,666 
Saultistess Varies ae 445 ,867 | 4,007,187 319,279 980 , 347 5,752,680 
Quebecton rs iit eee DS 5 OND ae 57565 175,558 | 3,036,246 5,720,111 
SantsJOn nie ares eee ee 1,467,211 | 2,488,324 843 ,608 455,404 5,254,547 
ERTOISIRIVACKCS ea rar tte 115) 709" 1 156. 451 21,648 | 1,375,482 4,269,350 
New Westminster......... 1,127,545 102 ,992 1 PATES) EOS, 1,376,383 3,880,429 
Sarnia eee eerie te 145 ,954 912,444 | 2,031,445 355,205 3,445,048 
Sydney viet aor ee SOI SiS 662,317 | 1,190,394 | 1,017,952 3,172,176 
RorteColborne see eee 1,104,306 347 ,375 444,152 956,632 2,852,465 
Sorel ey. eerie Eee 893 , 843 231,420 EX oVAl |] GL Sksksh WEIS 2,770,069 
RorteAlirediae reese eee 401,241 1,851,802 14,841 388,635 2,656,519 
MICtOr lame rete: Seek 1,226,831 112,791 295 ,396 826,019 2,461,037 


antsporte ert pie enn PAD CO 1 — — 2,211,673 
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Eight harbours—at Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois- 
Rivieres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill—are administered by the National 
Harbours Board, a Crown corporation established in 1936. The Board pro- 
vides and operates port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, 
grain elevators, cold storage warehouses, and terminal railways. Eleven 
other harbours are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as federal appointees and, in addition, there are about 300 public harbours, 
all of which are under the supervision of the Department of Transport. At 
most ports, there are additional dock and handling facilities owned by private 
companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, and sugar industries. 


Certain of these ports, such as Sept lles, Port Alfred and Hantsport, 
serve large industrial establishments rather than large aggregations of popu- 
lation; their cargoes are therefore limited mainly to the movement of such 
heavy bulk raw materials as iron ore at Sept fles, bauxite at Port Alfred 
and gypsum at Hantsport. 


Canals 


The major canals in Canada are those of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway with seven locks, providing navigation for vessels of 25-foot draught 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario; the Welland Ship Canal by-passing the 
Niagara River between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie with eight locks; and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and lock between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 
These 16 locks overcome a drop of 580 feet from the head of the lakes to 
Montreal. 


The Seaway accommodates all but the largest ocean-going vessels and the 
upper St. Lawrence and Great Lakes are open to 80 p.c. of the world’s salt- 
water fleet. During 1963 the volume of freight carried through the St. 
Lawrence section of the Seaway (Montreal to Lake Ontario) totalled 31,164,332 
tons compared with 25,747,821 tons in 1962 and 13,499,698 tons in 1956, 
the peak year prior to the opening of the Seaway in 1959, 


Subsidiary Canadian canals or branches include the St. Peter’s Canal 
between Bras d’Or Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean in Nova Scotia; the St. Ours 
and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu River, Quebec; the Ste. Anne and 
Carillon Canals on the Ottawa River; the Rideau Canal between Ottawa and 
Kingston; and the Trent and Murray Canals between Lake Ontario and 
Georgian Bay in Ontario. The commercial value of these canals is not great 
but they are maintained to control water levels and permit the passage of 
small vessels and pleasure craft. The Canso Canal, completed in 1957, permits 
shipping to pass through the causeway connecting Cape Breton Island with 
the Nova Scotia mainland. During 1963, 74,585,427 tons of freight passed 
through all Canadian canals in 21,811 vessels. 


Railways 


More than 80 p.c. of railway transportation in Canada is provided by two 
great transcontinental railway systems: the Canadian .National Railway 
System, a government-owned body, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a joint stock corporation. These two systems, though highly competi- 


Railways form one of 
the largest areas of 
capital investment in 
Canada. Computer- 
controlled freight 
handling and au- 
tomated shunting, 
signalling and train 
despatching, have 
greatly improved 
facilities. 


tive, co-operate in many fields where duplication of service is not profitable. 
Both systems, in addition to their far reaching railway operations, conduct 
other transport activities: fleets of inland and coastal vessels, ocean-going 
steamships, nation-wide telegraph services providing communications between 
all principal points of Canada with connections to all parts of the world, high- 
way transport services, year-round and resort hotels, and extensive passenger 
and freight air services over domestic and international routes. 


Railway operating revenues of the two lines in Canada, excluding high- 
way transport, telecommunications and other ancillary operations, totalled 
$1,064,388,184 in 1963, up 4.0 p.c. from the previous year. During the same 
period, railway expenses rose 2.7 p.c. to $1,023,181,302 and net earnings 
before fixed charges amounted to $41,206,882. 


Revenue freight traffic in terms of tonnage and distance aggregated 
65,864,000,000 ton-miles in 1963, up approximately 7,443,000,000 from the 
earlier year. The average length of haul was greater at 486.3 miles, while 
the average revenue per ton-mile fell off to 1.42 cents from 1.52. 


The number of passengers carried by the two major railways rose 8.0 p.c. 
to 19,499,271. Seventy per cent of this increase was attributable to the 
growth of commuter travel. Passenger-miles increased 3.1 p.c. to 1,955,000,000, 
while the average journey declined to 100 miles. The average revenue earned 
per passenger-mile dropped to 2.9 cents. 


Throughout 1963 the two transcontinental railways made further im- 
provements in service to customers and continued increases in operating 
efficiency. Such specialized equipment as tri-level automobile cars were 
introduced to railway shippers; new branch lines were being constructed to 
serve mineral developments in various parts of Canada; and further advances 
were made toward integrating the handling of merchandise shipments by the 
various transportation facilities operated by the two systems. 
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Construction of Canada’s first pioneer railway to be built into the North- 
west Territories by Canadian National for the Federal Government, began 
in 1961 and was completed in 1964. The 430-mile railway from Peace River, 
Alberta, to Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake will provide 
easy access to the rich lumber, oil and mineral reserves of the north. 

Intensifying their campaign to stimulate passenger travel, the railways 
in 1963 broadened their incentive fare rates. In addition to time-payment 
services, family rates and all-inclusive package plans, an experimental plan 
was introduced whereby prices are related to high and low traffic patterns and 
to distance. A ticket-by-mail plan enables customers to order tickets by 
telephone and receive them by mail. Some plans include the transportation of 
the family car over long distances. 


Road Transport 


Because of its large land area and the unusual distribution of its relatively 
small population, no other country/is more dependent on its transportation 
facilities than Canada. At one time rail and water were the primary modes of 
transportation. However, economic, technological and demographic changes 
over the past fifty years have increased the importance of road transportation 
to such an extent that Canada can rightly be considered a nation on wheels. 

In 1963, there were 6,074,655 motor vehicles registered in the-country } = 
of these, 79 p.c. were passenger automobiles; 18 p.c. were trucks and road 
tractors; 1 p.c. were buses of all types and 2 p.c. were other vehicles such as 
motorcycles and farm tractors, licensed in accordance with the varying pro- 
vincial regulations. Ona total Canadian registration basis, there was one motor 
vehicle for every 3.1 persons, compared with the United States ratio of one 
motor vehicle for every 2.3 persons. 


Alberta has paved all but a few hundred miles of its more than 4,000 
miles of main highways. Divided roads link communities in heavily- 
travelled areas. 


To speed transportation in Montreal, the largest metropolitan centre in 
Canada, (with a population of 2,260,000 in 1964), a subway system is 
under construction. 


In Canada, the passenger automobile continues to provide the bulk of 
passenger transportation by road, with inter-city and urban transit systems 
playing less significant parts. In 1963, the average passenger automobile 
consumed approximately 620 gallons of motive fuel and was driven 8,500 miles. 
According to the most recent survey, the average Canadian household owns 1.1 
automobiles, and 9.1 p.c. of its expenditures are made for this type of trans- 
portation, compared to 2.1 p.c. expended by the average household on all 
other modes of transportation. In terms of inter-city passenger miles, passenger 
automobiles accounted for 86 p.c. of the total in 1963. 

Buses operating primarily on inter-city and rural routes carried over 
48,600,000 passengers, earned over $48,638,000 and travelled more than 
93,400,000 miles. The average fare per passenger on these services was 99 
cents. Bus travel accounted for a slightly larger number of miles than rail 
transportation. In 1963, 5.3 p.c. of the inter-city passenger miles covered by all 
modes were by inter-city bus, while rail accounted for only 3.7 p.c. 

Canada, with 70 p.c. of its population concentrated in urban areas, relies 
heavily on urban transit systems to provide local transportation services. 
Of the total of 988,147,638 passengers carried for a gross operating revenue 
of $142,451,128, municipally owned systems serving the larger population 
centres carried 868,822,950 passengers and earned $125,853,336, while privately 
owned systems in smaller centres carried 119,324,688 passengers and had 
operating revenues of $16,597,792. The average fare of the municipally 
owned systems—14.5 cents in 1963—was 4.3 p.c. higher than the 13.9 cent 
average fare charged by the privately owned systems. 
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The increasing ownership of private automobiles and the growth in the 
size of the urban and suburban areas have created serious problems for urban 
transit systems. In an effort to provide expanded and more flexible services 
at minimum cost, transit systems have been progressively abandoning the use 
of streetcars and trolley buses; only Toronto still uses streetcars, although 
some other systems still use trolley buses to a limited degree. 


The trucking industry is one of the more important providers of freight 
transportation, especially of packaged goods over the shorter distances. In 
1961, there were 975,000 trucks and road tractors operating on Canada’s 
roads and streets. The average vehicle travelled an estimated 7,100 miles and 
carried an average of 5.3 tons for an estimated ton-mile figure of 18,900 per 
vehicle. Although for-hire trucks accounted for only 6.2 p.c. of the total 
number of trucks in service, they were by far the most important class in 
providing transportation services. This type of vehicle travelled an average 
of 24,900 miles and carried 11.0 tons of freight for an average of 198,900 ton- 
miles. Revenue earned averaged $12,500 per truck or 6.3 cents per ton-mile. 


Although the construction and maintenance of the country’s roads and 
streets are primarily the responsibility of the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments concerned, the Federal Government provides financial assistance to 
both in an effort to ensure the development of the integrated system of high- 
ways and streets required by today’s large volume of vehicular traffic. Total 
expenditures by all levels of government on highways and urban streets came 
to $1,031,500,000 in 1962, or $56 per capita. 

As a result of this mutual effort, Canada had 478,362 miles of roads 
and streets by the end of 1962, of which 69 p.c. were surfaced. Although a 
2.4 p.c. increase between years may not appear significant, it should be noted 
that most of the mileage constructed in recent years is more durable and is 
designed to handle a greater volume of traffic than earlier construction. On 
average in 1962, there were 12.1 motor vehicles for every mile of road and 
street in Canada, and'17.5 motor vehicles per mile of surfaced road and street. 


To meet the problem of increasing traffic congestion, many urban areas 
in Canada have embarked upon the construction of limited-access throughways 
designed to speed in and outbound traffic flows between suburban and central 
districts, during peak traffic periods, and to permit through-traffic to by-pass 
the congested central areas where traffic densities are already too high. The 
Metropolitan Boulevard in Montreal, the Ottawa Queensway, the Route 401 
by-pass and the Gardiner Expressway in Toronto and the Deas Island Road 
and Tunnel in Vancouver are examples of this type of development. 


In a further effort to ease downtown traffic congestion, Toronto and 
Montreal are installing subway systems. Toronto, with one North-South line 
and its two-mile University Avenue extension already in operation, is at work 
constructing a 10-mile East-West line to be completed by 1969. Montreal is 
now engaged in constructing its first subway line. No other Canadian cities 
are yet actively engaged in developing such systems. 


Civil Aviation 


Vast distances, rugged terrain and extreme variations in weather have 


A tunnel leads to the circular aeroquay at Toronto’s new international airport. A 
seven-storey parking garage accommodates 2,400 cars. 


contributed to the growth and development of civil aviation in Canada. The 
smooth operation of aircraft, airports, traffic controls, communication, 
navigational facilities and meteorological services is the result of many years 
of planning, training and research. 

Competition and rapid technical developments have greatly increased the 
speed and efficiency and have reduced thé costs of air transportation in Canada. 
The economic use of larger and faster aircraft is made possible by the great 
distances to be covered, and jet services are now common on all the major 
routes. The elapsed flight time between Victoria, B.C. and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland is now approximately eight and one half hours. Travel time 
between Montreal and Vancouver has been reduced to six hours. Automated 
methods of baggage handling are reducing the problems of post-flight delays, 
and efforts are being made to devise ways of shortening the travel time between 
airports and the central areas of the cities they serve. 

A number of American and other foreign carriers operate regular com- 
mercial air services between Canada and United States or overseas countries. 
In 1963 these carriers transported into and out of Canada 850,954 revenue 
passengers and 12,421 tons of goods. (Passengers and goods carried in transit 
through Canada are excluded from these figures.) 

In addition to regular scheduled services, a number of small airlines operate 
non-scheduled services, many of them to parts of Canada that are inaccessible 
by other means of transportation. They also supply such other services as 
recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control and 
aerial advertising. Some western farmers ride the range by aircraft to spread 
fertilizer and insecticides. 

On December 31, 1963, there were 23,410 airmen licensed in Canada, 
including pilots, air navigators, air traffic controllers, flight engineers and 
aircraft maintenance engineers. Courses in pilot training, air traffic control, 
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meteorology, radio operation and inspection, and ice observation are arranged 
by the Department of Transport. 


The number of aircraft registered in Canada on December 31, 1963, was 
6,501. Included were 4,306 private, 2,004 commercial and 191 government- 
owned aircraft. 

Canadian air carriers transported 5,427,344 passengers during 1963, 3.0 
p.c. more than in 1962. The number of passengers transported by Canadian 
carriers has nearly doubled in the period 1955 to 1963 inclusive. Passenger- 
miles on regularly scheduled flights nearly tripled during the same period. 

Revenue goods carried during 1963 amounted to 125,529 tons, an increase 
of 6.2 p.c. over cargo in 1962. Cargo ton-miles have more than doubled and 
mail ton-miles have increased by approximately 50 p.c. 

The number of airport licences in force as of December 31, 1963, amounted 
to 662. Of this number, 302 were land and 360 seaplane bases. Airport 
revenues in 1962 totalled $15,518,801, compared with $14,677,864 in 1961. 

Assets of Canadian air carriers have increased at a remarkably fast rate 
in the last ten years. At the close of 1963, total assets, valued at $363,731,385, 
were nearly six times greater than in 1951 ($62,702,059). The acquisition of 
larger and more modern aircraft was the chief reason for this sharp increase in 
assets. In 1963, flight equipment valued at $190,472,872 accounted for 
52.4 p.c. of the total assets of Canadian carriers. However, the development 
of a more modern and more productive aircraft fleet is reflected in the rising 
costs associated with acquisition and ownership which, in turn, affects the 
overall financial picture. 


Operations of Canadian Air Carriers, All Services, 1962 and 1963 
———— ee a 


Scheduled Non- Total Total 
Item Carriers scheduled 1963 1962 
Carriers 
$ $ $ $ 
Operating revenues: 
Unit toll transportation: 

Passengers§- ee ee ee 222,759,067 DROLONG1OM E22 5507 854137 211,140,012 
EXDIeSSi eta aoe 4,246,327 136 , 897 4,383,224 4,348,518 
Freight yey. eee ee 13,417,520 995 ,987 14,413,507 12,368,042 
EXcessibas cages aa er Dole 5 5il! 60,553 1,579,104 1,525,865 
Marthe ar Steet ee, oe keane 15,254,049 558,249 15,812,298 14,414,876 


Total unit toll transportation.| 257,195,514 4,671,356 | 261,866,870 | 243,797,313 


Bulk transportation (charter 
andcontract) ee ae eee 15,954,697 | 21,035,945 36,990 , 642 27,993,791 
Specialty and non-flying services 3,617,835 6,360,566 9,978,401 L282 2 


Total operating revenues. ...| 276,768,046 32,067,867 | 308,835,913 | 284,618,321 


Operating expenses—total....... 263,882,573 | 30,259,597 | 294,142,170 277,333,944 
Operating income (loss)......... 12,885 , 473 1,808,270 14,693,743 TE DSE ST 
Net income after taxes.......... 46,155 1,343,905 1,390,060 |Dr. 4,597,327 
No. No. No. No. 
Revenue passengers carried...... 4,906,134 S21 210) 5,427,344 5,298,799 
lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
Revenue goods carried: 
Cargo (freight and pone 114,155,075 | 93,957,688 | 208,112,763 196,776,738 
Excess baggage.. 5 ee: 890 , 869 161,868 IPOS2R 737 1,370,510 
IM aie a ths Uh aie Oe ae tet meee 40 ,440 ,427 1,452,500 41,892,927 38,430,775 
‘TOtalsaeiaee sa eek coe ae 155,486,371 | 95,572,056 251,058,427, 236,578,023 


a 
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Oil and Gas Pipelines 


Oil and gas pipelines are a major element in Canada’s vast transportation 
network, Since 1950, when pipelines were a negligible factor in inter-city 
freight traffic, growth has been so rapid that oil and gas pipelines now account 
for about one fifth of ton-mile freight traffic. 

Until 1950 Canada’s large potential reserves of oil and gas were land- 
locked in the centre of a vast continent. The nation was dependent upon 
imports of coal and oil for the populous areas of the west coast and the lower 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System. Since then two of the world’s 
longest oil and gas pipelines, nearly 2,000 miles in length, have been built to 
link the western Canadian oil fields of Alberta and Saskatchewan to major 
cities as far east as Montreal. In addition, three major pipelines, several 
hundred miles in length, cross the Rocky Mountains and supply the lower 
mainland of British Columbia and the Pacific northwestern United States. 

In 1961 a new 1,100-mile pipeline was completed from Alberta to Cali- 
fornia, of which 400 miles are in Alberta and British Columbia. The year 
1962 saw the addition of 483 miles of intra-provincial pipelines built to 
facilitate gathering of crude oil within the provinces of Alberta, British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan. 

The oil pipeline transport industry moves almost 700,000 barrels per day 
of crude oil from the oil fields of Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba to the major refineries located across Canada from Vancouver to 
Toronto. It operates 10,037 miles of pipeline and ancillary facilities costing 
over $550,000,000. In 1962 the industry carried 388,000,000 barrels for an 
average of 1,060,000 barrels per day. 

Trunk pipelines increased their traffic by 13.0 p.c. to 166,000,000,000 
barrel-miles or 24,300,000,000 ton-miles over 1961. The average length of 
haul increased to 438.6 miles per barrel, compared with 426.8 in 1961, while 
the average cost of transport was 0.39 cents per ton-mile. The rated capacity 
is estimated to be approximately 150,000 barrels per day per trunk line system 
mile. 

The gas pipeline transport industry encompasses those pipelines which 
are engaged in the transportation of gas from gas fields or processing plants to 
local distribution systems, This industry has over $850,000,000 invested in 


The Alberta-California pipeline 
winds over a 7,000-foot-high 
ridge. Canadian crude oil out- 
put has now grown to approxi- 
mately 800,000 barrels per day. 
In 1964 the United States pur- 
chased some 404 billion cubic 
feet of Canadian gas. 
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pipeline property and equipment and about 5,600 miles of pipeline. In 1962 
the industry increased its business 45 p.c., carrying more than 550,000,000,000 
cubic feet an average of 888 miles at a cost of 0.868 cents per ton-mile. This 
average distance of 888 miles for gas movements illustrates the tremendous 
distances involved in this industry. The average throughput per system mile 
in 1961 was 200,000 Mcf. per day and was in the order of 250,000 Mcf. per day 
in 1962. 

Gas distribution utilities form an integral part of'a vast pipeline system, 
bringing gas from the producing fields into the homes, shops and factories 
consuming this energy. 

The gas distribution industry for the most part receives gas from the gas 
pipeline transport industry (some gas is received directly from the fields and 
processing plants) and delivers it through distribution networks to over 
1,300,000 ultimate customers in almost all of Canada’s major cities west of 
Montreal. 

In 1962 this industry delivered about 410,000,000,000 cubic feet, an 
increase of 11 p.c. from the previous year. The residential sales account for 
about 33 p.c. of the market, industrial 52 p.c. and commercial 15 p.c. Alberta 
is the largest consuming province, taking 38 p.c. of the national market, 
followed by Ontario which consumes 34 p.c. This industry operates about 
29,000 miles of pipeline, of which 11,000 miles are distribution mains smaller 
than 3” in diameter. 


Oil Pipeline Transport, 1959-62 


Item 


Total net receipts: 

All commodities........| bbls. | 310,780,422 | 315,471,479 | 352,493,854 | 387,459,595 

Crude oil (domestic).... : 177,829,488 | 185,062,776 | 221,622,809 | 254,874,604 
Total net deliveries: 

All commodities........ o 307,348,736 | 312,777,909 | 350,891,871 | 385,294,367 
Total operating revenues..| $ 87 ,063 ,987 94,209,335 | 106,728,135 | 122,747,571 
Total operating expenses. . $ 21,830,343 22,926,604 24,554,444 28,056,494 
Net income (after income 

COX) 1 Remon baesn eS $ 20,985 ,946 D3 ODM OEE 30,715,081 36,426,607 
Propenrtysaccount se eal 468,676,666 | 485,525,285 | 535,626,151 | 557,709,996 
Long-term debt.......... $ 305 , 238,208 | 298,910,522 | 322,671,204 | 306,029,767 
Pipeline mileage: 

Gatheningeeeere cee miles 2,382 DUS 3,164 3,494 

Linki eae per er ‘ 5,426 5,661 6,390 6,543 
Barrelemiless re eee 000 | 114,265,808 | 119,109,247 | 147,032,151 | 166,208,113 


A covered bridge over a ravine is 
designed to muffle the noise of trains 
on Toronto’s subway system. Com- 
plete cost of the subway will exceed 


$280 million. 


Gas Utilities (Transport and Distribution Systems) 
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1961 | 


Total net receipts....... 


Sales: 


Total operating revenues. 
Total operating expenses. 
Net income (after income 

(Hb.0) 
Property account........ 
Long-term debt 
Pipeline mileage 


Sales: 
Residential 
Industrial. . 
Commercial 

Total operating revenues. 

Total operating expenses. 

Net income (after income 
(EQ), oe 

ProOpentysaccOUn tua eine 

Long-term debt. 

Pipeline mileage 


1959 1960 1962 
Natural Gas Systems 

375,817,275 455,818,504} 566,267,871 786,755,343 
96,073,524] 108,275,167} 119,667,024} 134,919,118 
139,799,162 162 ,423 ,604 194,802,740) 213,467,798 
42,241,167 49,881,756 56,269,778 63,674,593 
249,589,116) 241,917,935 309 , 843,049} 371,883,004 
164,992 ,275 137,683 ,457 181,079,173) 209,088,907 

7,384,727 DORIS 2586 SHES AOE HIN} 53,431,897 


1,396, 759,909 
1,014,011, 883 
30,528 


1,535 , 828,269 
1,064,403 , 786 
32,815 


1,706, 865,431 
1,185,766,596 
S229 


1,813, 762,187 
1,233,611,671 
37,352 


Manufactured and Liquefie 


912 ,532 
161,359 
417,108 
1,941,865 
1,952,869 


363,418 
10,086,346 
n.a. 

461 


877,670 
945,240 
375,662 
21275723 
2,076, 884 


(305 , 255) 
10,301,373 
6,452,381 
462 


2,829,098 


2,398,082 
2h WA UU 


(260 , 648) 
10,877,456 
7,939,908 


466 


d Petroleum Gases Systems 


2, DO OO 


2,686,970 
DROS O ROSS 


(198,254) 
11,732,834 
8,769, 430 
480 


Forty foreign ships loaded 21.5 million bushels of Saskatchewan wheat at Churchill 
during the 1964 season. Inbound ships also bring varied cargoes for Western Canada. 
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CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION CORPORATION — LA SOCIETE CANADIENNE DES TELECOMM 
OMMONWEALTH TRAAGapACIFIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS CABL 


CP-CN telecommunications microwave network, extending from Montreal to 
Vancouver, and linking up with facilities in Canada and the Commonwealth com- 
munication’s system, was officially opened in May, 1964. Shown in the front row 
are: (I. to r.) Hon. Paul Martin; Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson, Douglas F. Bowie (Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr. of COTC), Hon. George Mcllraith. In the back row, His Excellency 
Stanhope Reid, New Zealand High Commissioner to Canada, H. E. Sir Henry 
Lintott, British High Commissioner to Canada, H.E. D.O. Hay, Australian High 
Commissioner to Canada. 


Communications 


Many Services Link the Nation 


Canada is a challenge to communications from the standpoint of popula- 
tion, topography and climate. Telephone calls and television programs travel 
the entire width of the nation via microwave radio relay at the speed of light 
—186,000 miles per second—and services are being extended to remote northern 
territories. Complex installations providing communications for national 
defence span the country. 


Telephones 

Many telephone systems provide service across the nation. They number 
more than 2,500 and range in size from large shareholder-owned companies 
to small co-operative systems in rural districts. The privately-owned Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada operates throughout the greater part of 
Ontario and Quebec as well as in parts of Labrador and the Northwest Ter- 
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ritories. It serves 61 p.c. of telephones in the country. The British Columbia 
Telephone Company, also shareholder-owned, serves 9 p.c. of the total. Four 
private companies cover the Atlantic Provinces and three provincially-owned 
systems serve the Prairie Provinces. 

Canada’s eight largest systems are associated in the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System, which co-ordinates long distance communication services 
on a nation-wide basis. In addition, Canadian National Telecommunications 
has telephone exchanges in the Yukon, the Northwest Territories, northern 
British Columbia and has provided more than 11,000 telephone sets in 
Newfoundland. 

Canadian use of telephone service runs at a high level. Between 1952 
and 1963, the number of telephones increased from 3,352,000 to 6,657,000— 
an average of one for 2.9 persons. Canadians lead the rest of the world in the 
number of telephone conversations per capita. Latest figures show the 
estimated number of calls per annum on all systems to be 11,299,830,000, 
representing~an average~of /1,69#% céalls sper telephone and .592 pers person¢ 
Long distance calls account for 2.3 p.c. of the total, most of them to points in 
Canada or between Canada and the United States. 

About 93 p.c. of all telephones in Canada are now dial operated. In 
addition to dialing their local calls, many customers can also dial long distance 
calls. Plans call for the eéventual extension of this service to overseas tele- 
phone traffic. This will be facilitated by the progressive introduction of 
All Number Calling throughout Canada and the United States. Under this 
system, all telephone numbers will consist of seven numerals. The new 
numbers will provide the additional exchange prefixes needed for expanding 
service and future growth, and will be compatible with the numbering 
systems in virtually all overseas countries. Numerous flexible services are 
provided for business and industry. 


CN-CP Telecommunications 


Canada’s two major telecommunication companies, Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific, reach into the lives of every citizen with a diversity of 
services ranging from messenger-delivered telegrams to computer-oriented 
communications systems for corporations, government departments, trans- 
portation systems and the military. CN-CP link Canadians to each other 
and to the world. 

Backbone of CN-CP telecommunications operation is their Trans- 
continental Microwave Service which stretches from St. John’s, Newfoundland 


The new headquarters in 
Winnipeg of the Manitoba 
Telephone System. 


This microwave antenna near Jasper, Alberta, is 9,000 feet above sea 
level—the highest site of the CN-CP telecommunications Montreal- 
Vancouver microwave network. 


to Vancouver. The Montreal-Vancouver section of this network was com- 
pleted in early 1964. This network is the North American land link for the 
Commonwealth telecommunications system binding Great Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia. It is equipped to handle the diverse communica- 
tions services of Canadian National and Canadian Pacific from simple point 
to point teletype circuits to television broadcasts. 


The evolution of telecommunications indicates that machine-to-machine 
communications will, in a few years, surpass man-to-man exchanges in volume 
of information. CN-CP are in step with this trend and already have services 
operating along these lines. A computer-operated dial quotation service for 
the Toronto Stock Exchange, for example, gives TSE-approved subscribers 
throughout North America up-to-the-minute statistical information at the 
twist of a dial. 


In late 1965 CN-CP will introduce an automatic circuit switching system 
of advanced design which will meet a wide variety of the needs of business 
and government. Known as broadband switching, it is an all-in-one pack- 
age that will enable subscribers to exchange intelligence from high-speed 
teleprinters, business machines, facsimile machines and computers. Since it 
is an ‘‘alternate record/voice”’ service, broadband switching may be used 
between subscribers for telephone conversations as well. 


By fast pushbutton selection, subscribers will be able to call up a channel 
in one of several bandwidths up to 48 kilocycles to the remote destination. 
This choice will depend on the type of equipment to be used in a given trans- 
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mission. The equipment used by the subscriber may be of the type which 
transmits analog signals such as the human voice and facsimile machines 
produce. Alternatively, it may be of the type which transmits digital signals 
such as are produced by teleprinters and most business machines. 

To send a copy of a drawing, or to transmit highspeed data will be a 
matter of selecting the appropriate location and bandwidth, informing the 
recipient of what is coming, and transmitting. A voice/data subset, about 
the size of a small dictation unit, will be provided to each subscriber to serve 
as his own push-button control centre for data transmission. 

An ever-increasing volume of business messages is being moved on CN-CP 
private teletype networks and by Telex. There are more than 8,000 sub- 
scribers on the Telex network, using dial-and-type-service on a toll basis. 
Telex reaches far beyond the Canadian borders to 170,000 subscribers 
throughout the world. An interesting development has been the wide use of 
this service by police agencies in many parts of Canada. 


Among recent CN-CP developments has been the Tel-a-Dex family of 
equipment designed to ensure efficient flexible inter-working of. business 
machines and telecommunication facilities. These units include punched card 
to punched tape translators, code translators for business machine tapes 
using codes other than the common teleprinter code, and error detection sets 
which warn of any faults in transmission by comparison of check characters 
at the transmitting and receiving ends of a circuit. 


‘‘Auto-Call’’, another comparatively new service, is a CN-CP innovation 
that allows automatic policing of traffic on a party-line system. By means of 
coded messages it will turn the various teleprinters on the line on or off, and 
give every unit appropriate opportunity to transmit or receive. 


One of the most important contributions made by CN-CP Telecom- 
munications is in the field of transportation. CN-CP provides more than 
50,000 miles of teletype and 14,000 miles of facsimile circuits to bring fast 
and accurate weather information to aviation centres. Modern automatic 
teletype message switching centres at Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Goose Bay are giving international airports a jet- 
age communications service which eliminates delays which were unimportant 
when the service was based on prop-driven aircraft. 


As well as the airways, CN-CP are involved in communications for 
Canada’s railways with their 40,000 miles of track. Originally children of the 
parent railways, CNT and CPT have grown into corporate giants in their 
own right and with their own identities. 

CN-CP Telecommunications contribute an essential part of the NORAD 
defence system by providing some of the circuits and equipment to link the 
network together. By telephone, teletype and radio, over landline, micro- 
wave and “‘scatter’’ systems, information flows constantly from detection 
sites to control centre. Within seconds, interceptor pilots and missile crews 
can be alerted. 

On its own, CNT is very active in the field of public telephone service 
in various Newfoundland communities, in the Northwest Territories and in 
the Canadian northwest. In all, there are almost 17,000 subscribers to the 
CNT telephone system. Of the more than 100 Newfoundland communities 


Toronto is the national com- 
munications centre for CN- 
CP telecommunications. 
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monitor the performances of 
coast-to-coast networks. 


and settlements served by CNT, the largest exchange is at Gander with 1,600 
subscribers. The CNT exchange at Whitehorse, Y.T., currently furnishes 
service to almost 2,000 telephone subscribers. The most northerly CNT tele- 
phone exchange providing both local and long distance service is well north 
of the Arctic circle at Cambridge Bay in the Northwest Territories. 

CNT microwave has brought a new era to Canada’s northland. Three 
major radio relay systems now exist across the Territories. Largest of these 
is the Canada-Alaska system built by CNT at a cost of $25,000,000. This 
network reaches from Grande Prairie, Alberta, through British Columbia to 
Mount Dave on the Yukon-Alaska border and was completed by CNT in 
1961. In conjunction with CNT landline facilities, microwave has brought 
modern telecommunication services to such centres as Whitehorse, Dawson 
City, Yellowknife, Hay River and Fort Providence. 

At CNT System Headquarters, Toronto, a ‘‘ Data-Central”’ point has 
been established which has far-reaching potential. Basically, it is a computer- 
operated switching system which is capable of doing almost any kind of data- 
processing job. At first, it was designed to switch message traffic for Air 
Canada. By 1966 approximately 25,000 messages daily will be switched to 
and from 50 circuits serving about 135 pieces of equipment at 58 Air Canada 
stations in this country and the U.S.A. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, a Crown 
agency, is responsible for most overseas communications. Working in con- 
junction with other international telephone agencies, COTC maintains 
channels of communication to a number of European countries by way of 
undersea cable and shortwave radio. 

While the Commercial Cable Company no longer operates submarine 
cables landed in Canada, it handles cable business through facilities leased 
from the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. Western 
Union Telegraph Company divested itself of its ocean-cable system in 1963. 
The cable system has been operated since October 1963 by Western Union 
International Inc. 
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With the demand for overseas communications services—telephone, 
data and television—continuing to grow at a rapid pace, communications 
satellites like Telstar I, launched in July 1962, and Telstar II, launched in 
May 1963, are expected to play an increasing role in carrying this world-wide 
trafic. The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation is respon- 
sible for Canadian participation in any satellite program designed to provide 
overseas communication from Canada, and is currently participating in en- 
gineering and other studies to secure a proper place for Canada in the develop- 
ment and use of satellites for communications purposes. 

The world’s first transatlantic telephone cable, completed in 1956, is 
shared by the COTC with British and United States telephone systems. It 
was supplemented in 1961 by a Canadian-British cable, the initial step in a 
long-term plan to bring about a world-wide Commonwealth cable system. 
In 1963 at the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation inaugur- 
ation, telephone messages were sent from Great Britain to Australia via 
Canada. 

What is the future for communications? Canada’s needs are well assured 
for years to come by the two large microwave systems. It is a matter of time 
before messages and TV programs are flashed from continent to continent in 
less than a second. The first relay station has already linked Europe to 
North America. 

Still in the laboratory stage is the laser system—the theory of using a 
beam of concentrated light as a communication medium. The message- 
carrying potential of light is tremendous. The beam does not dissipate energy 
by fanning out like radar beams and radio waves. 


The Press 


Every weekday in Canada, 116 daily newspapers are published with more 
than 4,213,000 copies. The majority appear in the afternoon, 100 in English, 
11 in French, and five in other languages. 

The trend in daily newspaper publication is toward chain ownership. 
There are three large newspaper chains, one of which owns 24 papers. Editorial 
policy is, however, developed at the local level. Most newspapers have no 
competition in their own areas; only 17 cities have more than one daily 


paper. 
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In addition to the dailies, there are 926 weekly papers, of which 671 are 
published in English, 184 in French and 71 in other languages. 

Revenue from daily newspapers reached $412,000,000 in 1962, of which 
$312,000,000 was realized from advertising. Printed and bound books were 
produced to the value of $47,000,000 although only about half was classed as 
reading matter. The remainder were catalogues and other advertising 
material. Recorded imports of books and other printed matter greatly ex- 
ceeded exports, the former amounting to $119,320,000 in 1963 and the latter 
$7,500,000. Newspapers consumed $67,600,000 worth of newsprint in 1962; 
publishing and printing industries, $24,300,000 worth of book paper. In 1962 
the entire industry employed 37,498 persons whose earnings amounted to 
$180,654,000. 


The Post Office 


Every year the average Canadian entrusts some 225 pieces of mail to 
Canada’s 11,260 post offices for delivery. These may be dropped through letter 
slots at one of 3,230,280 addresses visited by letter carriers, or inserted in mail 
boxes on one of 5,580 rural routes. They may travel by highway, railway, 
air or water. The volume of mail transmitted by air increases each year; more 
than 12,000,000 ton-miles were flown in 1964. 

The services provided by the Post Office Department are not confined to 
the delivery of mail. It provides many associated services, including the sale 
of unemployment insurance stamps, collection of government annuities’ 
payments, distribution of many government forms, such as income tax and 
civil service employment application forms, issues money orders and has, 
since 1868, operated the Post Office Savings Bank. 

During the year ended March 31, 1964, money orders valued at $927,- 
750,738 were issued and Post Office revenue for the same period reached 
$235,865,053. The number of transactions, and the regular staff numbering 
42,000, have made it necessary for the Department to turn more and more 
to the assistance offered by computers for accounting and salary operations. 

In that period, 77 new buildings were completed, and 156 contracts 
were awarded for construction to begin after April 1964. 


Scarborough, a suburban township in metropolitan Toronto, is an important indus- 
trial centre. Its long row of modern plants is known as “‘The Golden Mile’’. 


Finance and Capital Investment 


Many Changes Seen in Revenue and 
Expenditure Patterns 


The Canadian dollar is a decimal currency with 100 cents to the dollar. 
Currency in the form of bills is issued by the Bank of Canada and the coin- 
age, silver coins in denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, and ten 
cents, nickel five-cent coins and bronze one-cent coins, is issued by the 
Royal Canadian Mint. At the end of 1963 Bank of Canada notes totalling 
$2,305,000,000 and coin totalling $226,500,000 were in circulation. 


In international transactions the Canadian dollar is freely convertible 
into the currencies of other countries. Since May 1962, the value of the 
Canadian dollar has been maintained within a range of one per cent on either 
side of the fixed par value of U.S. $0.925, of the weight and fineness in effect 
in 1944. The value of the Canadian dollar relative to the currencies of a 
number of other countries is illustrated in the following table. 
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Foreign Exchange Rates as of January 4, 1965 


: Can. Dollar Units per 
CORNY Uae Equivalent | Can. Dollar 

AUISE La liaieceuae Pee a reins ee eRe Pound 2.398 .4170 
Belgivumesciviuxembource esas eee Franc .0216 46 .23 
Britain ee ee ees ey See ie een Pound 2.997 .3336 
Hirani CON ea tenet ages Med hurr a Rhett a ean Ss New Franc .2191 4.564 
Germany corre tiers Cee e eh en seamen. Deutsche Mark .2700 3.704 
Ong Kon ieee eee ook ea ree te ee Dollar .1873 5.339 
Ln 1a es dere ata eae Nee cr Aer en ee i et ht Rupee . 2248 4.448 
Call Varah ee Aan Ta en Ua. ake mae then Raeee gt ina .0017 Sell 7 
Japan yee heat tare ee ty eee) ben) Seem Yen .0030 33572 
Mala ysiayie cor: caren Ohi on a renukin & ec ny ON Straits Dollar . 3508 2.851 
IMEI CO ee iene ee ah Meh eae Peso .0859 11.64 
INGtHErlands siyicts aeee ite seen et ana Guilder .2988 3.347 
INGw Zealand te Pert ein ce tea. ener Rete, Songun Pound 2.977 .3350 
IN OL WAV eee etna erga en ee eet es LU Om Krone .1502 6.658 
SOUtIPAT ICA wey aie ee ae en Wek ekg tas Rand 1,499 6672 
SWEUGTIGN or guetta scia ame See sitet wei Krona . 2090 4.785 
Switzerland ate came cite were. Sa te ents Franc . 2487 4.021 
WinttedeAraby Republican ani nme Pound 2.467 .4049 
Wnited(Statecte ee cmia wenn re en mee Dollar 1.074 9313 
Wienezuclane rit (irom tear rk eerie «ee mens eee Bolivar . 2390 4.184 


By far the largest proportion of payments, and almost all large payments, 
are made by Canadians through the use of cheques drawn on their deposits. 
The chartered banks are by far the largest group of institutions offering 
chequeable deposits in which Canadians hold their savings. The thirty-five 
chartered bank clearing houses cashed cheques against individual accounts 
in 1963 valued at over $360 billion. 


Eight Banks Serve the Public 


By 1886 some thirty-eight banks, mostly operating locally or regionally, 
existed in Canada. Since the eve of the First World War the number of banks 
has been reduced to eight through failures, (the last of which was in 1923), 
mergers and amalgamations. Five of these banks have national branch 
systems. A novel feature in 1964 was the application by three groups for 
charters to establish new banks. 


In developing the services of the banking business, Canadian banks have 
placed great emphasis on the liquidity and safety of their deposits and on the 
development of their branch system. As a result Canada is generously sup- 
plied with banking facilities. The chartered banks operate 5,576 branches 
across Canada, or about one for every 3,400 Canadians. The banks have also 
been active in expanding their international business and currently maintain 
207 branches and agencies abroad compared with 175 in 1962 and 102 in 1946. 


The chartered banks offer a range of deposit facilities, the most important 
of which are personal savings accounts on which interest is paid, and current 
accounts which do not draw interest. Both forms of deposits are freely 
transferable by cheque except that the banks may demand at least seven days’ 
notice for withdrawal of deposits in savings accounts. The banks make loans 
to individuals and businesses, most of which are for a relatively short period. 
In recent years unsecured personal loans to individuals have become an 
increasingly important part of their total loans. 


In addition, banks invest in securities of all levels of government and of a 
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broad range of Canadian corporations. They are limited in their investment in 
mortgage financing to loans approved by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Banks have not been large lenders in this field in recent years. 


The following table shows some of the most significant asset and liability 
figures for the eight chartered banks. 


Statistics of the Chartered Banks of Canada at December 31, 1964 
2) SS 


Personal Total Total Total Share- 
Banks Savings Deposit Loans Assets holders 
Deposits Liabilities |Outstanding Equity 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 1,931,181 | 5,410,119 | 2,974,598 | 5,998,896 324,320 
Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commercesee eee 2,274,729 | 5,133,628 | 2,817,634 | 5,664,755 277,769 
BankzotelVionttea len eae 1,971,401 | 4,515,464 | 2,633,588 | 4,857,047 220,308 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,001,015 | 2,850,779 | 1,877,530 | 3,049,475 140,214 
Toronto-Dominion Bank....| 1,040,176 | 2,488,349 | 1,451,497 | 2 ,689 ,945 123,065 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationalesiicees sete c:.... 486 , 896 898 ,592 530,789 961,252 57,666 
La Banque Provinciale du 
ANAC Ataris Soto en ke aan 227,704 481,954 SAI S87. 512,248 26,441 
Mercantile Bank of Canada.. 1,394 129 , 393 95 ,023 137,954 5,006 
shotals yee 8,934,496 |21,908,278 |12,692,246 |23,871,572 | 1,174,789 


Under the Canadian constitution the Federal Government has authority 
over banking; the Parliament of Canada grants charters; and the banks are 
supervised by an officer of the Department of Finance known as the Inspector- 
General of Banks. The charters of the banks are renewed every ten years. 
Legislation amending the Bank Act, the Act regulating the banks and renewing 
the charters, will be considered by Parliament in 1965. 


Other financial institutions which accept deposits are trust and mortgage 
loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, the Province of Ontario-Savings Bank, the Treasury Branches of the 
Province of Alberta and the two Quebec Savings Banks—the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec. 


Competing Institutions 


While the chartered banks remain the dominant financial institutions in 
Canada, the recent post-war period has witnessed a rapid growth and develop- 
ment of competing institutions. Those enjoying the most rapid growth in 
recent years have been the trust companies and the mortgage loan companies 
of which there are approximately 74 companies operating close to 300 branches 
across Canada. 


Both types of institution accept deposits and have been rapidly expanding 
their network of branches. While competing aggressively with the banks in 
attracting personal savings deposits, the largest proportion of their funds 
continues to be raised through the sale of debentures and investment certifi- 
cates. The total assets of trust companies have been expanding at a rate about 
double that of the chartered banks. Mortgage loan companies have experienced 
a rate of growth between that of the trust companies and the banks. 


A substantial proportion of the assets of both mortgage and loan com- 


In production at Sherritt-Gordon Mines, Ltd., Fort Saskatchewan, 

Alberta, is an order for some 100 million nickel coinage blanks for 

South Africa. Export markets consume 93 p.c. of the industry’s 
yearly production which is valued at some 30 million dollars. 


panies are held in the form of mortgages. For mortgage companies, the invest- 
ment in mortgages is their primary function. Trust companies, in addition, 
administer private and corporate pension funds and the estates of individuals, 
manage companies in receivership, act as financial agents for municipalities 
and corporations, and perform various other services for the public at large. 
Mortgage and trust companies may be licensed and supervised either by the 
federal Department of Insurance or by provincial authorities. 

Another important and relatively new source of financing for Canadians 
is the credit unions and, in Quebec, the caisses populaires. While all but one 
of the eight chartered banks have been active in serving the financial needs 
of the Canadian economy since before the turn of the century, virtually all 
of the 4,800 caisses populaires and credit unions in Canada were founded 
during the past generation. The movement has now over three million 
members in its local societies, holds assets of about $1.9 billion and has emer- 
ged as a significant part of the financial system. This growth has been due in 
large measure to the co-operative concept, the local character, and diversi- 
fied services of individual credit unions and caisses populaires—a striking 
contrast to the development of many other institutions. 

These organizations are co-operative savings and loans associations 
which are wholly controlled by the membership. The majority are federated 
with one of eighteen distinct leagues. Twenty-seven central credit societies 
have also been established for the purpose of pooling financial operations. 
Each society remains, however, essentially independent and conducts its affairs 
in ways best suited to its particular environment. 
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Sales finance and consumer loan companies are also active in providing 
a lending service. With assets of over $4.3 billion they, too, play a significant 
role in Canada’s financial system. They deal almost exclusively in cash loans 
to consumers. Their charges on loans under $1,500 are regulated by the 
Federal Government. 


Canadians Well Insured 


A popular way for Canadians to make longer term savings has been 
through the purchase of life insurance and annuities. Canadians, in general, 
are well insured compared with people in other countries, with an average of 
over $11,000 of life insurance in force per household. Savings through life 
insurance companies on insurance and annuity business account for more 
than 25 per cent of personal savings. 


The Canadian life insurance industry consists of over 200 companies and 
fraternal benefit societies, about half of which are federally-registered com- 
panies. This latter group of companies holds more than 90 per cent of the total 
assets of the industry. The total assets are well in excess of $10 billion. Most 
of these companies, in addition to life insurance, sell policies covering expenses 
resulting from illness and compensate policyholders for wages not received. 
Insurance may be purchased from a registered insurance salesman or through 
a‘‘group”’ plan at one’s place of work. 


In addition to those companies selling life insurance, there are more than 
300 companies selling insurance for fire, theft, automobile damage and other 
casualties. The Federal Government also offers annuities to individuals and 
groups as do the governments of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


In recent years long-term investors have had another alternative as 
mutual funds have grown in number, variety and size. These funds collect 
the savings of small savers, often on an instalment basis, for investment in 
a broad range of securities. They offer the investor management experience 
and the security of a broadly-based portfolio. There are now approximately 
58 mutual funds serving Canadians with total net assets in excess of $1.3 
billion. 


A particularly popular means of saving by Canadians in all ranks of life 
are the Federal Government’s Canada Savings Bonds. They are sold annually 
each autumn through chartered and Quebec savings banks, investment 
dealers, trust companies, caisses populaires, Province of Ontario Savings 
Office, Alberta Treasury Office, and through payroll deduction plans at most 
places of work. Unlike most other types of financial securities they can be 
cashed at any time for their full face value plus accrued interest. Over the 
past few years some of the provinces have begun to issue savings bonds with 
characteristics similar to those of the Canada Savings Bonds. 


Bank of Canada —Hub of Financial System 


At the hub of Canada’s financial system is the central bank. The Bank 
of Canada was established in 1934, and was subsequently acquired by the 
Government of Canada for the purpose of regulating credit and currency in 
the best interest of the economic life of the country. The Bank of Canada 


— 


Petrofina’s polybutene plant in the Montreal area is the first of its type 
in Canada. 


influences the credit conditions and thus the environment in which the other 
financial institutions operate. 

Important new legislation affecting the insurance, trust and loan com- 
panies was introduced into Parliament in 1964. The most significant aspect 
of this legislation was a series of new laws which would effectively prevent 
foreigners from gaining control over Canadian institutions operating in these 
fields. The Minister of Finance, at the time he introduced this legislation, 
announced that similar controls would be applied to the chartered banks. 


Report of Royal Commission Published 


Another highlight during 1964 was the publication of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Banking and Finance which provides Canadians with 
a most comprehensive survey and appraisal of the financial system in Canada. 
The Report describes in some detail the rapid growth and development of the 
financial institutions and markets in Canada. While the Commission made a 
number of recommendations for the further improvement of the system, its 
general conclusion might best be summed up in its own words: 

‘Canada’s financial institutions and markets have evolved at a quickening 
pace in the last generation and have on the whole adapted well to the changing 
needs of borrowers and lenders.”’ 


Federal Finance 

Federal, provincial and municipal finances are becoming more and more 
interrelated. Although the British North America Act outlined certain basic 
relationships between the federal and provincial governments and gave each 
province the right to establish its own forms of municipal government to meet 
local needs, developments over the years have necessitated major changes in 
revenue and expenditure patterns. 

Under the latest federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, for the period 
April 1, 1962 to March 31, 1967, the Federal Government reduced its personal 
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and corporate income tax rates from the 1961 levels and all provinces are 
levying personal and corporation income taxes for this five-year period. 
Ontario and Quebec continue to levy succession duties and British Columbia 
re-entered this field on April 1, 1963. 


Many shared-cost programs aimed at reducing unemployment and im- 
proving government capital facilities have been introduced or extended in 
recent years. 


Another major development in the joint financing of projects to promote 
increased employment in Canada was the passage in August 1963 of a federal 
Act setting up a Municipal Development and Loan Board to administer a 
$400,000,000 loan fund for specified municipal capital works projects. To 
accelerate the commencement of new municipal projects, the Act provides 
for ‘‘forgiveness’’ of a portion of the loan if the works are completed by a 
specified date. Provincial approval of the proposed municipal projects is 
required before the federal loans may be made to the municipalities. 


Plans for 1967 


Plans-are unfolding for the celebration of the Centennial of Confederation 
in 1967. A Centennial Commission is administering federal grants to prov- 
inces and organizations for approved Centennial projects. The Canadian 
World Exhibition Corporation is planning the 1967 World Exhibition in 
Montreal. Facilities are being financed by federal, provincial (Quebec) and 
municipal (Montreal) funds. 


In addition to the above projects, which must be carried out before a 
specified date, there are a number of programs of a continuing nature in 
which the Federal Government pays a predetermined share of the costs of 
provincial programs. For example, under the Hospital Insurance and Diag- 
nostic Services Act, the Federal Government pays the provincial governments 
an amount equivalent to approximately half the provincial expenditures on 
provincially-operated hospital insurance schemes. Federal payments to the 
provinces under this Act amounted to $392,000,000 in 1963-64. The Federal 
Government also shares the cost of providing unemployment assistance, blind 
pensions and disabled persons’ allowances and many other programs. 


A similar development has occurred in the provincial-municipal relation- 
ship. Provincial grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions now provide a 
significant portion of total gross municipal revenue. Some provincial govern- 
ments are now paying nearly half the cost of operation of local schools by way 
of substantial grants-in-aid. They also contribute toward local roads and 
health and welfare services. Some provinces also provide ‘“unconditional”’ 
grants to their municipalities to be spent as they see fit. 


The Government of Canada levies both direct and indirect taxes. Of 
the former, the income tax (individual and corporation) yields the largest 
return. Of the Jatter, excise taxes (including a general sales tax), excise 
duties and customs duties produce substantial revenues. Succession duties 
and some other taxes yield relatively minor amounts, and certain non-tax 
revenues are collected each year from financial transactions outside the tax 
fields. A 3 p.c. sales tax, a 3 p.c. individual income tax with a maximum 
figure, and a 3 p.c. corporation income tax are levied in addition to the regular 
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taxes from these sources as contributions to the Old Age Security Fund. 

On October 16, 1963, Royal Assent was given to an Act to amend the 
Old Age Security Act, to increase the monthly pension from $65 to $75 effective 
October 1, 1963, and to raise the old age security tax, for which each individual 
is liable, from 3 p.c. to 4 p.c. of the taxpayer’s taxable income for the year, 
with a maximum of $120, applicable to the 1964 and subsequent taxation years. 
Early in 1965 a further change was made to make the pension payable at 65 
instead of 70. The change is to be made in stages during the next five years. 
In January, 1966, the pension will be available to persons of 69, in 1967 to 
those of 68, etc. By 1970 all eligible persons of 65 will be entitled to the pension. 

As explained above, commencing in 1962 the Federal Government partially 
withdrew for a five-year period from the personal and corporation income tax 
fields, and all the provincial governments are levying personal and corporation 
income taxes at least equal to, and in some cases greater than, the federal 
withdrawal. 

The largest item of expenditure of the Government of Canada is for de- 
fence services. Other expenditures of major significance are made for health 
and social welfare, veterans’ pensions and other benefits, transportation, 
natural resources and primary industries, and debt charges. 


Net General Revenue and Expenditure of the Federal Government, 
Year Ended March 31, 1963 


Source Revenue Function Expenditure 
$000 $000 
Taxes— 
Income— Defence services and mutual aid| 1,596,134 
(COMPOTION. 25 0e0e dace ee 1,298 ,087 Veterans’ pensions and other 
lbroveb Wn, «26 64 pores see Re 2,018,276 penefits... aves ee ee SSTEILOL 
Interest, dividends, and other General government.......... 289,540 
income going abroad..... 129,137 Protection of persons and prop- 
Generalisaless 2.) aa 1,108,210 CREV5. ae eee Nek ie ra a 95,407 
Excise duties and special excise Transportation and communica- 
taxes— CLIONSS nee a er he ee eee 434,604 
Alcoholic beverages........ 219,814 Eleatlithes... 2) aac. ae eee 425,376 
TODaACCOM Pear ree ee Skexiy Soe: SOC Welianc asst a a aera 1,565,043 
Other commodities and Recreational and cultural serv- 

SCIVICE Sra aires ony ee es 37,889 1 COC 7U age wae work: aren oer 32,391 
Customs import duties....... 644,992 MP dweations te mene tee eee 274,934 
Estate ta xe cue ik Meee te te 87,143 Natural resources and primary 
Other ere ae ere as omens 491 INGUSELIES 2 eet eae eee 357,095 

——_—————_|| Trade and industrial develop- 
A Ray ee NG Bes (Ca ee ta 5,927,592 TMGTIG vided oc, See te ee eee USS Siz 
——_——————_|} National Capital area planning 
Privileges, licences and permits. . 26,476 andidevielopment 4. see. 18,389 
Loss on foreign exchange...... OS 
SaleshandlcsckviCcesuent a eon trae 62,617 Debt charges (excluding debt 
TECIRE I Cit) estes ats ie 754,940 
Hinestandspenalticsaeny sae ae e 1213 Payments to government enter- 
DIGS EY Aone NTA tee Let MET © eee 155,301 
Exchange rind aprontsse eee SI yea Payments to provincial and 
municipal governments— 
Receipts from government enter- Federal-provincial fiscal ar- 
DIiseStiche eevee. oie 107 ,084 LEAN OCKO OME yn 6 Codg Bu ehh HA 202,295 
Other: Gere eee eek Ree 106,418 
Buliltonvand coinagess. sas eee 9,706 Other expenditure— 
International co-operation 
RostaleserviGe.. tase varie ee MID BO) and assistances. ee nee 56,892 
Bostaillisenvice eae 218, 828 
Other-reventie ere ate 11,979 Othe ya ween eee he 187,748 
Non-expense and surplus pay- 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts. DIE US INET CSAs ere eee eee ee 34,426 
Total Net General Revenue. Total Net General Expen- 
6, 427,004 ditures 2 eee 7,168,394 
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Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended March 31, 1868-1964 


Notre.—These figures are derived from the Public Accounts of Canada and differ from 
those in the preceding table. Revenue and expenditure in this table are on a gross basis and 
net debt here represents the excess of gross debt over net active assets. 


Total Per Total Per Net 
Year Budgetary Capita Budgetary Capita Net Debt at Debt 
Revenue Rev- Expenditure |Expend- End of Year per 
enue! iture! Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LSOS eee 13,687,928 305 13}, 7G, 2? 3.96 US) HST, NS 21.58 
A Silat eee 1923752037 DOs 18,871,812 SFA 77,706,518 21.06 
1S Slee 29,635 ,298 6.96 32,579,489 7.66 155,395,780 35.93 
1S O1P 38,579,311 8.07 Sie} SIONS) SHO 8.13 237,809,031 49.21 
1901 SZ OLORS 39 9.91 99,502 75530 10.47 268,480,004 49 .99 
Oi ies Sacre 117,884,328 16.87 121,657,834 17.40 340 ,042 ,052 47.18 
192 ee ae 436, 888 , 930 51.06 528,899 , 290 61.82 2,340 ,878,984 | 266.37 
OSM eee SO 5 (AD AE 35.04 441,568,413 43.26 Pe Ai GiibeOSY |) Lili Oy 
AOA he 872,169,645 76.63 1,249,601, 446 109.80 3,648,691 ,449 | 317.08 
Sere SO) le S594 Sle OOO ma SOI 4169 Sale 21158 11,433,314,948 | 816.14 
LOS 2 ee. 3,980 ,908,652 | 284.17 | 3,732,875,250 | 266.46 PUSS e281 46) eae Do 
LOS Sees COUR S226 759) |e SOlMOO m4 33 12 tons 12 299 .97 11,161,734,269 751.88 
NOS 4 eee 4,396 ,319,583 | 296.15 | 4,350,522,378 | 293.06 LIP ATS 9370045 12715 
NOS Sea ee eee oe oS) SOOM EZ OO 4a) Ae 562 Sooulal1OROn 11263, 0801S 45 elie 49 
1956.....| 4,400,046,639 | 280.29 | 4,433,127,636 | 282.40 11,280,368 ,964 | 701.47 
LOS TAC 5,106,540,880 | 317.55 | 4,849,035,298 | 301.54 | 11,007,651,158 | 662.71 
LOSSm ee 048578852709) (3037, 96) 195,087,411, O11 306.29 11,046,273,890 | 646.74 
1959.....] 4,754,722,689 | 278.38 | 5,364,039,533 | 314.05 11,678,389,860 | 667.99 
INGOs 5 2al) 5-2. (1,209. |) O02. S77 |) Se ODS O53. |) Sex5, 20 12 ,089,194,003 | 676.51 
LOOMS Olio ONSo4 aleGl4e SOnlnoeO58, 100-0468 lesson4d I2RAST MAS OOS s NOSLEOS 
LO OZ OBZ O02 5, 7240 S146 8655208645, O74 alesSi5S ING), IK) «WS If AOS) 712.34 
WOR cs dol) Doses, COBEACM || SilGsSze || Cr S70, SHS, Sei) lll IS Sil 13,919, 769,972 736.65 
LOGALSE 6,253, 704,039 | 330.92 | 6,872,401,519 | 363.70 15,070,149, 452 797.53 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1 of the immediately preceding year. 

* Based on estimated population as at June 1 of same year. 

Revenue, expenditure and the net debt of the Government of Canada 
reached an all-time high in the year ended March 31, 1964. The net debt 
surpassed the previous record of $13,920,000,000 attained at March 31, 1963, 
by more than $1,000,000,000. 


On March 31, 1939, the net debt amounted to 60.2 p.c. of the gross 
national product; by 1946 this had risen to 113.3 p.c. but by March 31, 1964, 
the net debt had declined to approximately 33 p.c. of the gross national 
product. 


The outstanding unmatured funded debt (debentures and treasury bills) 
of the Government of Canada at March 31, 1964, amounted to almost 
$18,740,000,000. The portion of the unmatured funded debt payable in 
Canada was 98 p.c., the portion payable in New York, 2 p.c. 


Provincial Finance 


Net general revenue of provincial governments is estimated at $3,851,- 
390,000 in 1964-65, and net general expenditure $4,253,890,000. 


Total tax revenue is expected to be $2,527,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1965, an increase of $273,770,000 or 12 p.c. over the corre- 
sponding preliminary figures for the year ended March 31, 1964. Higher 
revenue from the general sales tax, from the increased taxes in certain prov- 
inces on motor fuel and fuel oil sales, together with larger revenues from 
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More than half a million cars are produced annually in Canada. Road 
and rail services assist in their distribution. 


individual income taxes are the main factors contributing to these higher 
estimates. 

Effective April 24, 1964, the provincial retail sales tax in Quebec was made 
uniform across the province at 6 p.c. The budget brought down on April 8, 
1965, contained a new formula for the division of the tax among municipali- 
ties, and proposed to levy increased taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, cigarettes and 
meals. It also proposed to introduce a new 6 p.c. tax on room rentals. 

In Ontario the gasoline tax was increased by two cents per gallon to 15 
cents per gallon, effective February 13, 1964. The tax on diesel fuel used in 
motor vehicles was increased to 20% cents per gallon, an increase of two cents 
per gallon. Effective July 1, 1964, tax premiums under the Hospital Care 
Insurance Plan were increased from $2.10 to $3.25 monthly for a single person, 
and $4.20 to $6.50 monthly for a family unit. Effective with the 1964 registra- 
tions, the former scale of fees for passenger cars based on motor horse power 
was replaced by a flat rate of $15, $20, or $25 for cars having four, six or eight 
cylinders, Ontario’s budget of February 10, 1965, called for no tax changes. 
It gave education the largest share of the revenue. 

In Saskatchewan for the calendar year 1964 there was a reduction in the 
premiums charged under the provincial medical care insurance and the 
hospitals’ insurance plans. Premiums for, the combined coverage have been 
reduced from $72 a year to $52 for families and from $36 to $26 a year for 
single persons. 

Net general expenditures are estimated at $4,254,000,000 in 1964-65, an 
increase of $488, 100,000 or 13 p.c. over the corresponding preliminary expendi- 
ture figures for the year ended March 31, 1964. Estimated expenditure on 
health and social welfare represents 28 p.c. of the total expenditure, education 
a further 28 p.c. and an additional 19.6 p.c. is allocated to transportation, 
mainly highways. 

The expenditure on education continues to reflect the provinces’ share of 
construction costs of vocational and technical training schools, the construc- 
tion of which is again encouraged by the shared-cost contributions from the 
Federal Government. 
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Analysis of Net General Revenue and Expenditure of 
Provincial Governments, Year Ended March 31, 19651 


Source Revenue Function Expenditure 
$’000 $000 
Taxes: Transportation and communica- 
Income—corporations........ 434,149 tions (chiefly roads)......... 832,640 
WaelhwAchweIe 5 osouec ‘ 450,525 
Sales—general............... 659,010 Healt hcce x. setremennnetonte ciece nats 851,100 
motor fuel and fuel oils. 598,215 
OLIEK Rieti cieec rae Soe1o5 Socialawelianremecn act tect 340,190 
SUCCeSsionvdlticsmar ene 93 , 400 
(OlleiSek he aol Ba oes AeROE ee 209 ,046 Education eee tein 1,190,750 
Total taxessy..ceaaec. e 5 2,527,500 || Natural resources and primary 
a INGUSETIES 2 taki cee eh ences 239,560 
Government of Canada: Debt charges (exclusive of debt 
Statuconvesubsidies mnie 23,580 LEtIneIMent)y sem Meas eee 136,640 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act: Contributions to municipalities 
Share of federal estate tax. . 39,151 (anconditional) meer 156,290 
Equalization (including sta- 
bilization) ners: one 5 eee 212,393 Other expenditure............ 506,720 
Atlantic Provinces Adjust- >= 
mMentaGrantse.. te aoe 35,000 
Newfoundland Additional Total net general expendi- 
(Sra) Cah eran oe cee 8,000 ture exclusive of debt 
Share of income tax on power retirement.............. 4,253,890 
LItLeSH eRe Ee caer 9,138 pe 
Total Government of 
Canadaeee tects ae 327, 262 
Privileges, licences and permits. . 669 , 780 
ICICGHMOTADIO IIL She tone enna eioas 241,630 


Other revenues. sean 4 6. 85,218 


Total net general revenue] 3,851,390 


1 Estimated. 


Direct and indirect debt of provincial and territorial governments, less 
sinking funds, amounted to $9,184,000,000 at March 31, 1963, an increase of 
$797,000,000 over the previous year. Direct debt at March 31, 1963 was 
$4,504,000,000 or $238 per capita and indirect (guaranteed) debt was 
$4,680,000,000 or $248 per capita. 


Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial 
Governments, Year Ended March 31, 1965! 


Province Revenue |Expenditure Province Revenue |Expenditure 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 

INSid seats ees. 89 , 660 102,200 146, 840 177,920 
| 2351 Sel pee a en aes 20,670 23,560 223,020 221,590 
INS serie neces 124,480 141 ,660 320,600 SEI HPAL 
ING Bee wee eae wees 103,070 118,130 400,210 404,600 
(Ola ainiadid cieats era 11297310 1,296,310 —_——ce—- | 
Ont. Hae eee S 1,293,530 | 1,434,600 Totals.......} 3,851,390 | 4,253,890 


1 Estimated. 


Last year Dosco’s Sydney plant with a payroll of $23 million broke all 
its own records for production. The plant shipped $70 million worth of 
products to twelve countries. 


Municipal Finance 


By authority of the British North America Act, 1867, municipal govern- 
ment in Canada is placed under the control of the provincial legislatures. 
Thus the powers of municipal governments are those given to them by the 
statutes of their respective provincial governments, except for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories where some municipal powers have been assigned to 
certain localities by the Federal Government and the territorial councils. 


The responsibilities delegated to municipalities, although varying from 
province to province, are largely those of raising revenue locally, of borrowing, 
and of providing the following services: roads and streets; sanitation; pro- 
tection to persons and property such as policing, fire fighting, courts and 
jails; certain health and welfare services; and some recreation and com- 
munity services. In most provinces, the municipalities are also responsible 
for levying and collecting the local taxation for school purposes but exercise 
little or no control over school administration or finance. In most of Quebec 
and in some minor localities in some other provinces, the school authorities 
levy and collect local taxes. In Newfoundland (except for local school tax 
area authorities which levy and collect school taxes in two municipalities) 
school boards, which are largely denominational, receive most of their funds 
from the provincial government. 

The major revenue source available to municipalities, yielding over 
two thirds of the total, is the real property tax. It is supplemented in varying 
degrees by taxation of personal property, business and other taxes, fines, 
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licences and permits, public utility contributions and provincial grants and 
subsidies. 

The issuance of municipal debt is limited by provincial legislation or 
regulations. More and more, provincial governments are aiding municipalities 
and schools in their capital projects by various methods, such as outright 
grants, loans, sharing of debt charges and assumption of debt. 

For the calendar year 1962 gross current revenue and expenditure of all 
municipal governments in Canada amounted to approximately $2,077,000,000. 
For 1963 it is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of $2,268,900,000. 

As at December 31, 1962, total direct debt less sinking funds of municipal 
governments, including activities carried on under their authority or by bodies 
which are co-existent with the municipalities, amounted to $5,644,000,000. 


Capital Investment 

Capital expenditures in Canada are one of the most important measure- 
ments of economic activity in that they comprise more than 20 per cent of the 
gross national product and represent dynamic elements of the Canadian 
economy. The building of new homes by individuals, new factories and office 
buildings by business, new dams, roads, parks, and bridges by governments, 
all represent an investment in assets which can be used for the production of 
goods and services for consumption. 

Studies of capital expenditures in Canada were made late in 1963 and at 
mid-year in 1964. At those times estimates were made of expected levels of 
outlays on new housing during 1963 and 1964. In addition, estimates were 
compiled of non-residential construction, machinery and equipment. 


Constant grooming keeps this processing plant in Calgary, Alberta, in 

spotless condition. Production of natural gas is now about ten times 

that of a decade ago. By 1963 annual production was more than a 
trillion cubic feet. 
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Factory shipments of furniture and furnishings in Canada have more 
than doubled in some ten years, rising to more than $400 million 
in 1963. 


The 1964 capital expenditures were expected to reach a total 
of $10,811,000,000, an increase of 16 per cent over the 1963 level. Outlays for 
construction, machinery and equipment purchases were expected to be, 
respectively, 15 per cent and 17 per cent higher than in 1963. In both value 
and volume terms, such a capital program would be the largest on record and 
would represent the sharpest year-over-year increase in such spending since 
1956. 

The accomplishment of such a large program is subject to supply con- 
siderations to some extent, especially in certain basic materials such as steel. 
Other factors in overall business conditions would include possible work 
stoppages, changes in prices, cost of borrowing and other circumstances which 
can influence the timing of the start of projects or the continuation of the 
original plans of additions, expansions or modernization of assets. 

Business investment in 1964 was expected to increase by about 18 per 
cent. Among the major industry groupings, the largest increase was planned 
in manufacturing with a rise of 31 per cent anticipated. Much of this 
additional strength in manufacturing could be attributed to expansions of 
capacity in the paper industries, and in the steel and cement industries. 
More modest but still significant gains were indicated for transportation 
equipment, rubber and textiles. Most other sectors of business also planned 
sizeable increases in their program for 1964. Mining investment was expected 
to rise due to much higher outlays for iron ore developments. In the trans- 
portation sector, higher expenditures were recorded for urban transit systems, 
pipelines and railways. 
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The spending for social capital facilities in Canada was expected to increase 
in 1964 by about 10 per cent. The most important advance in this area was’in 
outlays of provincial governments for new highway and bridge facilities. 
Elsewhere in social capital spending, the construction of new university and 
hospital facilities was estimated to be at a much higher level during 1964. 
Outlays for schools, on the other hand, were expected to be much below last 
year’s level, reflecting the advanced stage of the large technical school building 
program. 


Estimates for house-building in 1964 indicated a rise of almost 18 per cent 
over preceding year’s figures. It was estimated that the new housing starts in 
1964 would moderately exceed the 149,000 units of 1963. In this regard 
initiation of new apartment units was much stronger than expected earlier. 
In addition, the winter house-building incentive program was expected to lead 
to a high rate of starts late in the year. 


Private and Public Capital Expenditures, by Sector, 1960-64 


Sector 


$'000,000 
Business Capital (excluding Housing) 


Horesuianduemineral products. sees ee ee 863 818 996 | 1,000 | 1,382 
Birelkandep Ow elimi. otitis choereioe ee eee 992 | 1,090 | 1,003 | 1,158 | 1,345 
Trade, finance and commercial services......... 875 847 860 SOD e LOLS 
Transportation, storage and communication.... 990 829 811 931 986 
@ theirs a Oe nt tak, VCR ens Aig! 8 Lee, 1S 4a let Somes S020 M445 eet 633 

LO CAIST, Senet artien cee Tete Peete ree: 4,874 | 4,767 | 4,972 | 5,389 | 6,371 


Housing and Social Capital 


EL OUGIILG aes eee et Ma Casa 2 ee tee ye Ae A, tet on Th ASS | AOE |p aL Ss |) Shales) BOIS 
BInSCIEUULONG LiSCI-Vi Ce Siang ae wn oe see ccna Sas 616 834 856 806 
Government departments and waterworks......| 1,359 | 1,322 | 1,322 | 1,354 | 1,619 

AM OtAals Berea Pa ot ok ereariahs 3,388 | 3,405 | 3,743 | 3,923 | 4,440 


Total Capital Expenditures............ 8,262 | 8,172 | 8,715 | 9,312 |10,811 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Revised Intentions. 


Housing 


Canada’s housing production reached record levels in 1964 when con- 
struction was started on 165,600 new dwellings. The figure represented an 
increase of 11 p.c. over the 1963 total of 148,600 and surpassed by a small 
margin the previous high of 164,600 established in 1958. More housing units 
were also completed in 1964 than in any previous year. Completions totalled 
151,000° units compared with 128,200 in 1963 and the previous record ac- 
complishment of 146,700 dwellings in 1958. 


For the first time, total investment in housing rose above the two billion- 
dollar figure to reach $2,060,000,000, and exceeded by 20 p.c. expenditures 
in 1963. 


In 1964 housing reached 

new records in Canada in 

units started, completed, 

and under construction. 

This apartment building 

is in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


Strong Demand for Rental Housing 


The sharp upswing in starts resulted from a continuing strong demand for 
rental accommodation which, for the first time, formed more than half the total 
annual housing output. Starts on apartments and row dwellings increased by’ 
25 p.c. from the 1963 level to number 72,900 in municipalities of 5,000 popu- 
lation and over. 


In the home-ownership sector, starts totalled 51,800 in the urban centers, 
virtually unchanged from 1963. Many, however, were concentrated in the 
early part of the year as a result of the Federal Government-sponsored winter 
house-building incentive program carried out for the first time in 1963-1964. 
Approximately 25,000 dwellings qualified under the scheme for the $500 
bonus payment offered to the owner or first purchaser of houses built during 
the usual off-season period. Because of the success of the program, the 
scheme was being repeated in the winter of 1964-65 and, in support of the 
measure, direct loans under the National Housing Act were again made 
available to builders without the usual pre-sale requirement. 


Insured NHA mortgage loans by approved lenders and direct loans by 
CMHC were provided for 58,100 new dwellings in 1964, an increase of 3 p.c. 
over the volume of lending in 1963 when loans were approved for 56,300 units. 


The average cost of a bungalow financed under the Act in the third 
quarter of 1964 was $15,936 compared with $15,310 a year earlier. The 
overall cost included an average of $2,837 for the building lot, $12,821 for 
construction, and $278 for other charges. The maximum amount available 
for home-ownership loans was unchanged during the year with a ceiling of 
$15,600 for dwellings having four or more bedrooms and $14,900 for those 
with three bedrooms or less. 


Federal Assistance for Urban Renewal 


Broadened federal assistance to aid provinces and municipalities under- 
taking programs of urban renewal was authorized by amendments to the 
NHA in June 1964. Supplementing existing provisions for urban renewal 
studies, the amendments permitted federal contributions, equal to half the 
costs involved, for the preparation of urban renewal schemes setting out 
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detailed programs of redevelopment and rehabilitation. In addition to meeting 
50 p.c. of the cost of the actual implementation of renewal schemes, the 
revisions also provided for federal loans to provinces or municipalities re- 
presenting two thirds of their share of the costs incurred. Mortgage loans 
under the home-ownership facilities of the Act were extended to owners of 
existing residential properties in urban renewal areas to promote the con- 
servation and improvement of soundly-constructed dwellings in these neigh- 
borhoods. Such loans may be utilized for the purchase, sale, improvement or 
refinancing of existing dwellings. 

During the year, federal grants for urban renewal studies were approved 
for Preston and Eastview, Ontario; Glace Bay and Dartmouth, Nova Scotia; 
and Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. The Federal Government also undertook 
to share the costs involved in the preparation of urban renewal schemes for 
Hamilton and Vancouver. 

Grants totalling nearly $13,000,000 were authorized during 1964 to assist 
in implementing renewal schemes in Kingston, Hamilton, Toronto and 
Vancouver. 

Changes in Public Housing Act 

The June amendments also made significant changes in the provisions of 
the Act concerned with public housing. As an alternative to the existing 
arrangements for joint federal-provincial participation in the development 
of public housing projects, long-term loans equal to 90 p.c. of the cost of these 
developments may be made to provinces—or to a municipality or public 
housing agency with the approval of the province. Loans in the same per- 
centage may also be authorized for the assembly of land for future housing 
projects and the Federal Government bas undertaken to share equally any 


A street scene in Arvida, Quebec. The city was founded in 1926 by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. 
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losses incurred in the operation of loan-assisted developments. The revisions 
to the Act permit the inclusion of dormitory or hostel accommodation for 
individuals of low income as well as self-contained units for family occupancy. 

Five public housing projects were approved in 1964 under the federal- 
provincial partnership arrangements. Two of the developments were for 564 
units in Vancouver. The others were in Halifax, 184 units; Hamilton, four 
units (a pilot rehabilitation project); and Swift Current, 20 units. Federal- 
provincial land assembly projects for the development of serviced building 
lots were approved for Swift Current, 116 lots, and Wawa, Ontario, 68 lots. 

Thirty-nine loans, in an aggregate amount of $11,500,000 were approved 
to limited-dividend and non-profit companies to aid in the construction of 
1,795 self-contained dwellings for low-income families and hostel accommoda- 
tion for 186 persons. Ontario and Manitoba each received loans for 11 proj- 
ects while nine were to be built in British Columbia and four each in New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

Requests for federal loans for sewage treatment projects were approved 
for 219 municipalities during the year in a total amount of $26,800,000. The 
partial debt cancellation feature of the loans was extended by the 1964 
amendments to apply to work completed by March 31, 1967. Assistance 
available for university housing projects was also widened to provide for the 
financing of family housing units for married students in addition to dormitory 
accommodation for single students. Besides the universities and colleges 
themselves, co-operative associations and charitable corporations also 
became eligible for loans for university projects. During the year, 22 loans 
totalling almost $40,000,000 were approved for the construction of living 
quarters for 7,308 students. 

Federal measures to promote the development of a secondary mortgage 
market in Canada continued throughout the year with the sale, by auction, of 
$100,000,000 worth of insured NHA mortgages to private investors. The 
sales brought to $248,250,000 the overall value of mortgages purchased by 
investors from CMHC’s saleable portfolio of mortgages. The sales’ program is 
designed to open investment opportunities in insured mortgages to institutions 
unable to initiate loans of this type and to reduce the necessity for heavy 
investment of public funds in residential construction. 


Grants for Research 


Over $1,000,000 in federal grants was made available to organizations 
and individuals during the year to assist in carrying out research programs in 
the field of housing and community planning. Grants to organizations included 
those to the Canadian Housing Design Council, the Community Planning 
Association of Canada, the Ontario Research Foundation, the National 
House Builders Association, the Canadian Council on Urban and Regional 
Research, the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto and the 
Division of Building Research of the National Research Council. 

Assistance to individuals was provided mainly through a program of 
fellowships, bursaries and travel scholarships sponsored by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation to aid university students taking courses in various 
fields associated with housing development and town planning. 


A technician at work on a CF-104, Montreal. There were 23 aircraft and parts 
manufacturers in Canada each employing 200 or more persons in 1961. 


Labour Force 


Participation Pattern Changes 


In 1964, the population of Canada 14 years of age and over averaged 
12,745,000. Of this total, 6,920,000, or 54.3 p.c., were in the labour force. 
This compares with a labour force participation rate of 54.0 p.c. in 1963. 


Men in the labour force numbered 4,960,000, or 78.4 p.c. of the male 
population of working age, and women 1,960,000, or 30.5 p.c. of the female 
population of working age. Men 25 to 64 years of age accounted for more 
than three quarters of the total male labour force and women in the same age 
group for about two thirds of the total female labour force. 


The pattern of labour force participation in recent years has been a slowly 
but steadily declining rate for men and a rapidly rising rate for women. Some 
contributing factors to these developments have been the increase in the 
number of pension plans, prolonged school attendance and the increase in the 
number of women remaining in or re-entering the labour force after marriage. 
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The Labour Force! by Age and Sex 
1964 Annual Averages 


Men Women 
Gree ———— — 
roup ness Partici- Bin oe Partici- 
Number eee pation Number eae pation 
Rate? a Rate? 
"000 Dses 000 Dc: 

Total 14 years and over....| 4,960 100.0 78.4 1,960 100.0 30.5 
LAS 1 OP rte ele te hte peed ee 391 7.9 38.3 296 ey na! 29.9 
2OR 24 Been ete s een ee 567 14 88.2 338 US) 2 50.9 
BS one 2 Pts hb eer ae aA We 2,289 46.2 OH 754 Sono Silas 
ASSO 4 Lhe hd, erie pe ate at ea gy JS 40 SA 91.9 526 26.8 Sloe 
OS hcg as ee ee ee ae 171 3.4 26.6 46 Lad 6.4 


1 Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the Armed Services, Indians living on 
reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

? The labour force participation rate for any group is the percentage of the total population 
in that group in the labour force. 


Total employment in 1964 averaged 6,595,000, an increase of 231,000, or 
3.6 p.c. from the preceding year. Of the total employed, 4,696,000 were men 
and 1,899,000 were women. Compared with the returns a year earlier the 
increase in employment was numerically greater for men (129,000) than for 
women (102,000), but the percentage change was greater for women (5.7) 
than for men (2.8). 

In 1964, three out of four employed men were married as were one half of 
all employed women. In recent years, the proportion of married women em- 
ployed has been rising steadily. 


Employment by Marital Status and Sex 
1964 Annual Averages 


Marital Status 


The number of persons employed in agriculture in Canada was 624,000 
in 1964 compared with 641,000 in 1963. This year-to-year decrease is a con- 
tinuation of a long-term trend. Agricultural employment continued to be 
concentrated in the Prairie region while the Atlantic region and British 
Columbia together accounted for less than 10 p.c. of the Canada total. Ontario 
and Quebec together accounted for two thirds of total employment in non- 
agricultural industries. 


The proportion of persons employed in industries producing goods has 
been gradually declining. In 1964, the number of persons so employed re- 
presented 45 p.c. of total employment compared with more than 50 p.c. a few 
years earlier. This was due principally to the decline in agriculture, the slow 


A fireboat owned by the 
Vancouver Fire Depart- 
ment tests its equipment. 


A tellurometer and theodolite are used in 
survey measurements. 


Snow blowers quickly 
clear highways. 
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rate of growth in the other primary industries and the rapid rise in job op- 
portunities in the service industry, particularly for women. 

Manufacturing employed the greatest number of men in 1964 (1,347,000) ; 
and the service industry the largest number of women (917,000). Three 
industries, manufacturing, trade and service accounted for 62 psc. ofall 
employed men and 86 p.c. of all employed women. 


Employment by Region 1964 Annual Averages 


—_—e—e_—_—_——— 


Region Agriculture Non-agriculture 
"000 Dec 7000 D.C: 


@anadai... coe eee eee 624 10 


Employment by Industry 1964 Annual Averages 


—_-_--———————————— esses 


Industry Number LAG: 
a i et ee OS 
7000 
All Industries 55) oi... .wsine eset teneas Ck eee 6,595 100.0 
ABriCUIOUITE Se tees coder od te ce en Pe tepeteaen es te a A 624 9.5 
Other ‘primary industriesi: acta. eee es 195 320 
Manufacturing geet racer ee ee ee tinea cn ie il HOY 25.8 
Comnstructi Ones ie aie cise: sar ee OR = OA Nee i eter 449 6.8 
Transportation and otherutilitiee se. or ae ee 528 8.0 
Trade . 5) Fees, cere OOM 2am iu, vin ae oa eae De 1,067 16.2 
PIMANCe:. .gvgs th eee Need et oe ie, RO nhs Ohashi ae 264 4.0 
Service! ea ett te eee eC in eee Raga PRPC eda 1,768 26.8 


1 “Service” includes community, government, personal, business and recreational services. 


The number of unemployed persons averaged 325,000 in 1964, including 
264,000 men and 61,000 women. For men, there was a decrease of 48,000 
from a year earlier but for women there was no change. Unemployment was 
also lower than it was a year earlier in all regions. 

On an annual average basis, the unemployment rate in the Atlantic and 
Ontario regions was the lowest since 1956. For Canada and the other regions 
it was the lowest since 1957. 


Unemployed by Region 1964 Annual Averages 
a 


Per cent 
Region Number of the 
labour force 
7000 
Canada ee ee he, Ce ee ee ee 324 
Atlanti cee yee eee ho Ag ed rede Oe 48 
QuebDe CS Arran 8s. 5) capstone a I Bee dot) 123 


Ontario 2 PN oi Se ag ee oan ee EE GE: 83 


4.7 
7.8 
OFS 
33 
3.0 
563 


Potatoes are prepared for frying and packaging. New Brunswick pro- 
duced the greatest quantity of potatoes in Canada in 1963. 


National Employment Service 


The National Employment Service, formerly under the direction of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, came under the Department of 
Labour on April 1, 1965. It provides a public employment service on a 
national basis to all workers and employers in Canada. Its main purpose is 
to organize the labour market in the most effective manner in bringing together 
employers and work seekers. 


Important features of the National Employment Service operations are 
the employment counselling service to those entering or re-entering employ- 
ment, the counselling and selective placement service to handicapped workers 
and the specialized employment service to employers and workers in the exec- 
utive and professional fields. During the year ending September 30, 1964, 
the 200 local National Employment Service offices effected 1,218,000 place- 
ments in vacancies listed with the National Employment Service by employ- 
ers. Included in this total were 58,800 placements which involved movement of 
workers to employment in other than théir area of residence. In the same 
period 265,600 counselling interviews were accorded workers entering or 
re-entering the employment market. 


Labour Legislation 


In Canada a large body of labour law establishes minimum terms and 
conditions of employment and regulates relations between employers and 
trade unions. The majority of such laws are within the provincial field of 
responsibility, but federal labour laws apply to an important group of inter- 
provincial industries, mainly transportation and communication. 


Laws dealing with wages and wage security are important to many 
employees. All provinces are now active in the minimum wage field and, 
with one exception, set minimum rates for workers of both sexes. 


Minimum rates have not yet been set for male workers in Nova Scotia, 
but a new Minimum Wage Act passed in 1964 gives authority to set rates 
for both sexes. In Ontario, in 1964, new orders were issued extending to all 
parts of the province the minimum wage program initiated in 1963 with 
orders for the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton zone. The orders provide for the 


Pharmacists play an important 
role in the health of the nation. 
Each province has its own Phar- 
macy Act and its own pharma- 
ceutical licensing body. 


establishment by December 27, 1965 of a province-wide general minimum 
wage of $1 an hour for workers of both sexes and of a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour for construction workers. 


These rates are being put into effect by stages. In New Brunswick 
industry orders, effective January 1, 1965, extended coverage to the majority 
of male workers for the first time. Rates set by these orders range from 65 
cents an hour for the service industries to $1.05 an hour for construction, 
mining, primary transportation, logging and sawmills. 


In other provinces general minimum rates vary from 50 cents to $1 an 
hour. Rates in excess of'$1 have been set for a number of skilled occupations 
in British Columbia and, in a few instances, in some other provinces. In the 
majority of provinces a lower rate than the general minimum applies during a 
probationary period of employment. 


In recent years wage payment and collection laws have been tightened in 
a number of provinces, particularly in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
These laws, which vary as to the type of protection provided, deal with such 
matters as the manner and frequency of payment of wages, the furnishing 
of bonds or other security for the payment of wages by certain employers, and 
provision for the collection of unpaid wages. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Equal pay Acts in eight provinces, and a federal law applying to industries 
subject to regulation by Parliament, establish the principle of equal pay for 
men and women for substantially similar work, and provide a procedure under 
which a woman may make a complaint that her employer is not observing this 
principle in his establishment. If, on investigation, a complaint is found to be 
justified, the employer will be required to remedy the matter. In Quebec 
legislation passed in 1964 prohibits discrimination in employment on the basis 
of sex, 


Minimum wages and maximum hours of work are set for specified indus- 
tries in defined areas under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act and under 
industrial standards, or similar laws, in seven provinces. Under this legisla- 
tion, standards agreed upon by the major part of the industry may be applied 
by government order to the whole industry. 


Lo? 


Hours of Work and Vacations 


Five provinces have laws of general application regulating hours of work. 
Government regulation of hours of work takes two different forms. The laws 
of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario set a maximum number of hours per 
day and per week (8 hours in a day and 44 or 48 in a week) beyond which an 
employee must not work. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts regulate 
hours through the requirement that an overtime rate of one and one-half times 
the regular rate must be paid if work is continued beyond specified daily and 
weekly hours (in Manitoba, 8 and 48 hours (men) and 8 and 44 hours (women); 
in Saskatchewan, 8 and 44 hours). In some provinces working hours of certain 
classes of employees are regulated under other statutes. 

Workers are entitled to an annual vacation with pay after a specified 
period of service under eight provincial laws and a federal law. For employees 
in undertakings subject to the jurisdiction of Parliament the vacation provided 
is one week after one year of service and two weeks after two years. ? 

In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, a worker is entitled 
to a vacation with pay of one week after a year of employment; in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, an employee must be granted 
a two weeks’ vacation with pay after working one year. The Saskatchewan 
Act further provides for a three weeks’ vacation after five years’ service with 
the same employer. 


Safeguards Provided 


Legislation setting minimum standards to be observed in industrial 
workplaces so as to secure the safety and health of employees has been revised 
in recent years and new safeguards provided to protect workers from the 
hazards of modern industrial processes and equipment. Ontario enacted the 


Typical of the thousands 
of highly-skilled new- 
comers who have estab- 
lished industries in 
Canada since World War 
IT is this German immi- 
grant who has built a 
thriving business produc- 
ing bulky-knit sports 
sweaters. 
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Thousands of pounds of fillets are 
shipped annually from Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, but manufacturing is 
the province’s leading industry, ex- 
ceeding fishing by a six-to-one ratio. 


Industrial Safety Act, 1964, involving a thorough revision and updating of its 
factory legislation. The New Brunswick Industrial Safety Act was also revised 
and its application extended. 


Compensation for disablement caused by a work accident or industrial 
disease is provided under a workmen’s compensation law in each province 
applying to a wide range of industries and occupations. Compensation is paid 
at the rate of 75 p.c. of average earnings, subject to the provision that earnings 
above a specified maximum may not be taken into account. The ceiling on 
annual earnings in the various Acts ranges from $4,000 to $6,000. 


After the period of temporary disability is over, any permanent disability 
resulting from the accident is determined, and an award made in the form of a 
life pension or a lump sum. In fatal cases, dependants are paid fixed monthly 
amounts. Compensation and medical aid are paid from an accident fund to 
which employers are required to contribute and which provides a system of 
mutual insurance. Federal laws provide compensation for certain seamen and 
for employees of the federal public service. 


All provinces have apprenticeship laws providing for an organized pro- 
cedure of on-the-job and school training in designated skilled trades. Provision 
is also made in the majority of provinces for the issue of certificates of qualifica- 
tion to tradesmen in certain trades on a voluntary basis. In some provinces it 
is compulsory for certain classes of tradesmen to hold a certificate of com- 
petency. 


Federal and provincial labour relations Acts assert the right of workers to 
join trade unions, place an obligation on an. employer to recognize and deal 
with a representative trade union, and set out the rules of conduct that apply 
to the trade union, the employees and the employer in the collective bargaining 
relationship. 

The worker’s right to organize is effectively protected by provisions which 
prohibit an employer from discriminating against an employee for union 
activity or from interfering in trade union affairs. 
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Functions of Labour Relations Boards 


The main function of the labour relations boards which operate in each 
province and in the federal field of jurisdiction is to determine whether a 
trade union has the support of the majority of employees it claims to represent 
and whether the proposed unit of employees is appropriate for collective 
bargaining. Once the board has satisfied itself on these points and has certified 
a union as the exclusive bargaining agent of the employees, there is an obliga- 
tion on the employer and the trade union to negotiate with a view to conclud- 
ing a collective agreement. 


The terms agreed upon in negotiation are set down in a collective agree- 
ment which is binding on both parties and upon the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit for a period of at least a year and sometimes two or three years. 
While the agreement is in force, disputes are required to be settled by a 
grievance procedure culminating in arbitration, and a work stoppage is 
prohibited. 


If, during negotiations, the parties are unable to conclude a collective 
agreement, they must make further efforts with the assistance of a government 
conciliation officer and, if the difference still remains unresolved, it may be 
referred to a tripartite conciliation board. Not until all the procedures 
prescribed for reaching a settlement have been complied with are the parties 
free to engage in a strike or lockout. 


In Quebec the labour relations legislation was replaced in 1964 by a new 
Labour Code which now applies to virtually all workers in the province and 
which removed a number of restrictions which previously applied to certain 
groups of public service employees. 


In some provinces certain classes of employees engaged in essential 
services such as firemen, policemen or hospital employees, are subject to 
special provisions for dispute settlement. For these employees, if agreement 
cannot be reached on wages and other working conditions, the issues are 
determined by final and binding arbitration. 


Prohibitions Against Discrimination 


In seven provinces and in the federal field of jurisdiction, fair employment 
practices Acts prohibit discrimination in employment or in trade union 
membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or national origin and provide 
a means of redress. 


Skilled jewellers find 
steady employment in 
Canada. Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia have 
schools for the training 
of watchmakers. Work- 
ers may be certified as 
members of the Canadian 
Jewellers Institute after 
passing an examination. 
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The British Columbia Act was amended in 1964 to forbid discrimination 
in employment on grounds of age with respect to persons between the ages of 
45 and 65. Six provinces also have Acts providing that places to which the 
public is customarily admitted must be open to all without regard to race, 
colour, religion or national origin and, in Quebec, discrimination by owners or 
keepers of hotels, restaurants or camping grounds is prohibited. In Nova 
Scotia and Ontario, discrimination is also forbidden in the rental of apartments. 


Average Weekly Hours and Wages 


Hours of work of hourly-rated wage-earners have declined since 1945, 
generally by less than 5 p.c., except in construction where materials and labour 
shortages limited activity in the immediate post-war years. The average for 
all hourly-rated wage-earners in 1964 was slightly more than 40 hours per 
week. Small year-to-year differences between 1963 and 1964 reflect changing 
amounts of overtime and short time rather than changes in the standard work 
week, 

A relatively steady increase in average weekly wages has been maintained. 
Wages in manufacturing, mining and service have more than doubled while 
those of construction have now reached three times the 1946 level. Rates of 
increase have varied in major industries and in different provinces with area 
disparities resulting largely from variations in the industries represented. 
Increases have been somewhat greater in the three Western provinces than 
elsewhere. Between 1963 and 1964 weekly wages, on the average, increased 
by more than 3 p.c. 


Average Weekly Hours and Wages of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Provinces and Industries, 1946, 1963 and 1964 


Norte: These statistics, relating to the last pay periods in the month, are calculated from 
monthly returns furnished by establishments usually employing 15 persons and over. 


Change in Change in 
Average Average Average Average 
Industry and Province] Weekly Hours Weekly Wages Hours in Wages in 
1964! from 1964! from 
1946 | 1963 | 1964 |} 1946 | 1963 | 1964 1946 | 1963 |; 1946 | 1963 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ D.C DEC; es, I [Kes 
Industry 
Miningan ts) Go. 2.5 52.) 4227154210) 42-3) 37 s3i"oa 19) OF 41ll = 0.9 ORF T5Sesiins ee 
Manufacturing.......| 42.7] 40.8] 41.11} 30.15! 79.40] 82.61||— SU! ORT 1740140 
Durable goods.....| 42.8] 41.3] 41.7/| 33.00] 87.25] 90.74||— 2.6 10750240 
Non-durable goods. .| 41.8] 40.3] 40.6]! 26.92] 71.90! 74.68|| — Y) OF Fe 3 29 
Construction: 2....2., 1) 38:4) 4028) 41.21), 29. 53) 87.511 O47 a3 1.0) 210.8] 4.9 
Services7e ees. A431 37 27) 37.31) 20:08] 43.29) 44, 44 — 13 5) — ft) 491s) 
Provinces— 
Manufacturing 
Newfoundland....... Me: 40.4] 40.9 re 68.19] 69.89 iL nh DANG 
Prince Edward Island.|} 45.8] 39.5] 40.6|| 20.93] 46.36| 49.50|| —11 4 Atel Usb! Glee 
INOVarSCOtiaA en 43.4) 40.5] 41.2]| 29.86] 68.30! 71.70]|— 5.1 1a ete e520 
New Brunswick...... 45.2) 41.0) 41.4]| 29.19] 67.65) 69.62||— 8.4 1 OLAS Se 55229 
Quebe erie... oie.) 4416) Al Sits O12 28.05) 77. ool 75"5eI 286 4 120)" Lote i440 
Ontarionmeescmmepn ete 41.8} 40.9] 41°3]) 35.53] 83.84] 87.45||— 1.2 WE ON alekey ab]) ek 
Manitoba seas 42.1) 40.0) 40.4]| 33.60] 72.23] 73.64||— 4.0 1011952250 
Saskatchewan........| 41.9] 38.8] 39.2|| 29.54] 78.99] 81.58]| — 6.4 LRORNTOR2 e353 
UA beta pele ae a ee APES ia ONieoOR> 2 SOR Sl) S2083']| = 4es PSO) AGG Al ei 
British Columbia..... 40.3!) 37.8] 38.0|| 34.30] 89.69] 92.72||— 5.7 OLS H7Os6) Se 


‘Estimated on the basis of statistics available for 8 months of 1964. 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
.. Signifies not available. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


In July 1940, an Unemployment Insurance Act provided Canada with a 
contributory scheme of unemployment insurance and a nation-wide free 
employment service. Administration of the Act is entrusted to an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Commissioner and two 
commissioners—one appointed after consultation with organized labour and 
one after consultation with employers. Regional and local offices strategically 
located across the country handle applications for employment and claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit. Persons applying for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit are required first to register with the National Employment 
Service. 


Coverage is compulsory. All persons employed under a contract of service 
are insured unless specifically excepted. Exceptions include such employments 
as agriculture, domestic service, school teaching and those employed on other 
than an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis with annual earnings exceeding 
$5,460. Persons employed on an hourly, daily, piece or mileage basis are 
insured regardless of earnings level. 


As of June 1964 it was estimated that about 80 p.c. of non-agricultural 
paid workers came under the scope of the Act. Equal contributions are 
required from employers and employees, the specific amount to be determined 
by the weekly earnings of the employee. The Federal Government adds one 
fifth of this total and pays administration costs. In order to protect, in some 
measure, the standard of living of the wage-earner when unemployed, the 
weekly benefit rate is related to the weekly contribution which varies between 
defined earnings classes. The contribution schedule contains 12 classes, ranging 
from 10 cents where weekly earnings are under $9.00 to 94 cents in respect of 
weekly earnings of $69.00 or over. Maximum weekly benefit rates are $27.00 
to persons claiming at the single person rate and $36.00 for those with depen- 
dants. Maximum entitlement in dollars is a function of previous contributory 
employment and the current weekly benefit rate. An allowable earnings’ 
feature provides automatic adjustment of weekly benefit where earnings in a 
week exceed 50 p.c. of the claimant’s benefit rate. 


Constant reports of weather 
conditions meet the demands of 
the public and industry. In 
January, 1964, official meteoro- 
logical observations were re- 
corded at some 2,230 weather 
reporting stations. 
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The Act contains a special provision whereby the usual contribution 
requirements are relaxed somewhat during a 54%-month period commencing 
with the first week of December each year. During this interval workers 
unable to fulfil the normal requirements for benefit may draw seasonal benefit 
if they have at least 15 weeks in insured employment during the fiscal year, 
or have terminated benefit since the previous mid-May. During the period 
December 1, 1963 to May 16, 1964 about 40 p.c. of the benefit periods estab- 
lished were identified as ‘‘seasonal benefit periods’. 


Estimates of the Insured Population under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, August 1963-—August 1964 


End of Month of— Employed Claimants 
No. No. No. 

£963 ATIC USt rear ere Ri moi ate ee ee ae ee 4,132,000 3,939,500 192 ,500 
Septenibend sto tee ae eee ee 4,122,000 3,935,700 186,300 
OCtODER Se ee ee ee a 4,125,000 3,906,100 218,900 
INOVEMDER I. Rowen deen cok eae 4,192,000 3,888 , 600 303 , 400 
December... peatine is ae ay a hee eee 4,326,000 3,793 ,700 532,300 
1OG4—— Ja 1A Ven cua ees es Sas ee oe ae Se 4,334,000 3,735,400 598 , 600 
HEDIbary ce ee ee ee ses 4,339,000 3,731,900 607 , 100 

NTA CRITE eae Ey Oy RT ae. Fee 4,348,000 3,750,700 597 ,300 

UAT tlre ee, cee eee Siege: ae cd aoc cancece eae 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 

NAVE ae ROR Acta re een cen ni era, cis ae 4,173,000 3,922,900 250,100 

AIL ORES Seerete Nat ce ANI ie eer ea A eb EE oy re 4,241,000 4,039,100 201,900 

NULL Ves te eee rcs Once Oe nee: ts oe ee ee 4,271,000 4,065,700 205 , 300 

REED eee. RR eA Re OR? 4,330,000 4,148,000 182 ,000 


During the 12 months ending September 1964, a total of 1,915,000 initial 


and renewal claims for benefit were filed at local offices. On the average, 
364,000 persons were on claim at the end of each month during this period. 
Benefit payments amounted to $351,200,000. For the 12 months ending 
September 1963 comparable data were 2,095,000 claims filed, 414,500 claim- 
ants and payments amounting to $401,100,000. 


Aerial view of the harbour and steel mill, Hamilton, Ontario. 


The construction of by-passes in the neighbourhood of great metropolitan 
centres is almost a necessity for the motoring public. This link 
is on Highway 401 in the Toronto area. 


Labour Organizations in Canada 


Membership in labour organizations active in Canada totalled approxi- 
mately 1,493,000 at the beginning of 1964—an increase of 44,000 over member- 
ship figures for the previous year. 


Three quarters of the members were in unions affiliated with the Canadian 
Labour Congress; more than eight per cent as affiliates of the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions; and approximately 16 per cent as members of un- 
affliated national, international and independent local organizations. 


Of the 1,493,000 union members, 1,062,000 were in international unions 
which had branches both in Canada and the United States. National unions . 
had some one quarter of the over-all union membership. 

Together, international and national unions had 1,427,580 members 
distributed among 163 unions with memberships from fewer than 10 members 
to the 102,000 reported by the Steelworkers. 


Listed below were the 1964 unions with the largest number of members: 


1964 
Union Membership 
1. United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)... 102,000 
2. Canadian Union of Public Employees ((G Weyer a ae 86,100 


3. International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


CHIRCIO(CUG ame 63,600 


4. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
emma (Able G1O/ CIC eek oe ee i, i ee, 57,100 
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1964 
Union Membership 

5. International Association of Machinists 

(APL-CIO/CLE)c. (0 eee ee 39,800 
6. International Woodworkers of America 

(AFL-CIO/CLO)oi) 2208 5. Sa ee 39,200 
7. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 

Warehousemen and Helpers of America (Ind.)....... 38,200 
8. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

(ARTA CIO PERG) cat. Sen gee set she eee 36,600 
9. International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 

Paper MillWorkere (AFL-CIO/CLG)2 a = aes 36,100 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
Generar Workere (CGC) «ees: cae Ge tak mise eee 35,800 


For the week ended March 20, 1965, the labour force of Canada showed 
6,521,000 employed and 387,000 unemployed. This represented the population 
14 years of age and over, exclusive of inmates of institutions, members of the 
Armed Services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 


Employed men numbered 4,581,000; employed women, 1,940,000. 


Machines process aluminum rolls into uniform sheets of material 
for use in the building trades. 
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An abundance of medical attention is available for this small patient as students 
attend a clinic class at the Montreal Children’s Hospital. 


Health and Welfare 


Comprehensive Program Planned 


In the administration of health services in Canada, the various health 
professions, hospitals and other institutions, government departments con- 
cerned with health, voluntary agencies, teaching and research institutions all 
have important roles. Provincial governments bear the main responsibility, 
with the municipalities often exercising considerable authority over health 
matters delegated to them by provincial legislation. 

The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of health 
matters of a national character and provides financial and technical assistance 
to provincial health and hospital services, particularly through the National 
Health Grants Program and the nation-wide hospital insurance scheme, All 
levels of government are aided and supported by a network of voluntary 
agencies working in different health fields. 

A noteworthy event in 1964 was the publication of the first volume of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Health Services, embodying its major 
analyses and recommendations. The Royal Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice E. M. Hall, was appointed in 1961 by the Federal 


Frobisher Bay General Hospital (administrative and medical centre for 

the eastern portion of the Canadian Arctic) opened in November 1964. 

The hospital has 20 beds for adults and eight for children. Construc- 
tion cost $1,500,000. 


Government to inquire into existing health resources and the future need for 
health services for the people of Canada and to recommend measures which 
would ensure that the best possible health care is available to all Canadians. 

In its report the Commission defined the nation’s health goal in the form 
of a ‘‘ Health Charter for Canadians’, declaring the fundamental objective to 
be the achievement of the highest possible health standards through a com- 
prehensive health services program (preventive, diagnostic, curative and 
rehabilitative), available to all Canadians regardless of age, condition, place 
of residence or ability to pay. Prepayment arrangements for financing the 
program introduced in stages, should apply to the whole range of personal 
health care services including medical care, provision of prescribed drugs, 
dental and optical services for children and public assistance recipients, 
prosthetic services and home care programs. 

The report recommended that, subject to certain terms and conditions 
related to minimum national standards, both the organization and order of 
implementation of each service and the method of prepaid financing within a 
province should rest with the provincial governments. It recommended that 
the Federal Government’s share of the costs should consist of a contributory 
grant of 50 p.c. of the actual costs, an administrative grant of 50 p.c. of the 
administrative costs of the program not to exceed five p.c. of the actual total 
costs, and a fiscal need grant to assist financially-weaker provinces to provide 
health care services at standards comparable to those of the rest of Canada. 

The Commission also stressed the high priority of recommendations 
concerning mental illness, handicapped children, and dental disease. Im- 
mediate action was recommended to designate the costs of active or con- 
valescent mental hospital care and hospital care for tuberculosis patients as 
sharable costs under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act. It 
was stated that special attention should be given to the provision of services 
for retarded and crippled children, a new prepaid dental care program for 
children up to the age of 18, and the fluoridation of community water supplies. 

To meet the need for greatly expanded numbers of health personnel, 
particularly doctors, dentists and nurses, the Commission recommended a 
““crash program’’ for education and training. Proposed federal aid to the 
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program would include such measures as payment of half the capital cost of 
enlargement of existing health training facilities and establishment of new 
medical and dental colleges and nursing schools; a health professions’ university 
grant of 50 cents per capita for distribution to universities with facilities for 
education in the health professions; and grants and bursaries to students 
undertaking training in specified specialties in short supply. 


Prepaid Medical Care 


Although the traditional way of paying for personal health care services 
in Canada has been by direct payment from the patient to the provider of 
service, many persons now prepay these costs through voluntary enrolment in 
insurance plans. About 9,700,000 Canadians, or 52 p.c. of the population, 
had some protection against the costs of physicians’ services at the end of 1962. 

Many families, however, cannot afford to finance these health services or 
are not eligible for voluntary insurance. For several years the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
have financed the cost of providing certain personal health care services for 
about 450,000 persons in need and receiving public assistance. The principal 
service covered is physicians’ care. In certain provinces the range of benefits 
is more comprehensive and includes prescribed drugs, appliances, and 
emergency transportation, and the services of dentists, private duty nurses, 
optometrists, chiropodists and other health personnel. 

In addition to their public assistance programs, the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta operate province-wide prepaid medical care pro- 
grams available to all residents for whom a premium has been paid. The 
Saskatchewan program is compulsory for all eligible residents with regard to 
payment of premiums. The plan is administered by a public commission 
which collects the revenues (from premiums, corporation and personal income 
taxes, a portion of the retail sales tax and general provincial funds), and makes 
disbursements to participating physicians. The majority of doctors practise 


Posters and pamphlets constantly urge young Canadians to guard their 

dental health. In all provinces clinical care is provided for children in 

remote rural areas. Water fluoridation projects operate in eight prov- 
inces and in the North. 
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on a fee-for-service basis and may, if they wish, receive payments channeled 
through voluntary agencies or directly from patients. 

The Alberta program, which is intended to guarantee availability of 
coverage, is voluntary. The government involvement is confined to setting 
out maximum levels of premiums and minimum levels of benefits for approved 
voluntary prepayment plans, and providing assistance in the payment of 
premiums to families who qualify on an income test as unable to afford the full 
cost of premiums. 

In Newfoundland, about one half of the population receive physician’s 
services at home or in hospital under the provincially-administered Cottage 
Hospital Medical Care Plan which is financed in part on a premium basis. 
Medical indigents not under the plan may also receive care at provincial 
expense. In addition, all Newfoundland children under the age of 16 years 
are entitled to free medical and surgical care in hospitals. 


Hospital Insurance 


The federal-provincial hospital insurance program, established in all 
provinces and both territories, now covers 99.1 p.c. of the insurable population 
of Canada. The system of federal grants-in-aid to the provinces to meet about 
50 p.c. of the cost of specified hospital services is set out under the federal 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. 

In order to participate in the program each province is required to make 
standard or public ward hospital care and other specified in-patient benefits, 
including laboratory and radiological diagnostic services, available to all of its 
residents under uniform terms and conditions. The provinces may also provide 
insured out-patient hospital services on an optional basis, with the pattern 
varying considerably from province to province. 

The methods of financing and administering the provincial plans, as well 
as certain details concerning eligibility for benefits, rest with the provinces. 
Federal legislation applies only to services provided by approved active treat- 
ment, chronic and convalescent institutions and related facilities, and speci- 
fically excludes mental hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria and custodial care 
institutions. Federal payments to the provinces under the program from July 


Dentists have busy prac- 
tices because of the rap- 
idly-expanding popula- 
tion. In 1963, 42 dentists 
immigrated into Canada. 
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A junior ballet class, 
organized by the Recre- 
ation Department of the 
township of North York, 
receives instructions be- 
fore a performance. 
Ballet classes have be- 
come very popular in 
Canada in the last two 
decades. 


1, 1958 to March 31, 1964 totalled over $1.4 billion and for the fiscal year 
1963-64 alone, amounted to $392.2 million. 


Mental Illness and Mental Retardation 


The wide field of mental illness constitutes the largest health problem in 
Canada. In 1962 the total operating costs of mental hospitals amounted to 
nearly $142,000,000. In addition, the costs of treatment provided by mental 
health clinics and after-care centres, day-and-night hospitals, training schools 
and workshops for the mentally retarded, alcoholism clinics, together with the 
amount spent on research and training of personnel, add many more millions 
to the total cost. 

In 1964, greater emphasis was placed on the establishment of local and 
community psychiatric services, coverage for psychiatric treatment in medical 
care insurance plans, and the training of provincial mental health personnel. 
The findings of recent comprehensive reports of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association, and the Canadian Association for Retarded Children, have had a 
beneficial influence on the planning and development of new services for the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 


The first community psychiatric hospital at Yorkton, Saskatchewan, 
situated adjacent to and operated in conjunction with the community general 
hospital was opened in 1964 with 148 beds for in-patient, out-patient and after- 
care program. In Ontario new community facilities have been established 
under the Community Psychiatric Hospitals Act in Ottawa, Windsor, and 
northern Ontario. More community services are developing for patients who 
can be treated at home to reduce, or avoid, the need of in-patient care. New 
psychiatric units continue to be opened within general hospitals to treat 
increasing numbers of patients. 


An outstanding event in 1964 was the holding of the first federal-pro- 
vincial conference on mental retardation. As part of the preparatory work of 
the conference, the official health, education and welfare departments in each 
province completed joint surveys of their resources and needs as a means 
toward development of co-ordinated services for the mentally retarded. 
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All units of the Radiation Protection Division, the youngest Division of 

the Department of National Health and Welfare, are now located in a 

new building in Ottawa. There is a staff of some 75 persons—doctors, 

scientists, technicians and clerks. The functions of the Division are 
essentially advisory. 


Related studies have also been prepared by federal departments and interested 
voluntary agencies. Further impetus to broaden research in all aspects of 
mental retardation has been provided by the centennial demonstration proj- 
ects sponsored in each province by the Canadian Association for Retarded 


Children. 
Services for the Chronically Ill and Disabled 


Because of the special needs of the aged and chronically ill and the 
complexity of services required, the provincial hospital services’ plans, the 
health and welfare departments, and numerous voluntary agencies have been 
actively studying the problems and charting new directions. Priority is being 
given to developing an adequate range of community facilities and services 
and their rational use, and to improving treatment standards in hospitals, 
nursing homes and homes for the aged. In their submissions to the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Aging, many provincial governments and other 
agencies have also stressed adequate planning and co-ordination of community 
services for the chronically ill, research in geriatrics and long-term care, and 
better training of all personnel working in this field. 


A great variety of hospital and other institutional care and community 
services are required by the chronically ill. General and special hospitals and 
separate rehabilitation centres in each province provide restorative services 
and special rehabilitation to severely disabled children and adults. Out-patient 
clinics are established in the teaching hospitals and centres for such chronic 
diseases as arthritis and rheumatism, glaucoma, low vision, cancer, diabetes, 
heart disease, and mental illness. 

Of particular importance to children are the clinics for orthopaedic condi- 
tions, speech and hearing, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, cystic fibrosis, epilepsy, 
mental retardation, and others. Complementary health services to patients 
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Infra-red lamps are used to evaporate samples of water which will be 

tested for radioactive fallout components. This is part of the program 

conducted by the Radiation Protection Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 


in their own homes, such as organized home care, visiting home nursing and 
physiotherapy and homemakers’ services are being expanded in many com- 
munities. Voluntary agencies have been prominent in initiating many of these 
patient services as well as health education and medical research activities. In 
addition, the federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program administered 
by the provinces assists disabled persons to work productively. 

Arising from the concern for children with congenital anomalies, three 
prosthetic research and training units have been set up through federal grants 
in rehabilitation centres in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. The develop- 
ment of uniform provincial registries of the handicapped has been stimulated 
by the report of the Expert Committee on the Occurrence of Congenital 
Anomalies of the Dominion Council of Health. Recent surveys of services for 
handicapped children in Ontario, Alberta, and Manitoba have dealt with such 
registries and other services. Easier access to public buildings by the physically- 
handicapped should result from the adoption of building standards for the 
handicapped prepared by the National Research Council as a supplement to 
the National Building Code. 


Public Health Services 


To ensure the protection and care of community health, organized pro- 
vincial services deal with environmental sanitation, communicable disease 
control, child and maternal health, health education, vital statistics, public 
health laboratories, occupational health, dental public health, and nutrition 
services. Day-to-day surveillance is maintained by personnel specially trained 
in such fields as sanitary engineering, industrial hygiene and public health 
nursing. 
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Canada’s smoking and health program, concerned with the relation- 
ship between cigarettes and certain diseases, is especially directed to 
young people. 


In recent years, new environmental problems have emerged in the form of 
air pollution, water pollution and radiation hazards which require extensive 
public health research and safeguards through the specialized divisions of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare concerned with occupational 
health and radiation protection. The Occupational Health Division continues 
its investigations into the effects of noise, air pollution, pesticides, industrial 
hazards, mine dust, stresses, and fatigue. The year 1964 marked the opening of 
a new federal laboratory designed specifically for the program of the Radiation 
Protection Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare in 
radiation research and surveillance. 


Smoking and Health 


Following the first Canadian Conference on Smoking and Health called by 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare in November 1963, two national 
technical advisory committees were appointed early in 1964—one on health 
education and the other on research. A Canadian reference book on smoking 
and health, which consolidates information from the main reports and studies 
on this subject, has been published for the use of professional health workers. 


Welfare 


Welfare programs in Canada are mainly conducted by provincial and 
municipal governments and by voluntary agencies. The role of the Federal 
Government is primarily that of providing consultant and financial assistance, 
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although it provides welfare services to those for whom it has a statutory 
responsibility—Indians, Eskimos, present and past members of the Armed 
Services, etc. 

The Federal Government introduced in Parliament in November 1964, a 
bill to authorize the establishment of the Canada Pension Plan under which 
earnings-related pensions would be payable to contributors at retirement, or 
disablement, and to their survivors. The plan will cover compulsorily the ma- 
jority of employees earning more than $600 a year and the majority of self- 
employed persons earning more than $800 a year. The bill received Royal 
Assent on April 3, 1965. 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances are paid, normally to the mother, for children under 
16 years of age born in Canada or who have been resident in Canada for one 
year. Allowances are paid by the Federal Government from general revenues, 
involve no means test and are not considered income for tax purposes. They are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for children under 10 years and $8 for children 
10 to 15 years of age. 

Family assistance is paid at the same rates for each child in Canada under 
16 years of age supported by an immigrant who has permanent residence in 
Canada, or by a Canadian returning to Canada to reside permanently. It is 
paid for a period of one year, until the child is eligible for family allowance. 


Youth Allowances 


In 1964 a program of youth allowances was introduced under which $10 a 
month is payable for children age 16 and 17 as an incentive to continue their 
training and education. The allowance is payable while the youth remains in 
school. It is also payable for children who because of physical or mental im- 
pairment are unable to attend school. For these latter children the youth 
allowances fill the gap between the discontinuance of family allowances and 
eligibility for disability allowances. 

As Quebec has a similar program, arrangements have been made whereby 
a financial equivalent of the amounts otherwise payable in Quebec will be paid 
to the government of that province. 


Old Age Security 


A pension of $75 a month is paid by the Federal Government to all persons 
aged 70 or over who have been resident in Canada at least ten years. It is 
financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on net corporation income and, 
subject to a maximum limit of $120 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on personal net taxable 
income. Payment of the pension outside the country is made for six months in 
any case, and indefinitely for a person who has had 25 years’ residence since 
age 21. (Beginning in 1966 the pension will be paid to persons of 69; in 1967 to 
those of 68, etc. By 1970 all eligible persons of 65 will receive the pension.) 

Recipients of old age security who are in need may receive supplementary 
aid under provincial general assistance programs. 


Unemployment Assistance 


In accordance with the Unemployment Assistance Act, 1956, as amended, 
the Federal Government partially reimburses provinces and territories for 
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unemployment assistance expenditures made to eligible needy persons and their 
dependants who are unemployed. The Federal Government also shares in 
certain other additional welfare assistance programs. 


Old Age Assistance, Disabled and Blind Persons Allowances 


Assistance of up to $75 a month is paid under the Old Age Assistance Act 
to needy persons aged 65 to 69 years; under the Disabled Persons Act to those 
18 years of age or over who are totally and permanently disabled; and under the 
Blind Persons Act to blind persons aged 18 or over. In each case there is a 
residence requirement of ten years, and the allowance is subject to a means test. 

For old age assistance and disability allowances, total annual income 
may not exceed $1,260 for a single person, $2,220 for a married couple and 
$2,580 for a married couple, one of whom is blind. For blindness allowances 
it may not exceed $1,500 for a single blind person, $1,980 for an unmarried 
blind person caring for a dependent child, $2,580 for a married couple when 
one spouse is blind and $2,700 for a married couple when both are blind. 

Programs are administered by the provinces; the Federal Government 
reimburses the provinces for one half the payments for old age assistance 
and disability allowances and for three quarters of those for blindness 
allowances. 

Supplementary payments are available under the provincial general 
assistance legislation for those recipients who are in need. The amount is 
determined largely through an individual assessment of need which takes 
into consideration the recipient’s requirements and resources. 


Mothers’ Allowances 

Allowances to certain needy mothers with dependent children are provided 
by all provinces, in some through Mothers’ Allowances Acts; in others through 
general social assistance legislation. Assistance is granted to widows, mothers 
with husbands in mental hospitals, mothers who are deserted and mothers 
whose husbands are disabled. Some provinces provide also for mothers with 
husbands in penal institutions and for divorced, separated and unmarried 


A patient who has arrived in Regina by air ambulance is transferred to 
ground ambulance. 
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mothers. To be eligible, an applicant must be caring for one or more children, 
must meet specified conditions of need and residence and, in some provinces, 
of character or competence and, in one province, of citizenship. 


General Assistance 


Aid is provided in all provinces to persons in need who cannot qualify 
under programs designed for specific groups. Assistance is normally determined 
by the local authority and is given on the basis of a means or needs test. In 
general the municipalities administer the program, with provincial govern- 
ments assuming responsibility in unorganized territory. In four provinces, 
however, aid to certain groups of people requiring long-term assistance is 
administered by the province. 

All provinces provide for substantial reimbursement to municipalities for 
relief expenditures except in Newfoundland where the provincial government 
administers all forms of general assistance. Under the terms of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, the Federal Government shares with the provinces and 
their municipalities 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance payments to unemployed 


persons. 

Immigrants in their first year in Canada may receive aid through the local 
authority under an agreement made with all provinces (except Quebec and 
Manitoba) whereby costs are shared by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, or they may be referred directly to the local office of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


Young people are encouraged to practise healthful sports. Here, four 

children try lacrosse—an ancient game in America. It received its 

name from early French settlers who likened Indian players’ “racquets” 
to the bishop’s crozier (lacrosse). 
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Fitness and Recreation 


All provinces and the majority of the larger municipalities operate active 
fitness and recreation programs, both through the organization of community 
services and through the school systems. 


The Federal Fitness and Amateur Sport Act of 1961 provides federal aid 
and stimulus to fitness and recreation activity through direct grants to national 
organizations or for purposes of national interest, through grants to the 
provinces and through the provision of direct services. The Department of 
National Health and Welfare administers the federal program, with the aid of 
a National Advisory Council and a federal-provincial committee of officials. 
Grants are made to encourage amateur sport and to assist Canadian participa- 
tion in international competition. Training of staff for physical education and 
recreation is emphasized through grants for fellowships and other forms of aid 
for graduate and undergraduate students and training courses for voluntary 
leaders and coaches. 


International Welfare 


Canada, through the Department of National Health and Welfare, plays 
an active role in a number of international agencies concerned with social 
welfare and social development. Canada is a member of the Executive Board 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF); the Deputy Minister of 
Welfare served as Chairman of the Program Committee. 


The Department assisted the work of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, with special regard to social security matters, and the International Social 
Security Association. Also, on behalf of the External Aid Office, the Depart- 
ment arranges programs in social welfare and related fields for trainees coming 
to Canada under the auspices of the United Nations and bilateral technical 
assistance programs, and assists with the recruitment of Canadian advisers to 
developing countries. Among Canadian voluntary agencies there is also wide- 
spread interest and activity in fostering social welfare internationally. 


Other Welfare Services 


Provincial and municipal government departments, in addition to 
administering income maintenance programs, offer a number of other services 
to the community. There are wide differences in the degree to which services 
have been developed. These may include child welfare and old age services, 
public housing, post-sanatorium rehabilitation programs, nursery and day 
care programs, recreation, family and juvenile courts and other correctional 
services, and the maintenance, supervision and licensing of welfare institutions. 


An important role in meeting the needs of families is also played by 
voluntary family service agencies, of which there are some 100 in the principal 
centres throughout the country. These agencies, which sometimes combine 
certain child welfare services with their family programs, were among the 
pioneer welfare agencies of Canada. Their emphasis today is largely on case- 
work and counselling, though groupwork techniques are now being introduced. 

In addition to family agencies, more specialized organizations are avail- 
able in some centres to meet particular needs. Homemaker services, recrea- 
tion, day care centres, services for special groups such as the aged, immigrants, 


Indoor pools provide healthful ex- 
ercise in the winter months. Many 
of the new apartment buildings in- 
clude large pools for tenants’ rec- 
reational pursuits. 


youth groups and former prisoners are among those provided by voluntary 
agencies, with co-ordination of services in the larger centres a function of 
the local welfare council. Ethnic and religious groups also provide a variety 
of services to special groups. 

Voluntary agencies are financed by public contributions, usually through 
a united fund or community chest, and some may also be assisted by grants 
from municipal, provincial or federal governments. 


Child Welfare and Protection. Services for children, especially those 
suffering from parental neglect or deprived of normal home life, were among 
Canada’s earliest welfare programs. Child welfare agencies in most Canadian 
communities increasingly emphasize casework services designed to strengthen 
the family’s capacity to care for its children. Where placement is essential, 
children may be made wards of child welfare agencies either temporarily 
pending the improvement of home conditions, or permanently where a return 
to the home is not envisaged. Action to transfer the guardianship of children 
from a parent to an agency is taken only on court authority. 

The unmarried mother is assisted in social and legal problems and when 
the decision is to place the child, adoption is the plan normally made. Ap- 
proximately 13,500 adoptions are completed in Canada annually. 

Children in the care of agencies and not placed for adoption are usually 
cared for in foster homes, though institutions are still used extensively. 
Specialized institutions care for children having emotional disturbances or 
problems which cannot be met adequately in the normal foster home. Rapid 
expansion is occurring in community services for retarded children and many 
centres have classes and schools for them. 

Child welfare services are provided under provincial legislation and all 
provinces have some central authority. Except in Quebec, the program may 
be administered by the provincial authority itself or may be delegated to local 
children’s aid societies, which are voluntary agencies with local boards of 
directors supervised and assisted financially by the province. 

Services are operated provincially in Saskatchewan, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland, and to a large extent in Alberta, where there is also 
some delegation of authority to the municipalities. In Ontario and New 
Brunswick, services are administered by a network of children’s aid societies 
covering the entire province; in British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, 
children’s aid societies serve some areas with the province providing direct 
services elsewhere. In Quebec, child welfare services are provided by agencies 
and institutions under private, and largely religious, auspices with provincial 
supervision and grants toward child maintenance being administered by the 
Department of Family and Social Welfare. 
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Services for the Aged. A variety of welfare services is offered under public 
and voluntary auspices to older persons in many communities. These include 
informational, counselling and referral services, friendly visiting, housing 
registries and homemaker services. Voluntary services are provided in several 
cities by family agencies and in a few by agencies organized specially to serve 
older persons. A large number of clubs and some centres have been estab- 
lished to provide recreational and social activities. Some centres provide 
casework, counselling and employment services. 

In recent years.a number of specially designed low-rental housing projects 
have been built for older persons, particularly in Ontario and the four western 
provinces. Generally these have been financed by a combination of federal 
low-interest loans, provincial grants and municipal and voluntary contribu- 
tions. Welfare institutions are maintained to care for many older people who 
do not require hospital care. These are operated mainly by municipal govern- 
ments or voluntary and religious organizations, generally with some form of 
public aid. 

An effort is made in some provinces to place well, older persons in small 
boarding homes. The aged who are chronically ill are cared for in chronic 
and convalescent hospitals, private or public nursing homes and in homes 
for the aged and infirm. 

Correctional Services. The responsibility for Canada’s adult correctional 
services is shared by the federal and provincial governments. Institutions 
for prisoners receiving sentences of two years or more are a federal responsi- 
bility; institutions for short-term prisoners are under provincial jurisdiction. 

Voluntary welfare agencies do a great deal of the parole supervision and 
provide after-care service. The juvenile services are under provincial juris- 
diction with institutional care and preventive services provided by voluntary 
welfare agencies in some provinces. 


Veterans Affairs 


Under the legislation known collectively as the Veterans Charter, 
Canada continues to provide for her veterans who meet service requirements, 
their dependants and the widows and orphans of war dead, benefits designed 
to alleviate the effects of war on individuals and to ensure that no one who 
placed his life at the disposal of his country should suffer hardship in his 
evening of Jife. 

The administration of this legislation is the sole responsibility of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, the Canadian Pension Commission and the 
War Veterans Allowance Board. Highlights of their activities during 1964 
include the following: 

Amendments providing increased benefits under two major pieces of 
legislation—the Pension Act and the War Veterans Allowance Act—were 
announced on November 10, and made effective from September 1, 1964. 
Disability and dependants’ pensions were increased by approximately 10 per 
cent and higher rates and income ceilings were provided for recipients under 
the War Veterans Allowance Act. 

The maximum disability pension for a single veteran is now $200 monthly 
instead of $180; for a married pensioner, $264, rather than $240. Propor- 
tionate increases were also provided for dependent children. 
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Some fifty senior citizens’ homes have been constructed by the Alberta 
government. This living room at Hillcrest Home, Barrhead, is a com- 
fortable meeting place for residents. 


Allowances under the War Veterans Allowance Act have been increased 
to $94 for single recipients and to $161 for those who are married. 


The annual income ceilings under this Act have been raised to $1,596 
for a single recipient (formerly $1,296), and to $2,664 for a married recipient 
(formerly $2,088). The higher income ceilings now incorporate the exempt 
income formerly allowed from Old Age Security pensions—$240 for one 
person or $480 for a married couple. 

Other principal veterans benefits are treatment, land settlement, home 
construction and veterans’ insurance. The statistical highlights of these are 
shown, as at September 30, 1964: 
ee in i a ane RE ie ae 


Benefits Veterans and Liability 
Dependants or Cost 
No. $ 
Disabiulityand) Dependants Pensions....0. 4.00005) 0. lo) 178,555 166,650,402 
WartVieteranstAllowancest eee neenn aetna Malte ee 84,047 84, 867 ,909 
Patient days (Sept. 30, 1963 to Sept. 30, 1964)............ 2,500,486 65,667 , 2821 
Assisted under Veterans’ Land Act (cumulative)........... 95,877 605 ,934,411 
Trainees, Children of War Dead (cumulative)............. 3,475 4,046,099 
Wnelaimed Rie=establishmentsGredit.) 654. sun ne 61,799 8,971,695 
Meteraniselncunance star iy erie eee oe Lee eae ee | 29,240 92,644,679 
Returned ooldiersminsurances we ae en) oe U5 PUSS 15,410,361 


SE 


1Before recoveries. 
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In co-operation with the government of the Province of Alberta, the 
Department is replacing accommodation designed for the long-term and dom- 
iciliary care of veterans in Edmonton. 


A Departmental domiciliary-care institution in Lancaster, N.B., has 
been turned over to the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for use as a rehabilitation centre, in which the domiciliary-care requirements 
of veterans will continue to be met. 


The replacement of the Veterans Home in Saskatoon with a modern 
75-bed structure was completed early in 1965, and planning is under way 
for the construction of a new 672-bed chronic-disease hospital to replace the 
outmoded Ste. Anne’s Hospital at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. 


Between July 1963, when low-cost life insurance to pay the remaining 
contract debt was made available to veterans settled under the Veterans’ 
Land Act, and November 30, 1964, over 5,000 veterans obtained coverage 
with a total value of $35 million. To date, nearly $100,000 has been paid in 
benefits on behalf of the survivors of 15 deceased insured borrowers under 
the Act. 


Commemorating Canada’s 111,548 dead of both World Wars, and mark- 
ing Canada’s participation in these conflicts, ceremonies were held June, 1964 
under the auspices of the Minister of Veterans Affairs at Bény-sur- Mer 
Canadian War Cemetery, near the invasion beaches of Normandy, and the 
Vimy Memorial, near Arras, France; at the Menin Gate Memorial, Ypres, 
Belgium; and at Groesbeek Canadian War Cemetery, near Nijmegen, 
Holland. Government representatives also attended other Canadian cere- 
monies on the Normandy Beaches and at Dieppe, and similar events held 
by Britain, France and the United States. 


In conjunction with the Department of National Defence, the Depart- 
ment provided souvenirs and other war memorabilia for Canada’s salon in 
the French memorial museum opened last August at Toulon, on the south 
coast of France. The museum commemorates the successful landings made 
there twenty years ago by combined Canadian, British, French and American 
forces. 


Honouring Canada’s war dead of all conflicts in which Canada has par- 
ticipated, Her Majesty the Queen accompanied by Prince Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh, laid a wreath on Canada’s 1914-1918 National War Memorial in 
Ottawa in a Remembrance service, attended by an estimated 20,000 persons. 
The ceremony took place on October 12 during the 1964 Royal Visit. 


Nine awards of merit were made during 1964 for ‘‘ Fields of Sacrifice’, the 
40-minute coloured motion picture prepared for the Department by the 
National Film Board, to show how Canada’s war dead are remembered and 
honoured in death. These were: the Certificate of Merit as the best film in 
the General Information Class, 16th Annual Presentation of Canadian Film 
Awards, Toronto; second prize at the Victoria International Film Festival, 
Victoria, B.C.; the Chris Certificate Award for the best information-educa- 
tion category film at the 12th Annual Columbus Film Festival, Columbus, 
Ohio, U.S.A.; and six awards made by the Canadian Society of Film Makers, 
Montreal, to individuals who worked on the film. 


Two new universities, Brock and Trent, opened their doors in Ontario in 1964, and 
additions were made to many existing institutions. Above is the new centre for 
engineering at Carleton University, Ottawa. Approximately 158,000 students 
were enrolled in full-time courses in Canadian universities and colleges, 1963-64. 


Education 


Pattern Undergoes Transformation 


In Canada, a quiet revolution is taking place in education, and no level 
of education, or type of institution, is escaping the pressure for change. Asa 
result, the whole pattern of education is undergoing a transformation, with the 
ten provincial, and other, systems developing independently and at different 
rates. Increases are noted in numbers of students enrolled, teachers employed, 
and in expenditures. 

At Confederation, it was agreed that responsibility for the school system 
would be vested in the legislature of each province. But the roots go back to 
pioneer days when education was enmeshed in the social and economic structure. 

Educational change in Canada is usually peculiar to each province al- 
though there is nothing to prevent two or more provinces from co-operating, 
or to prevent one province from adopting or adapting ideas from another. 


Provincial Systems Differ 


There are more similarities than differences in provincial systems; yet the 
differences do raise problems. Though changes introduced in any one province 
normally affect only that particular province, they often affect other areas 
indirectly. 
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In cosmopolitan areas, teachers have pupils from many ethnic groups. 
In the 1963-64 school year some 4,787,000 children were enrolled in 
full-time courses in elementary and secondary schools. Parents re- 
ceive Family Allowance payments while their children attend school. 


Each province has a Minister of Education who is in charge of a Depart- 
ment, the actual administration of which is conducted by a Deputy Minister. 
Responsibility for the several areas is divided among directors in charge of 
elementary, secondary, vocational-technical and adult education, teacher 
education, curriculum, textbooks, school administration, and organization, 
audio-visual aids, health and physical education, etc. A registrar and account- 
ant maintain records of numbers and accomplishment. In addition, there are 
chief and other inspectors and supervisors who act as superintendents of 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Usually other officers are appointed whose responsibilities and titles 
depend on the special needs of the province. Many provinces have, separate 
from the immediate organization of the Department of Education, advisory 
councils or advisory boards for academic and vocational education. 

The recent high incidence of change dates from the surge of children 
entering school following increased war and post-war births. These pupils 
are now swelling the ranks of university entrants. Indeed, university students 
are expected to double in numbers during the next decade. 


Increased numbers in institutions of higher education reflect an increasing 
trend for youth to stay longer in school, or to enter university. A third factor is 
the new emphasis on vocational-technical schooling. Other factors include 
increased years of coverage for family allowance, changes in curricula and 
greater variety in the organization of secondary schools. - 
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The impact of sputnik, was followed by an intensified program in space 
research—and an awareness of the need for educational changes. In addition, 
there is a growing appreciation of the fact that the trend to automation is 
affecting job openings and requirements, demands for engineers, scientists, and 
technicians as well as other professionals. Increased competition by uni- 
versities, government and industry for university graduates at all levels has in- 
creased pressure on educational institutions to produce more and better 
graduates. 

Another revolutionary change is to be found in the unprecedented growth 
in knowledge, particularly in the field of science. Concurrently, newer media 
of instruction such as ‘‘teaching machines’, programmed texts, overhead 
projectors, closed circuit and educational television are more readily available. 
To provide for individual differences and ensure increased efficiency, schools 
have introduced team teaching, language laboratories, television programs 
and other techniques. In some schools, new mathematics, new physics, and 
other subject changes in contént and approach are being introduced. 


Higher Enrolments in Universities 


Although burgeoning enrolments and the establishment of new institutions 
are highlights of the higher education situation today, they are only a part of 
movements which are changing the whole educational picture. Enrolment of 
full-time students in 1963-64 rose to 158,240, which was 11.9 per cent above the 
previous year’s figure. In addition, some 45,000 part-time students and 7,500 
correspondence students were enrolled in Canadian universities. 


Victims of cerebral palsy are given training and medical care. 


Eskimo children study in 
a Federal day school, 
Resolute Bay, N.W.T. 
More than a thousand 
Eskimos have taken 
specialized training 
courses. They have be- 
come mechanics, steam- 
fitters, carpenters, cat 
operators, nursing aides, 
clerks and miners. They 
have some 20 co-opera- 
tives in the North with 
an estimated revenue in 
1965 of $1,250,000. 


Forecasts of the Canadian Universities Foundation indicate that the 1962- 
63 enrolment will be doubled by 1969-70. The C.U.F. forecasts further indicate 
that if the ratio of students to teaching and research staff remains constant, the 
professorial staff will increase from 2,550 full-time and 1,800 part-time 
members in 1962-63 to around 18,000 in 1970-71. 

In 1962-63 the universities graduated 350 students with doctorates and 
3,150 with master’s degrees or licences. Prediction of ability to recruit 
adequate staff will be uncertain since many students are doing graduate work 
abroad and will return to Canada. In 1962-63 UNESCO reported 8,000 such 
students in higher educational institutions abroad and some 8,000 non- 
Canadian students studying in Canada. 

Canada has recruited increasing numbers of teaching personnel from 
Europe, Asia, and Africa but, in turn, has lost many scientists to space 
research programs, and teachers, to other countries. 

The demand for university graduates is likely to increase, although it 
will vary from discipline to discipline. Mitchener, using the C.U.F. forecasts, 
has indicated the numbers likely to be graduated in the various disciplines to 
1976-77, with the numbers of first degrees rising from 25,221 in 1962-63 to 
95,100 in 1976-77. The numbers of second and third degrees will probably 
increase even more, proportionately, and, in time, might create a surplus in 
some disciplines unless there is some assessment of demand and control of 


supply. 
New and Expanded Facilities 


New institutions are being established and present holdings are being 
expanded in order to meet the need for new student places. More provincial 
moneys must be found in addition to federal grants and public subscriptions 
to building fund drives. 
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In British Columbia, following the Macdonald report, there is provision 
for three universities, British Columbia, Victoria and Simon Fraser (the latter 
new, and the second, now independent) which, with the development of junior 
colleges, is expected to meet the needs for higher education for some time. 

In New Brunswick, following the Royal Commission report, the govern- 
ment is ensuring that a concerted system of universities provides for needs at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels. The problem in New Brunswick 
was, in many ways, the opposite to that in British Columbia. In the former, 
the need was to co-ordinate the work of six existing universities and colleges 
whereas, in British Columbia, where by law there was one provincial uni- 
versity, the proposal was for the establishment of several new junior colleges 
and universities to accommodate prospective candidates while still ensuring 
quality education. 

In Ontario, following reports of the Committee of the Presidents of the 
Universities of Ontario, the government decided to establish a Department of 
University Affairs, the first in Canada, with the Minister of Education its 
Minister. A deputy, and supporting officers, were made responsible for pro- 
viding financial aid for university capital expansion through a Crown corpora- 
tion and for providing direction and liaison for the universities. New uni- 
versities include Brock at St. Catharines, and Trent at Peterborough. The 
Federated Colleges of the Department of Agriculture of Ontario were re- 
organized as the University of Guelph. Scarborough College is being developed 
by the University of Toronto, outside Toronto, and a second college will 
follow. Several universities are increasing the number of faculties, adding 
colleges of education, medical, dental, and nursing schools. 

The second volume of the Parent Report, or Royal Commission on 
Education in Quebec, recommended that higher education encompass all 
studies beyond the thirteenth year, a diploma being earned at the end of six 
years of elementary, five years of secondary, and two years at the new “‘insti- 
tutes’. This is now being studied for implementation by the legislature. 

Interesting developments or expansions are going on in the other provinces. 
In the West the trend is to introduce new legislation to provide for the estab- 
lishment of more than one university with degree-granting powers, and for 
the establishment of junior colleges. 

Other matters of concern to university administrators include the 
problem of selection, or entrance, requirements. The Committee of Ministers 
of Education received a submission supported by several interested Canadian 
bodies that a Canadian Council on Admission to College and University be 


Students receive prac- 
tical instruction in this 
farm vehicle mechanics 
class at the Saskatch- 
ewan Technical Institute, 
Saskatoon. 
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Manitoba provides educational facilities geared to the needs of its 
economy. Shown here is the new Manitoba Institute of Technology. 


established. A special committee was set up to study the matter and to report. 
A related problem concerns the twelve months’ year for regular classes in the 
universities. Simon Fraser University in B.C. is to introduce a “‘trimester”’ 
system, which will provide an experimental situation to test student and 
professor response. Waterloo Engineering College already operates on a two- 
shift work-study program covering the full year and expects to expand this 
type of program into other suitable areas. Increased enrolments may involve 
year-round operation, graduate faculty enlargements and the establishment 
of new institutions. 


The Canada Student Loans, operated by the banks but guaranteed by the 
Federal Government, provide up to $1,000 a year for from one to five years 
to needy students. This solves financial problems for many students, but it 
has implications for university growth as well. 


The Canadian Universities Foundation appointed Vincent Bladen from 
the University of Toronto to chair a commission to study the financing of 
higher education in Canada. 


Greater Emphasis on Vocational Training 


Vocational and technical education have recently assumed a new im- 
portance in this country. A growing awareness of youth unemployment and 
underemployment, shortages of technicians, skilled workers and professional 
personnel, the retraining and continuing educational needs of workers replaced 
by technical advances, as well as increased demands for education of all types 
and at all levels, reflects the situation today. At the same time, since the 
number of entrants into the work force is increasing year by year as never 
before, many new jobs must be created to absorb the increase. Basic move- 
ments behind the present activity to meet the needs in the field of work are, 
as in many countries, a stepped-up movement towards urbanization with its 
introduction of new problems and, concomitantly, the development of second- 
ary industry, with development in new design, packaging, transportation, 
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salesmanship, etc. At the same time, the increased use of automation, includ- 
ing the computer, has raised the possibility of mass unemployment, a surplus 
of leisure and new demands on the schools. 

As a minimum, it is expected that unskilled labouring jobs will be reduced 
in number, year by year, blue collar jobs will be reduced in relative number 
and those that remain will require more skills. White collar jobs will drop less 
in number but increase in complexity; professional positions will increase in 
both numbers and demand for competency; and service jobs will increase at 
least for some time. 

Essentially, this indicates a changed role for education. Drop-outs, most 
of whom previously found jobs at the unskilled or semi-skilled level, bid fair 
to become even more of a problem. Continuing education is providing up- 
grading, retraining, and more vocational courses than ever before, but must 
be stepped up to meet the increasing need. 

Through the Technical and Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, the Federal Government operates programs under agreement with the 
provinces covering the following: vocational courses in secondary schools; 
technical institutes; adult trade and other occupational training and re- 
training, including apprenticeship; management education and supervision; 
technical analysis and services; and administration. Money is provided to 
assist with capital projects, equipment, current expenditure on vocational- 
technical programs and teacher training. Technical assistance is also provided 
for supervisory and managerial courses and other activities considered to 
come under the agreements and aimed towards providing a more highly-skilled 


Petroleum technician 
students study a model 
of an oil rig at the 
Southern Alberta Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


The University of Manitoba, a leading centre of liberal arts, is situated 
on the outskirts of Winnipeg. 


workforce. Activities of the branch are administrative, supervisory and 
consultative, with emphasis on co-ordinating the training activities provided 
in the ten provinces. 

From April 1, 1961 to March 31, 1964, $560 million was provided for 
vocational education, of which $341 million was contributed by the Federal 
Government. This provided for fourteen new technical institutes and additions 
to twenty-two others, an additional fifty-two trade schools to supplement the 
seventy-eight which were improved, and brought the number of vocational 
high schools to 305. Altogether this provided for 153,371 student places, with 
the majority of students enrolled in two and three year courses. By October 
31, 1964, 616 projects were approved at a value of $654.6 million. 


Increased Interest in Adult Education 

Increased interest in further education is evident as each annual survey 
in the field is conducted. In 1962-63 there were 1,077,185 persons enrolled in 
professional and vocational, social education and other cultural courses. In 
addition, 201,686 were enrolled in academic classes of which about one in 
thirty was taking elementary school courses, almost one half secondary level 
courses and the remainder university subjects. These represent an important 
segment of part-time formal education but, nevertheless, omit large numbers 
in industry and private classes and courses. Again, there were some four 
million in attendance at public lectures, film showings, and similar events. 
There is also a great deal of informal education through magazine and news- 
paper articles, television and radio programs which is impossible to measure. 


The St. Catherine bell hangs high over the quadrangle of Massey 
College, residence of 102 male students, School of Graduate Studies, 
University of Toronto. 


Two new tri-wing residences flank the octagonal Lister Hall Food 
Services Building on the campus of the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. The residence houses 1,200 students. 


East meets West in Ottawa where John Fisher, Commissioner of the 

Centennial Commission, welcomes two Saskatchewan students (right) 

who are enroute to New Brunswick, and two students from New 

Brunswick bound for Alberta. In 1964, 3,000 students took part in this 

“Adventure in Learning” —a nation-wide travel and exchange program; 
in 1965, approximately 6,000 were scheduled to participate. 


Informal education also comes from library books and book purchases. 
Public Library holdings are a little over 0.8 per capita and increasing slightly. 
Academic libraries in universities housed over 8,000,000 volumes or over 63 
per student in 1961. Some 55 p.c. of urban high schools have central libraries; 
others depend on bookshelves in the classroom. 

This raises the question of setting standards to determine the adequacy 
of holdings. So far Canadians have not developed any such standards. If they 
had, such standards would probably need lifting and changing because of an 
increase in publication, and because computer-based information systems 
should shortly become fairly common. It has been estimated that there are 
more than 50,000 scientific and technical journals throughout the world, 
and the number is now being increased by some 10 to 15 p.c. each year. In 
addition, the cost of books has risen some 75 p.c. since the war. 

Because of the rapid introduction of automation, it is likely that the 
work-week will be shortened and there will be greater incentive to learn more 
and to do more. For the most part, this will affect the non-professional, rather 
than the professional and administrative, classes first, yet the latter are the 
ones likely to influence policy and to undertake research in the field of leisure. 


Changes in Provincial Educational Programs 


It is possible to list here only a few of the changes in education in Canada’s 
ten provinces. 

For example, following recommendations of the Parent Royal Commis- 
sion, Quebec provided a Department of Education to replace the Departments 
of Youth and Public Instruction. It has provided for a Superior Council of 
Education, a 24-member advisory body. The organization remains in two 
separate systems, the one French-language, the other English-language. 

The second Parent report recommends widening government control to 
co-ordinate all levels of learning in both systems, although greater changes 
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will be made in the French language, from kindergarten to university, inclusive 
of postgraduate work and adult education. The primary level will consist of 
two divisions of three years stressing command of fundamentals and prepara- 
tion for secondary school. The secondary schools will promote by subjects, 
and feature required classes in languages and mathematics, otherwise options. 


The Classical Colleges may be integrated into the system and the technical 
schools as well, and provision will be made for students to transfer from one 
course to another. The secondary schools will cover the period from the 
seventh to the eleventh years inclusive and a new level of ‘‘institutes’”’ will 
provide the twelfth and thirteenth years from which graduation provides 
entrance to university. 


Saskatchewan plans to divide the first three years of school into twelve 
units and to provide flexible promotion based on ability and maturity. The 
second three years will be organized similarly. Later, the years seven to nine 
will be somewhat similarly organized, and the last three will be altered to pro- 
vide several optional courses. It is expected that this should provide a 
challenge to pupils of all levels of ability within their competence and have a 
salutary effect on both “drop-outs” and university entrants. 

The Montreal Protestant School Board has introduced a ‘‘Continuous 
Progress Plan’’ for grades one to four and, in fact, several provinces, using a 
3-3-3-3 system or equivalent, have considered the first three years as a unit. 


Curricular reform is being carried out in all provinces. Manitoba has 
appointed committees to undertake course revision throughout the elementary 
school. Ontario has a Curriculum Institute which plans to study aims, content 
and organization. The Ontario Grade XIII has been criticized vocally, has 
been the subject of an inquiry, and has already undergone some change to 
make it more effective for university entrance. 


A library is a happy 
hunting ground. 


Municipal, regional and provincial public libraries serve rural and 

urban areas. In addition, bookmobiles provide a supplementary service 

for many who live far from library centres. Five Canadian universities 
give degree courses in library science. 


Though space is at a premium in bookmobiles, readers like to browse. 
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Classroom innovations include: team teaching introduced into a number 
of city schools, the Cuisenaire method in arithmetic, the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet introduced into classes in Montreal, Halifax, and elsewhere, and 
programmed instruction used in a number of classes, generally on an experi- 
mental basis. In Newfoundland a standard reading achievement test was 
given to a ten p.c. sample of students in Grade VI. 


Something new in organization is planned at Vaudreuil, Hull, and a few 
other Quebec centres, where a complex of buildings will house secondary, 
vocational, trade and teacher-training schools, and make use of central sports’ 
fields, cafeterias, library, auditorium, etc., to mutual advantage. 


Representatives from the Ontario and Quebec Departments of Education 
made a ten-day tour of selected American cities to observe other data process- 
ing systems before undertaking expansion at home. A committee on data 
processing, called at the wish of the Ministers of Education, met to consider 
whether there was need for a centralized system of data processing for all 
provinces and how this could best be implemented. Some progress has been 
made in schedule programming by computer, the preparation of report cards, 
and maintaining of test and other records. 


Conventions and Assemblies 


Conventions and assemblies form an important part of the life of Canada’s 
educational bodies which include Canada-wide and provincial teachers, 
trustees, home and school associations, and associations at all levels for all 
fields of education. In addition to these conventions there are special meet- 
ings or conferences convened to attack special problems. In 1964 two special 
meetings were convened which related education to economics. The first, 
Education and Productive Society, organized by the Department of Industrial 
and Vocational Education, Faculty of Education, Edmonton, considered 
basic theory, the role of vocational technical education, automation and the 
development of human capital. The second conference, called by the McGill 
Institute of Education, considered educational finance and the economic 
aspects of education. 


Both meetings were directed towards the role of education in economic 
and social advancement. The Canadian Education Association scheduled 
two panels in education planning and the Canadian Council on Research in 
Education considered the topic for one session. The Education Division, 
DBS, has produced a fairly comprehensive report in the area following a 
survey of planning in Canada at all education levels. 


A somewhat different gathering was the third meeting of the Common- 
wealth Education Conference held in Ottawa, August 21st to September 4th. 
Some 200 educators from thirty-three countries met to consider the Common- 
wealth scholarship scheme. In addition, the conference discussed adult 
illiteracy, co-operative planning and mass media techniques. 

In April the National Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges 
convened a special meeting on International Studies in Canadian Universities. 

A new organization, the Canadian Service for Overseas Students, was 
formed by organizations concerned with the reception and activities of 
students from abroad. It will co-ordinate services already provided and 


The third Commonwealth Education Conference met in Ottawa in 1964. 
Delegates are at the main entrance to the Parliament Buildings. 


prevent unnecessary duplication. Its headquarters will be in Ottawa. Over- 
seas activity is a two-way street. Canada accommodates some 9,500 students 
at the higher education level from 150 countries. Approximately 77 p.c. are 
from the United States and countries of the Commonwealth. Canada has 
a similar number of students abroad. 


Certain Canadian universities have twinning arrangements with African, 
or other, universities under which Canadian universities accept the responsi- 
bility for providing certain programs in other universities. In 1964 McMaster’s 
Extension Department held the first Canadian Overseas Summer School for 
six weeks in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, with Canadian students and 
professors in attendance. 


More Expensive Operating Costs 


The cost of operating provincial public school systems has more than 
doubled for all provinces and increased by four or five times in some areas. 
The increase reflects not only greater numbers of teachers and higher salaries, 
but also expanded programs in vocational, technical, and special education. 
This unprecedented increase has raised problems at all levels of instruction 
and administration, and the high cost has brought into question the tradi- 
tional concepts of local control, autonomy, and responsibility for establish- 
ments. Emphasis now is placed not only on equalization of educational 
opportunity but also on the development of each student to the maximum 
of his ability. 

At the elementary-secondary level the trend is towards the introduction 
of a foundation program under which the provincial authority establishes a 
minimum level of services which local authorities are required to provide, but 
which may be exceeded. A uniform rate of tax is collected and, when necessary, 
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the province contributes whatever is needed to ensure the established mini- 
mum. There is, however, a need for determining an equitable sharing of costs 
between the provincial authority and local boards. At present, about half 
the provinces have foundation programs. 


At the university level the need for the provincial departments to pro- 
vide more money for university expansion has raised the question of how far 
the province should assist in co-ordinating the university establishment 
throughout the province in order to prevent unnecessary duplication and 
serious omissions in undergraduate and graduate programs. 


Statistics of Canadian Education, 1962-63 


Total for Canada 


Type of School or Course Full- 
Schools Time Enrolment 
Teachers 
No. No. No. 


Full-Time Courses 


Elementary and Secondary Education: 


Publigandsseparatesschoolsl 4 amen weir rane 23,759 172,268 4,369,109 
National Defence schools (overseas)............. 22. 439 7,302 
Inidianxschoolssieg ts hun sama emit coc ae. 423 1,307 32,549 
Schoolssorthersb lind! sepeese a eee nae Se 6 99 750 
Schools:tor thetd cates yee fe ees en ee 1W, 320 2,352 
Priva terschools aan ano ia ne eatncroun eee ees cee a 1,316 10,895 182,818 
Higher Education: 
WMIVETSItVASTACE eae smear has tar ra eave es ee es claret 365 11,670 141,388 
Teacher Training: 
Keachers? Collegesin, afore cen rea eee 125 1,610 20,956 
KMacuilitiestoimedtcations es aasae rican cere iat 25 488 11,646 
Vocational Education: 
Trade courses (apprenticeship). ....0.....5-05.5- D3, ae 11,173 
Trade courses (pre-employment)................ 26 ~ aA 
ISH ESCHOOISS Re tee th he ean ee ei Eee Lies ee 152,412 
InstititesvoL technology aon ee tiene ie se tt 31 1,000° 11,931 
Brivate Dusiness SCHOOLS ait oe eee erent 261 1,071 18,910 
Privatestradeyschools mee. era tee es 4 305 891 11,718 
SPOtal sero eee ee ee ee 26,625 201,570 4,810,956 


Part-Time Courses for Adults 


Publicly-operated: 


PeWereVa (29 0aV Oia. ee Ge Gyo CA.) Em RRO PILE CCIE Se ae ue 113,399 

WOCAbIO na lettre Pit Se Pas cece mentee A Uae wl Ae a a 364,927 

Other (socialacuituralectcs)s ae eee aerate: <cier ai ay 215,804 
Universities and Colleges: 

Academic, for credit toward a degree............ 81 - 88,287 

Others(Extensiotiuetes) ae: ae ee er. ches on 44 es 128,405 
Weacherstral nin ginsScltuclOons seme ntees er ete ape os 37,614 
PrVvare: DUSINE SsaSChOOlLSn ete a ete en ee oe 117 3 23,903 
Rrivatestrade schools wre niece ie iss oe: 96 Bk 42,005 
Bubliculibraries erie ree ete wieder 29 oe 9, 860 
Airainincainwinausth vein meee ane ee ein aria tr: a ye 61,080 


1 Includes schools in the Territories administered by the Federal Government. 
2 Includes preliminary figures for Quebec. 
3 Day, residential, and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 
4 Included under ‘‘Higher Education”’. 
5 Included under ‘‘Public and separate schools’. 
6 Estimated. 
.. Not available. 
... Not applicable. 


View of the Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station near Kincardine, Ontario. Built 
‘by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited with the co-operation of Ontario Hydro, the 
plant is Canada’s first full-scale atomic power Station. 


Research 


New Secretariat Provides Stimulus 


With the creation of a Scientific Secretariat in the Privy Council Office 
in 1964, Canada moved towards further integration, and stimulus, of research 
projects. 


The Secretariat assembles, digests, and analyses information relating to 
the Government’s scientific and technological activities, including inter- 
relationships with university, industrial, and provincial scientific establish- 
ments. First director and organizer is Dr. F. A. Forward, a former head of 
the Department of Metallurgy at the University of British Columbia. 


The Federal Government has been involved in scientific activities since 
the formation of the Geological Survey shortly after Confederation. Scientific 
expenditures now constitute about five p.c. of its total budget. 


National Research Council 


The National Research Council, established in 1916, supports Canadian 
industry by maintaining Canada’s largest and most diversified laboratory 
complex—ten laboratory divisions in Ottawa and two regional institutions 
in Halifax and in Saskatoon—engaged in research, standardization work, and 
testing for which no private or commercial facilities are available. 
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An experimental filtering 
process in the Mines Branch 
of the Federal Government. 


Some 25 Federal Government departments and agencies are now involved 
in scientific activities. In the last fiscal year, the Department of Agriculture, 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Limited, the Medical Research Council, the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Department of National 
Defence, and the National Research Council accounted for some 80 p.c. of all 
scientific expenditures of the Federal Government. 

The proportion of the three types of research—basic, applied or develop- 
ment—varies not only with the scientific field but also with the orientation 
of the performer. Thus the research of the Department of Agriculture can be 
classified generally as applied; basic research accounts for approximately half 
of NRC’s expenditures on research; and the Department of Industry supports 
only development projects. 


Provincial Research Councils 


Six of the ten provincial governments now have research councils, some 
with a long tradition of collaboration with industrial firms. In Ontario, con- 


A scientist prepares a sample 
of edible oils for checking by 
infra-red spectrophotometer. 
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struction has begun on the Sheridan Park industrial research complex located 
in 340 acres of parkland at Clarkson, 17 miles west of Toronto. This research 
centre is a fully-planned community especially designed for industrial re- 
search. It is scheduled for completion in 1970. Among the firms which have 
already built, or are planning to build, at this centre, are: British American 
Oil Company, Ltd., Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Abitibi Power and Paper Company, International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Dunlop Research International, Warner-Lambert Research 
Institute of Canada, Ltd., and Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd. 

A new multi-purpose industrial development facility will shortly be 
constructed west of Edmonton for the Research Council of Alberta. This 
establishment will be available on a lease or contract basis to companies 
investigating new processes for possible development of Alberta resources. 
A research project representing an investment of approximately $1,500,000 


River model studies at the National Research Council, Ottawa, are 

important to Canadians who seek solutions to overflowing streams in 

spring months. Some 25 Federal Government departments and 
agencies are involved in scientific activities. 


This sound-proof chamber at the National Research Council is for 
testing listening devices and microphones. The subject is being wired 
for a sound test on a miniature microphone. 


has already been arranged with Peace River Mining and Smelting Ltd. A 
similar example of industry’s collaboration with Government is provided by 
the recent move of the Canadian Foundry Research Association from head- 
quarters in Toronto to the Physical Metallurgy Division, Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 


The recently established New Brunswick Research and Productivity 
Council has acquired space on the University of New Brunswick campus and 
has staffed Food Science, Natural Resources and Industrial Services groups. 


At the Saskatchewan Research Council, emphasis of the current program 
is on water and mineral resources, agricultural projects not covered by other 
organizations, and technical assistance to industry. At the Research Council 
of Alberta, studies have started on high-temperature chemical reactions in 
plasma arcs and electrically-augmented flames. 


Among the noteworthy scientific advances or discoveries at the British 
Columbia Research Council are: development of a coating formulation for the 
protection of marine piling against wood borers and for protection of metal 
against corrosion in the ‘‘splash zone”’; research on the toxicity of Kraft pulp 
mill effluent to fish; installation of the Council’s oxidation towers for control- 
ling odor and sulphur losses at Kraft pulp mills. 


University Research 


The National Research Council’s program to foster research in Canadian 
universities has continued for almost 50 years. NRC has contributed over 
40 p.c. of the total amount of Federal Government aid for research in Canadian 
universities in each of the five years ending March 31, 1963. In 1963-64, NRC 
expenditures for these activities reached a new high of $12,600,000—an 
increase of 21 p.c. over the figures for the previous year. 
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At Memorial University of Newfoundland, a seismograph station was 
recently installed; the University of Montreal has one of Canada’s largest 
computer centres. McGill University has become one of the leading education- 
al centres of aerospace research and has opened new laboratories for research 
in the problems of hearing. A new 3,000,000-volt nuclear accelerator is to 
be shared by the physics departments of Ottawa and Carleton universities. 
The Ontario Government has provided a $20,000,000 grant to expand teaching 
and research facilities in the Faculty of Medicine at the University of Toronto. 
The year 1964 marked the emergence of the University of Waterloo as a 
partner in Canada’s research activity. During the year more than a hundred 
projects in scientific research were under way. A $750,000 cyclotron, which 
took four years to build, is now in operation at the University of Manitoba. 
This ‘‘atom smasher’’ is the second to be built in Canada and will be used by 
university physicists to investigate the structure of atomic nuclei and for 
research involving radioactive isotopes. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service will locate a waterfowl research station 
on the Saskatoon campus of the University of Saskatchewan. The Saskat- 
chewan Research Council has set up a climatological reference station, the 
only one of its type in Saskatchewan and the second to be established in 
Canada. Construction has begun at the University of Alberta on a household 
economics building for research in nutrition, foods and textiles; an under- 
ground radiation research laboratory is to be completed in 1965. The Faculty 
of Medicine at the University of British Columbia established an eye research 
unit which will be concerned primarily with the treatment of glaucoma and 
retinal diseases. 


Industrial Research 


In addition to the multi-purpose industrial development facilities under 
construction in Ontario and Alberta, a number of new research centres in 
industry have been opened, or are to be opened, shortly. Dominion Tar and 
Chemical Company has opened a new laboratory centre at Montreal and 
Canadian Liquid Air Limited, a new research and development laboratory; 
Noranda Mines Ltd., a research centre at Pointe Claire. Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited is to build a research and technical service centre on Montreal Island. 


A neutron generator is prepared 
for an experiment at Carleton 
University, Ottawa. The Na- 
tional Research Council has 
fostered research in Canadian 
universities for almost 50 years 
and has contributed over 40 p.c. 
of the total amount of Federal 
Government aid for research in 
Canadian universities in each of 
the five years ending March 31, 
1963. In 1963-64 NRC expen- 
ditures for these activities 
reached a new high of $12.6 
million—an increase of 21 p.c. 
over expenditures of 1962-63. 
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A student assembles a 
unit for use in testing 
effects of rotating discs 
in jet turbine engines. 


The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., plans to construct a research centre 
at Burlington, Ontario. ‘‘Exposed”’ steel in architecture is attracting wide 
interest all over the world and Stelco’s new laboratories will be a showcase 
of modern steel construction. 

In addition, a number of industries have expanded research within exist- 
ing facilities. Some of this has been made possible by government assistance or 


To remain abreast of the great wave of industrialization sweeping across the world, 
Canadian industry is increasing its research expenditures. Work here is on tran- 
sistors in a dust-free box at the laboratories of Northern Electric, near Ottawa. 
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This laboratory experiment involved electricity and gas. 


participation. Last year the Department of Industry through its Defence 
Development Sharing Program spent some $19,500,000 in support of 45 
development projects by industry. 


The Industrial Research Assistance Program, administered through the 
National Research Council, doubled its budget of $1,200,000 in 1962-63 to 
$2,400,000 in 1963-64; the number of participating companies increased from 
44 to 56; research projects, from 62 to 88. 


Government research agencies are becoming increasingly aware of their 
own needs for industrial research orientation. For instance, what is described 
as the most modern technical railway research centre in Canada has been 
opened by Canadian National on an eight-and-a-half acre site adjacent to the 
huge CN hump yard in suburban Ville St. Laurent. At this technical research 
centre almost a hundred scientists and technicians carry out research in 
metallurgy, chemistry, physics, chemical and general engineering. The centre 
will keep the railway in the forefront of transportation technology and will 
serve the entire CN system including road, rail and water services. 


The Sheridan Park in- 
dustrial research com- 
plex is located in 340 
acres of parkland, near 
Toronto. An estimated 
$100 million will be in- 
vested in the next six 
years to provide staff 
facilities for 6,000 per- 
sons. When completed 
by 1970, the centre will 
provide an annual pay- 
roll of $42 million. Here, 
zinc alloy is tested at 
Cominco’s Sheridan 
Park laboratory. 


One of the first research centres to be built at 
Sheridan Park was for the British American Oil 


Co., Ltd. 


Zinc plates are tested 
at the Cominco research 
centre at Sheridan Park. 


The laboratories of this new technical centre, Toronto, have an artificial 
mouth for oral hygiene studies and an electron microscope, capable of 
magnifying up to 150,000 times, for study of textile structure. 


Medical Research 


Medical research in Canada is mainly carried out in the universities and 
their affiliated hospitals and institutes. The necessary funds are provided to a 
large extent by grants awarded to investigators in the various disciplines in the 
broad field of medicine by both government agencies and private granting 
bodies. 


The government agencies operate on a federal, as well as on a provincial, 
level, each having its particular field of interest in the support of medical 
research. In 1938 the National Research Council established an Associate 
Committee on Medical Research which undertook the support of medical 
research on a small scale. After World War II this committee was replaced 
by a Division of Medical Research whose budget increased gradually from 
$200,000 in 1947 to approximately $2,300,000 in 1960. This Division was 
disbanded in 1960 when the Medical Research Council was established. The 
Council’s budget for the year 1964 amounted to $6,900,000, a sum used for the 
support of research through grants-in-aid and the provision of personnel sup- 
port. The grants-in-aid are made in both preclinical and clinical sciences. 


The personnel support consists of three categories, i.e., medical research 
fellowships to provide training in research, and medical research scholarships 
and medical research associateships to support investigators and thus con- 
tribute toward establishing a group of senior research workers in the uni- 
versities. Moreover, outstanding medical undergraduates may apply for 
summer scholarships, which are meant to create an interest in research. In 
1964 a total of 72 such scholarships were provided. 

Other government sources of support for medical research are the National 
Health grants, established by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare in 1948 to assist the provinces in providing health services in such 
fields as mental health, cancer control, child and maternal health and rehabili- 
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tation. A portion of these grants may, at the discretion of the provinces, be 
used for medical research. In addition, the so-called Public Health Research 
Grant provides for the support of studies that are considered of direct practical 
value in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 


Funds for medical research related to defence problems have been pro- 
vided since 1946 by the Defence Research Board both for investigations 
carried out in its own laboratories and through grants-in-aid of research in 
the universities. 


Finally, the Department of Veterans Affairs supports medical research in 
its own hospitals, which are particularly suited to the investigation of problems 
related to chronic disease. 


In addition to the federal agencies which support medical research, an 
important role is played by provincial governments and private foundations. 
Some funds are also provided by various agencies in other countries such as 
the National Institutes of Health of the United States. It is estimated that the 
total amount available for medical research in Canada from all these sources 
for the year 1964 will be approximately $18,000,000. 


Research carried out in Canadian universities and supported by the 
agencies mentioned above varies considerably from one university to another. 
A survey across the country reveals, however, that a few areas are more 
actively pursued both in the preclinical and clinical sciences. 


Valuable Biochemical Studies 


Outstanding contributions have been made to biochemical studies of 
cellular and nuclear enzymes, nucleic acids, steroids, proteins, lipids and 
carbohydrates. Special emphasis is given to problems of neurochemistry in 
some centres. The Collip Department of Medical Research at the University 


One of several types of cancer therapy units, designed and built in 
Ottawa. Similar Canadian units are in clinics in 40 countries. 


SNA 


HMCS Cape Scott carried a medical expedition to Easter Island in 
1964 for a research study. 


of Western Ontario is a well established institute devoted to the study of 
various problems in biochemistry. Biochemical studies related to diseases such 
as endocrine disorders and cancer are receiving increasing attention, particu- 
larly in the clinical investigation units of university-affiliated hospitals. 


Similarly, physiologists and pharmacologists are engaged in the investiga- 
tion of a wide range of problems. Functional studies on various aspects of the 
nervous system, the cardiovascular system, carbohydrate metabolism, 
electrolyte metabolism and the endocrine system are yielding important results 
in various aspects of muscle activity. The Montreal Neurological Institute at 
McGill University, the Banting and Best Department of Medical Research 
at the University of Toronto and the Institute of Experimental Medicine and 
Surgery at the University of Montreal have already achieved international 
reputation in these fields. Studies on the many aspects of blood coagulation, 
both fundamental and applied to diseases of the blood, are actively pursued 
and, in view of the climate of Canada, problems on cold physiology are of 
particular interest. 


Bacteriologists have recently become engaged in studies dealing with the 
antigen-antibody problem and with questions concerning the characteristics 
of viruses. The Connaught Medical Laboratories in Toronto and the Institute 
of Microbiology and Hygiene in Montreal are well known for their work in this 
field. The development of the electron microscope as a tool in bacteriology, 
pathology and anatomy has been a great stimulus for research in these 
disciplines since it allows the formulation of problems which require a high 
magnification. Studies of the abnormal structure in various states, such as 
arteriosclerosis, liver disease, hypersensitivity, tumour growth, are evidence 
of this in many pathology departments. Methods of electron microscopy, 
radioautography, microradiography, X-ray microscopy and histochemistry are 
enabling many Canadian investigations to contribute significantly to the 
understanding of ultrastructure and cellular structures. Obviously such studies 
have greatly influenced the development of many anatomy departments 
in the country. 


An increasing interest in various cytogenetic problems is reflected by 


recent research on congenital anomalies; in some aspects Canada has pioneered 
in this field. 


Undoubtedly the support of research in the so-called basic medical 
sciences has gone hand in hand with, and has also stimulated, the development 
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of clinical investigations particularly in departments of medicine and surgery. 
The creation of metabolic and clinical investigation units in many universities 
bears this out as well as the excellent progress made on studies of hypertensive 
and respiratory diseases. 

Apart from the Department of Experimental Surgery at McGill Univer- 
sity many centres have developed research in this field in recent years. Prob- 
lems concerned with gastric secretion following gastrectomy, transplanta- 
tion, blood vessel anastomosis, bone repair, hypothermia are of particular 
importance in this regard. 

The increasing interest of physicians as well as surgeons in collaborating 
with physicists and engineers is evident from the creation and support of bio- 
medical engineering departments in a few centres. Due also to the support 
available through the National Cancer Institute and the Heart Foundations, 
national and provincial, great strides are being made towards the further 
development of research on the fundamental and applied aspects of cancer 
and heart disease. 

Studies of problems related to cancer are carried out by individual 
investigators as well as by groups of investigators in special cancer research 
units maintained in some centres by the National Cancer Institute. Cardiac 
units in many medical schools are evidence of interest in research on the part 
of clinicians in this field. 

Finally, there has been an expansion all across the country in studies, 
both preclinical and clinical, related to the vast field of mental disease. The 
Allan Memorial Institute in Montreal has already established itself as one of 
the leaders in, this field. 


Atomic Energy 


It is now 20 years since the first Canadian nuclear reactor went into 
operation. These years have been profitably spent in forwarding nuclear 
science, in finding ever more extensive uses for radio-isotopes, and in developing 
economic means for producing electricity from the energy stored in the 


An aerial view of the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited. Its major activities include development of 
systems for nuclear power stations, production of radioactive isotopes 
and fundamental research in physics, chemistry, biology and medicine. 


There are now five re- 
actors at the nuclear 
centre at Chalk River, 
Ontario. This view shows 
the NRU reactor which 
provides neutrons for re- 
search experiments and 
for the production of 
isotopes. This reactor 
is not itself used to 
produce electricity, but 
circuits passing through 
the reactor are employed 
to test out fuel and 
components under the 
conditions that exist in 
nuclear power systems. 


uranium nucleus. This latter task has, in fact, occupied most of the efforts of 
Canada’s nuclear engineers in the last ten years, and their efforts have been 
rewarded by the knowledge that, in certain regions, nuclear power stations 
can now more than meet the competition from coal-fired systems. 

In 1964, Ontario Hydro decided to build a nuclear power station made 
up of two units, each with its own nuclear reactor and generating system; 
together they will produce a million kilowatts of electricity. These units are 
expected to come into operation in 1970 and 1971, and a site at Pickering, 
just outside the limits of metropolitan Toronto, has been approved. It is 
contemplated that the station will ultimately be expanded. 

The nuclear reactors for the Pickering station will be fuelled with natural 
uranium and will use heavy water both to facilitate the fission chain reaction 
and to carry away the heat produced. They will thus represent a further 
scaling up of the previous Canadian nuclear-electric stations. These are the 
Nuclear Power Demonstration (NPD) station at Rolphton, Ontario, and the 
Douglas Point station on the shore of Lake Huron. NPD produces 20,000 
kilowatts and it operated throughout 1964 at a capacity factor of over 80 p.c. 
Douglas Point is nearing completion and is expected to begin feeding 200,000 
kilowatts into the Ontario Hydro grid in the spring of 1966. 

In the meantime, development work has continued and it now seems 
economically possible to use ordinary water instead of heavy water to carry 
the heat from a reactor core fuelled with natural uranium. Previously it had 
been considered that the adverse effect of ordinary water on the fission chain 
reaction would be too great. Although the system using ordinary water is 
still in the development stage, it offers great promise for the early 1970’s and 
the governments of Canada and Quebec have agreed in principle to work 
towards establishing a prototype station of this kind in the Hydro-Quebec 
system. 
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Nuclear power as developed in Canada depends on two key materials: 
uranium and heavy water. Fortunately Canada is endowed with large de- 
posits of uranium ore. In the 1950's a great industry was built up to mine 
and refine uranium, and this commodity became an important export item 
‘+n Canada’s balance of trade. More recently there has been a slackening of 
overseas demand resulting in the closing of some mines and the slowing down 
of others. However, now that nuclear power is becoming increasingly com- 
petitive in many places in the world, Canada can look forward to a reason- 
ably early revival of the industry. The uranium industry now involves not 
only operations at the mines, but also the highly sophisticated processing and 
fabrication work needed to put the material in a form capable of withstanding 
several years in the heart of a reactor. 

The other essential commodity is heavy water. In 1963 the Government 
of Canada made guarantees to a company which is now building a 200-ton- 
per-year plant at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. It was soon realized that even 
larger quantities would be needed, and agreement has recently been reached 
for another plant, using a different process, to produce 300 tons per year. 
This plant will be at Estevan, Saskatchewan. 

In addition to this emphasis on nuclear power, other peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy have not been neglected. At Chalk River, Ontario, 
Canada is operating two large reactors that, among many other things, produce 
large quantities of highly-active radio-isotopes. 

Canada pioneered the application of radioactive cobalt for the treatment 
of cancer and has gone on to use this same isotope for many industrial pur- 
poses. Substantial plants have already been built in Canada and abroad to 
employ this isotope to sterilize pre-packaged medical supplies. Another plant 
will use it to inhibit sprouting in stored potatoes. In addition, many compact 
units have been brought into use here or sold abroad for special industrial 
procedures or for research. 


At the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited at Pinawa, Manitoba, WNRE is conducting engineering studies related to 
the development of nuclear power stations. 
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Atomic energy in Canada is a co-operative effort that involves many 
different institutions. Some of these are agencies of the Federal Government, 
others are agencies of provincial governments. Private industry is taking a 
rapidly increasing share of the activity. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board was established by federal statute 
and works with other agencies to see that Canada’s activities in this field are 
carried out safely and in accordance with Canada’s responsibilities to the 
international community. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited is a gov- 
ernment-owned company that had overall responsibility for fostering the 
uranium industry and for honouring large uranium supply contracts with our 
allies. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited is another government-owned 
company: it operates the principal Canadian nuclear research establishments 
at Chalk River, Ontario, and Pinawa, Manitoba, and, at other sites, designs 
and develops nuclear power stations and promotes the utilization and sale of 
radio-isotopes and associated equipment. 


Private industry is also involved in the conduct of nuclear development 
work and in the construction of equipment. Hitherto most of such work has 
been carried out under contract to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, but 
certain companies are now in a position to offer not only components but also 
complete nuclear research reactors and nuclear power stations at fixed prices 
and to construct these in Canada or abroad. 


The achievements of these various organizations have indeed had a 
remarkable impact overseas. By the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Canada is recognized as one of the five countries most ad- 
vanced in nuclear endeavour. Especially close collaboration is maintained 
with the United States and the United Kingdom, and Canadian reactors and 
other nuclear facilities have been put at the disposal of workers from these 
and many other countries. The main facility at the Atomic Energy estab- 
lishments in India is a reactor built jointly by Canada and India, and pattern- 
ed after one at Chalk River. India is also building a nuclear power station 
that duplicates the one at Douglas Point. Canadian isotopes and irradiation 
equipment have found a world market. And the world-wide respect earned by 
Canadian nuclear research indicates that this country is likely to remain in 
the forefront of nuclear advance for many years to come. 


At the third United Nations International Conference on the Peaceful 

Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, Dr. W. B. Lewis (left) shows a model 

of the Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station to U Thant, Secretary- 

General of the United Nations and Prof. Vasily S. Emelyanow, USSR 
president of the conference. 


During the 1964-65 theatre season, the Van- 
couver Playhouse Theatre Company presented 
The Taming of the Shrew. 


The Arts in Canada 


Centennial Plans Multiply 


Canada will celebrate the Centennial of Confederation in 1967 and it is 
already apparent that the arts will play an important part in these celebrations. 
The Centennial, in turn, will leave its mark on the development of the arts in 
Canada. 

Many cities plan to erect cultural centres. A number will be assisted 
with funds specially provided for centennial projects. One of the most ambi- 
tious is a centre for the performing arts in Ottawa, which is being built by the 
Federal Government, and is due to open in 1967. This handsome complex of 
buildings will be located in the heart of the city and will include a combined 
concert hall and opera house seating 2,300, a theatre seating 900 and a studio 
theatre for 300. 

At the federal level, direct government support for the arts is provided 
through the Canada Council, established in 1957 with an Endowment Fund 
of $50,000,000. The Council is also charged with responsibility for the 
encouragement of the humanities and social sciences. At its inception it was 
given an expendable fund of $50,000,000 to provide half the construction 
costs of university buildings intended for either of these purposes. About one 
third of the approximately $3,000,000 annual income from the Endowment 


Practising for the Folk 

Festival of the Canadian 

National Exhibition, 
Toronto. 


Fund is devoted to grants to arts organizations, and scholarships and fellow- 
ships to individual artists. The Federal Government also has an important 
influence on the artistic life of Canada through such other agencies as the 
National Gallery, National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


The financing of the arts in Canada is a co-operative venture. Private 
donors—individuals, corporations and foundations—play significant roles. 
Provincial and municipal governments are also important patrons, although 
there is great variation in the nature and extent of the support which they 
provide. 


The principle of support for the arts is long-established in the Province 
of Quebec where the Department of Cultural Affairs is enlarging its role, 
acknowledging a special responsibility towards the arts in French Canada 
and in making French-Canadian artists better known abroad. The province 
of Saskatchewan has its own Arts Board, and Ontario’s Council for the Arts, 
ending its first year, provides generous aid to arts organizations. With or 
without the establishment of special agencies for the purpose, all provinces 
encourage the arts through direct grants or educational and community 
programs. The fruits of this collaboration are increasingly in evidence 
throughout Canada. 


Festivals 


The best known of Canada’s summer festivals is the Stratford Shake- 
spearean Festival in the Ontario town which takes its name from Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. Canada’s Stratford has forged special links with still another 
English town. The design for the Chichester Festival theatre, whose director 
is Sir Laurence Olivier, is based on the open-stage concept realized in Canada 
by Sir Tyrone Guthrie. It was, therefore, especially significant that the 
Canadian company should be invited to celebrate the quadricentenary of 
Shakespeare’s birth with an appearance at Chichester. For the occasion, the 
Stratford company revived Artistic Director Michael Langham’s productions 
of Love’s Labour's Lost and Timon of Athens. Associate Director Jean Gascon, 
who is also Director of Le ThéAtre du Nouveau Monde, displayed Canada’s 
dual heritage with an English-language production of Molitre’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. English critics acknowledged the Canadian company’s mastery 
of the open stage and were warm in their welcome to a troupe which has 
become, in little over ten years, one of the world’s most important classical 
companies. Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme remained in the repertoire for the 
summer season, and was joined by Mr. Langham’s production of King Lear 
and Richard II, directed by Stuart Burge. 
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The Avon Theatre, now owned by the Festival Foundation, was renovated 
for the 1964 season and is now a more comfortable and efficient home for the 
musical theatre, which has become an important part of the annual festival. 
Jean Gascon directed an attractive production of The Marriage of Figaro 
and Gilbert and Sullivan were again represented this year by The Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

Music plays an important part in the Stratford summer and the 1964 
program included fifteen concerts, with the essential core of musicians provided 
by the Festival Orchestra. Elmer Iseler’s Festival Singers, formed at Stratford 
in 1955, performed an all-Bach program with Lois Marshall, and soloists of 
the National Ballet performed Grant Strate’s Electre, to electronic music by 
Henri Pousseur. The visual arts were represented by an exhibition collected by 
Alan Jarvis, Faces of Canada, a record of Canadian portrait painting which 
was an appropriate successor to last year’s landscape exhibition. 

The Montreal Festival’s twenty-ninth summer season offered an ex- 
clusively musical program. Conductor Wilfrid Pelletier directed an attractive 
evening of French opera, which featured such well-known Canadian singers 
as Maureen Forrester and Richard Verreau. Other guest conductors were 
Seiji Ozawa, due to assume the direction of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
in 1965, and Stanislaw Skrowazewsky of Poland. 

In Vancouver, the Seventh International Festival was dedicated to a 
French theme. Charles Munch conducted a concert performance of the Berlioz 
Damnation of Faust as well as the opening concert of music by other French 
composers. La Compagnie Canadienne du Théatre-Club from Montreal 
visited Vancouver with a French-language production of the Merchant of 
Venice and other visitors included the Stars of the Paris Opera Ballet and 
Zizi Jeanmaire. A more recent arrival on the summer festival scene was the 
Shaw Festival at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, where Heartbreak House and 
John Bull’s Other Island were included in the program. 


The Marriage of Figaro was one of the presenta- 
tions of the 1964 season of music, Stratford, 
Ontario. 


La Bourgeois Gentilhomme was presented at the Stratford, Ontario, 
theatre during the twelfth annual season of drama, June 15 to 
October 3, 1964. 


Theatre 


Canadian theatre is now well into a new phase in its history. From the 
flourishing amateur theatre which produced the annual Dominion Drama 
Festival, through summer stock and short-lived repertory companies to the 
age of Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde, Le Rideau Vert and the Stratford 
Festival, Canadian talent has found expression in the live theatre, while 
relying frequently on the CBC as a more generous source of income and 
another medium of expression. The present period seems to be the ‘‘Age of 
Regional Theatre’, though many of the earlier manifestations continue to 
thrive. 


Outside the largest metropolitan areas, professional companies are now 
established in Vancouver, Winnipeg and Halifax; in Quebec City, Le Théatre 
de l’Estoc is working with determination towards fully professional status. 
The Manitoba Theatre Centre, formed in 1958 by John Hirsch and Tom 
Hendry, is the eldest of these theatres. It has an eight-month season of major 
productions, a young company which tours schools in the Winnipeg area, a 
theatre school and a studio series. In addition, the MTC, which is subsidized 
by substantial private patronage and grants from Metropolitan Winnipeg, 
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the Province of Manitoba and the Canada Council, frequently tours western 
cities and towns. Its productions in 1964 included light pieces like Lztile 
Mary Sunshine and The Gazebo, but the year began and ended with two 
classic plays which were also substantial successes with the public. Both of 
these were directed by Mr. Hirsch. The year opened with A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Mother Courage was produced late in the fall season. The 
Brecht production was a milestone in the history of the Manitoba Theatre 
Centre. The production drew appreciative critics from other Canadian and 
American cities as well as capacity audiences. 

The Neptune Theatre ended its first season in April 1964, with Diary of a 
Scoundrel translated from Moscow to mid-nineteenth century Halifax. In 
June the company visited Charlottetown’s new theatre, part of a complex built 
to celebrate the centennial of the 1864 meeting of the Fathers of Confederation 
in the capital of Prince Edward Island. 

The summer season in Halifax was followed by a tour of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick with Artistic Director Leon Major’s lively production of 
Twelfth Night. Charlottetown enjoyed an active summer season which in- 
cluded The Best of Spring Thaw. Mavor Moore, who directs the Confederation 
Centre’s summer program, was thus able to welcome his perennially successful 
revue after an unprecedented coast-to-coast tour. 

In Vancouver the Playhouse Theatre appointed Malcolm Black as Artistic 
Director at the end of its first season. Mr. Black had already directed two 
productions and brought new life to the Playhouse company with his fall 
opening of Ring Round the Moon, a production beautifully designed by Charles 
Evans. The University of British Columbia’s new Frederick Wood Theatre 
serves both the university and community audience, and amateur companies 
in the region have banded together in a unique venture to acquire the Metro 
Theatre which can house the productions of member groups. Elsewhere in the 
Western Provinces, the activity of Gordon Peacock’s Studio Theatre on the 
Edmonton campus of the University of Alberta is noteworthy and the Calgary 


Television drama is pop- 
ular with Canadian 
audiences. The Trial of 
Dr. Fancy was presented 
in Show of the Week. 
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Allied Arts Centre has built its own theatre and developed a new program 
under Irene Protheroe. 

The French-language theatre in Montreal is still fertile although some 
long-established companies have faced difficulties that perhaps result in part 
from the very abundance of theatrical activity in Montreal. Le Rideau Vert 
under Yvette Brind’amour has, however, enjoyed a fairly stable existence since 
settling at the Stella Theatre in 1960. In 1964, M. André Malraux, France’s 
Minister of Cultural Affairs, who had seen the production during a visit to 
Canada in 1963, invited the company to play in Paris. L’Heureux Stratageme 
by Marivaux was warmly welcomed in the French capital in June. Another 
Canadian visitor to Paris in 1964 was the internationally known chansonnier, 
Félix Leclerc, who took his own creation Le P’tit Bonheur to France in Decem- 
ber after a successful run in Montreal. Both these ventures were made possible 
through the assistance of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Province 
of Quebec. 

Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde under Jean Gascon announced in April 
1964, that it would reorganize as a non-profit foundation. The best known of 
the Montreal companies, the TNM, seeks a more secure basis for artistic 
development and one of its most significant actions has been the appoint- 
ment of Jacques Languirand as dramaturge. After a summer season at 
Repentigny the company returned to the Orpheum in Montreal where the 
artistic success of the fall season was a remarkable production of Strindberg’s 
La Danse de Mort with M. Gascon and Denise Pelletier. The theatre of the 
avant-garde is not neglected in Montreal, where two amateur companies and 
one professional group give local audiences unusual opportunities to see 


Orchestra and band training, Banff, Alberta. 


Dance of the women in the suite The Pacific 
Coast was presented in Montreal. 


modern works rarely performed in Canada. Les Apprentis-Sorciers acquitted 
themselves well in plays by Brecht and Durrenmatt, while Les Saltimbanques 
scored in plays by Jean Génet, Boris Vian and Murray Schisgall. The pro- 
fessional company |’Egrégore is now established in its own theatre. 


Touring theatre has been particularly important to Canada, with its 
widely-dispersed population. The Canadian Players was originally formed 
in 1954 by a group of Stratford actors who wished to work together during the 
winter season and has since visited large and small communities throughout 
Canada and the United States. In 1964 the company’s new manager, Tom 
Hendry, gave the Players a new direction when he arranged for its two com- 
panies to confine their tours to Canada. For the first time the Players pro- 
duced an original work, All About Us, which presented a talented company 
in a survey of Canadian history using documents and incidents of various 
periods brought together by playwright Len Peterson who also wrote some 
original material for the production. 


Les Jeunes Comédiens, a group of French-speaking graduates of the 
National Theatre School, set out on a second successful tour of English 
Canada in the fall of 1964. These lively young people gave delighted English- 
speaking audiences, mainly high school students, a valuable introduction to 
the French theatre with a program of Molitre. Under the sponsorship of 
Quebec’s Conservatoire d’art dramatique, a touring company visited many 
small centres throughout the province, providing them with a rare opportun- 
ity to see professional performances of the French classics. 

Toronto’s Crest Theatre has been for more than ten years the mainstay 
of indigenous professional theatre in the city. Founded by Donald and Murray 


A scene from The Nutcracker which was pre- 
sented by the National Ballet of Canada. 


Davis and their sister Barbara Chilcott, the Crest has been an outlet for many 
of the best-known talents in the English-language theatre. In 1964 however, 
serious financial difficulties forced the postponement of the opening of the 
new season. After a campaign for funds which raised over $75,000, the Crest 
was able to re-open on New Year’s Eve with Iris Murdoch’s The Severed Head. 

While Toronto continues to rely heavily on touring productions from the 
United States, other theatrical activity is not lacking. George Luscombe’s 
Workshop Productions is devoted to the group theatre concept. Jack Winter’s 
play about Saint Joan, Before Compiégne, was re-worked for a spring pro- 
duction and was presented independently in Stratford’s Queen’s Park during 
the summer. Ed Mirvish, owner of the Royal Alexandra Theatre, prepared 
to open a studio theatre, the Poor Alex, and producer Sylvia Train presented 
a new musical, Evelyn, by Milton Carman, Allan Mannings and Alex Barris at 
the Crest. 

The 1964 Dominion Drama Festival provided the happy occasion for the 
opening of the theatre at the Confederation Centre in Charlottetown in May. 
The best play of the Festival, adjudicated by the English drama critic Philip 
Hope-Wallace, was A Taste of Honey by Toronto’s Barn Players. Les Com- 
pagnons de Gil from Montreal took three awards with their production of an 
original play, La Quintrala, by Mme Gil Harchoux-Vuillaume. 

The regional theatres, as well as the Stratford Festival and the CBC, are 
looking more and more to the National Theatre School for new young talent. 
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The co-lingual School, whose program follows many of the theories of its 
honorary director, Michel Saint-Denis, trains designers and directors as well 
as actors. Eight months of the year are spent in Montreal and two months at 
Stratford during the Festival. The School is helping to provide the talents 
and skills that will be needed with the expected upsurge of theatrical activity 
associated with the celebration of Canada’s Centennial in 1967. 


Music 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the CBC to music 
in Canada. Broadcasting is not only important in itself, it is the partner of 
live music in many cities. Members of CBC orchestras and regular network 
performers are often, at the same time, players in local symphony orchestras 
and teachers at local conservatories. 

In Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Halifax the local 
orchestras are able to hold their players due in large measure to the supple- 
mentary income provided by broadcasting. The decision of the CBC to dis- 
band its own symphony orchestra and to use the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
(made up almost entirely of the same players) was therefore an important 
event of the musical year, even though the immediate practical effects have 
not been extensive. The Symphony and the CBC hope that this move will be 
to their mutual benefit. 


Les Grands Ballets Canadiens in Variations for 

Four. This is Canada’s youngest professional 

ballet company. It was founded by a Latvian im- 
migrant of Russian parentage in 1952. 
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The Montreal Symphony Orchestra ended its biggest and busiest season 
in 1964. Its move to the new 3,000-seat concert hall of La Place des Arts 
brought a large new audience and doubled its subscription revenues. The 
Orchestra also gave a subscription series in Ottawa and a summer season at 
the Chalet on Mount Royal. 


L’Orchestre Symphonique de Québec is one of Canada’s most travelled 
orchestras, since it gives over thirty concerts a year in smaller centres of the 
province. The Vancouver Symphony also makes touring part of its program; 
this year’s spring visit to British Columbia’s Kootenays was the last to be led 
by retiring conductor Irwin Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman’s successor is Meredith 
Davies. 


Halifax also appointed a new conductor at the opening of the 1964-65 
season; there John Fenwick follows Leo Mueller. The Winnipeg Symphony 
under Victor Feldbrill showed the place it has won for itself in the community 
when a special supplementary campaign virtually eliminated an accumulated 
deficit of approximately $50,000. 


Among Canadian symphony orchestras the National Youth Orchestra 
occupies a very special place. Founded in 1960, the NYO draws players in 
their teens and early twenties from all parts of the country and gives them 
intensive instruction from top Canadian and American teachers. In 1964 the 
Youth Orchestra followed an earlier successful western tour with a tour of 
Eastern Canada which opened in Toronto’s O’Keefe Centre and included 
Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec City, Fredericton, Charlottetown and Halifax. 


The enthusiasm of critics and audiences for the skill, charm and dedica- 
tion of these young players has been unparalleled and their high standard of 
performance holds much promise for Canadian music. Conductors for the 1964 
tour were Victor Feldbrill of Winnipeg, and John Avison, conductor of the 
CBC Chamber Orchestra in Vancouver. 


A country dance on television in the series Show of the Week. 


Les Fétes d’Hébé by Jean-Philippe Rameau was a popular presentation 
in 1964. It was presented to mark the centenary of the death of the 
great French composer. 


To serve young audiences, Les Jeunesses Musicales du Canada has or- 
ganized concert circuits, principally in the province of Quebec, but now 
developing in the Western Provinces and the Maritimes. These circuits 
present performers, many of them Canadians, in lecture-recitals open to 
members under the age of 30. JMC’s annual National Music Competition 
was won in 1964 by Dale Bartlett, 27-year-old pianist from Lethbridge, 
Alberta. The JMC also operates a large summer camp of the arts at Mount 
Orford, Quebec. The Banff School of Fine Arts is of course an even older 
centre of summer study in the arts. Operated by the University of Alberta, 
the School is beautifully located in the famous resort town in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The concert circuits of Les Jeunesses Musicales are particularly important 
because there are few Canadians managing concert artists and hence few agents 
who wish to concentrate on Canadian artists. While Canadians are heard at 
home under foreign management there are still too few opportunities for 
younger performers to find an audience in their own country. 


In an attempt to offer some additional openings, the Canada Council 
sponsored a University Concert Series in collaboration with nine universities 
across the country. The artists chosen to participate by an expert panel were 
Michel Dussault, pianist; Fernande Chiocchio, contralto; Pierrette Lepage, 
pianist; Jean-Claude Corbeil, bass; and the Duo Pach, violin and piano. 
Critical response to the series was good and the artists gained valuable recital 
experience but the difficulty of organizing the campus audience led the Council 
to suspend the series. 


An ethnic group prac- 
tises a Ukrainian dance 
for the Folk Festival of 
the Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto. 


Choral music has a traditionally important place, especially in English 
Canada. Montreal’s Bach Choir under George Little has won recognition both 
at home and abroad. A new force in this field has been Elmer Iseler’s Festival 
Singers, best known for performances at the Stratford Festival and for broad- 
casts with the CBC Symphony under Stravinsky in the composer’s own works. 
In 1964 Mr. Iseler was appointed director of the long-established Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir. An important event of the choir’s 1964 season was the 
first Canadian performance of Benjamin Britten’s War Requiem. In French 
Canada some of the universities have shown particular interest in choral 
music, particularly Laval University in Quebec City and St. Joseph’s in 
Memramcook, New Brunswick. Les Disciples de Massenet in Montreal is 
perhaps the best-known independent choir in French Canada. 


The shortage of string-players, felt in many countries, is particularly 
acute in Canada and has hampered the development of chamber music in 
Canada. Two fine groups have, however, established an honourable record. 
Dr. Boyd Neel’s Hart House Orchestra in Toronto is now in its eleventh 
season. Dr. Neel has always emphasized the importance of touring and new 
audiences. In 1964 he took his orchestra to communities in Ontario under the 
joint sponsorship of the Ontario Council for the Arts and the Canada Council. 
Dr. Alexander Brott’s McGill Chamber Orchestra, in addition to its regular 
concerts at Redpath Hall, ended its third consecutive series at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1964. Vancouver's Cassenti Players under George 
Zukerman are popular visitors to many centres in the Western Provinces and 
the Northwest Territories. 


Ballet 


The Royal Winnipeg Ballet is the eldest of Canada’s three professional 
companies by virtue of its amateur origins in 1938. In 1964 the company 
reached a new peak with an unprecedented summer season focussed on per- 


Postwar years have seen a virtual flowering of the arts in Canada— 

the result of more leisure for artistic endeavours, a keener interest on 

the part of business and private collectors in objets dart, and 
enthusiasm generated by newcomers to Canada. 


formance at Ted Shawn’s dance festival at Jacob’s Pillow, Massachusetts. 
New York critics acclaimed the vigour of Arnold Spohr’s young western 
company, particularly in the works of Brian Macdonald, who was appointed 
official choreographer to the company this year. Mr. Macdonald retains this 
connection, although he has now succeeded Anthony Tudor as Director of the 
Royal Swedish Ballet. New to the repertoire this year was Macdonald’s 
Pas d’Action. His Aimez-vous Bach? delighted eastern audiences on the 
company’s fall tour. 


Toronto’s National Ballet acquired a major work in John Cranko’s Romeo 
and Juliet, which had its premiétre in April at La Place des Arts, where the 
company was supported by the Montreal Symphony Orchestra. Designed by 
Jurgen Rose after the production which he created for Cranko in Stuttgart, 
West Germany, this colourful and dramatic ballet alternated Stuttgart’s 


Micmac Indians of New 
Brunswick have received 
acclaim for handicrafts 
based on the ancient 
legends of their people. 


In the Far North, Es- 
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in prints and sculptural 
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Marcia Haydee and Ray Barra in the title roles with the National’s Galina 
Samtsova and Earl Kraul. 


Assistant to Artistic Director Celia Franca and author of several works in 
the company’s repertoire, Grant Strate saw the creation in Ottawa, early in 
1964, of his House of Atreus set to music by Harry Somers and with sets and 
costumes by Toronto artist, Harold Town. The National Ballet opened its 
13th season at the O’Keefe Centre with a new Nutcracker, which Jurgen Rose 
returned to Toronto to design. 


Youngest of the Canadian companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens was 
formed by Ludmilla Chiriaeff and is based in Montreal. In 1964 the renowned 
English dancer and choreographer Anton Dolin joined the company as artistic 
adviser, after having staged his Pas de Quatre in Montreal the previous season. 
Returning to Canada after studies and appearances with Leningrad’s famous 
Kirov Ballet and a season with the Festival Ballet in London and Europe, 
David and Anna-Marie Holmes were featured during the 1964-65 season. A 
new ballet, Medea, with choreography by Les Grands Ballets’ Brydon Paige 
set to electronic music by Georges Savaria was introduced at the outset 
of the new season. 


Opera 


Canada has been for many years a producer of operatic talent but much of 
it has been exported for lack of a domestic market. That situation began to 
change with the formation of the Canadian Opera Company, which emerged 
in the mid-fifties from the Opera School of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
in Toronto. 


Today this company has an important, if brief, season in Toronto and a 
touring group which presents appropriately adapted operas in centres large 
and small throughout the country. In the spring of 1964, the touring company 
performed Die Fledermaus in Ontario, the four Atlantic provinces and a few 
cities of the Eastern United States. The three-week fall season at Toronto’s 
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O’Keefe Centre included Azda, Carmen, La Traviata and Madame Butterfly as 
well as the popular Strauss opera. 

In Montreal, Madame Pauline Donalda has for many years kept opera 
before the public and, in 1964, her Opera Guild gave Don Giovanni for two 
performances at La Place des Arts. The Montreal Symphony Orchestra has 
also entered the field of opera production, and in February 1964, its Musical 
Director, Zubin Mehta, conducted a fine performance of Tosca. Carmen was 
produced in October. 

Hopes for a permanent company in Montreal were aroused by Mayor Jean 
Drapeau, who visited many of the leading European centres of operatic 
production in the spring and later announced to a special meeting of interested 
parties his ambitions for La Place des Arts as a home for opera. 

The Vancouver Opera Association extended its activities in 1964, offering 
a total of three weeks during the course of the year. Meredith Davies con- 
ducted The Barber of Seville; La Boheme alternated with The Consul. The new 
season opened in November with The Marriage of Figaro. With wise manage- 
ment and careful programming, the VOA has won for itself a substantial 
following in Vancouver. 


National Film Board 


In its role as government film agency the National Film Board produces 
and distributes films for theatrical, television and 16mm community showings. 
In addition to original films made for these purposes; the Board also produces 
news-stories, newsclips, trailers, filmstrips, and still photographs. 

During the fiscal year 1963-64, the Board produced 386 motion picture 
items, including 81 original films, 88 revisions, 85 foreign-language versions, 47 
news-stories, and 85 other motion picture items. The Board also produced 66 
filmstrips, 26 picture stories, and 4 bilingual slide sets. It won 64 awards at 
international film festivals and five awards for filmstrips. 

During the year a co-production agreement was signed between France and 
Canada, an agreement which will apply to short subjects as well as to feature 
films. Acting on behalf of the External Aid Service of the Department of 


The Playhouse, donated 
by the Dunn and Beaver- 
brook Foundation, has 
proved a boon to per- 
forming arts groups of 
Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. 


Since the advent of television, Radio-Canada has presented many 
outstanding theatrical works. This scene is from Henri de Montherlant’s 
drama La Reine morte. 


External Affairs, the Board assisted in a project which saw 17 cinema vans sent 
to seven countries of French Africa. The trucks are completely equipped with 
projectors, generators and screens for open-air showings. 


Beyond Canada, National Film Board productions allow millions of people 
to become better acquainted with this country, its people and its geography, as 
well as with its economic life and cultural achievements. In 1963-64 record- 
breaking figures were established in relation to distribution of NFB films out- 
side Canada. There were 25,242 theatrical bookings in various countries, 
compared with 10,847 the year before. Telecasts were more numerous, at 
4,933 for the year, and sales of prints also increased substantially. 


These increases resulted, in part, because the number of NFB films 
available in foreign-language versions is increasing constantly, special efforts 
have increased the distribution of Canadian travel films in the United States, 
and distribution agreements have been concluded allowing the Board’s films to 
be seen in many new nations, particularly in French Africa. 


In Canada, 394,568 16mm community screenings were recorded by the 
Board. The total reported audience reached through these showings was in 
excess of 27,000,000. This type of distribution is based on a nation-wide system 
of film circuits, film councils and libraries supported by organizations and 
individuals engaged in community activities. Students in schools and uni- 
versities comprised about half of the reported audience. Abroad, through 
libraries in Canadian posts, under exchange agreements and through foreign 
agencies in more than 70 countries, 235,080 screenings to a total audience of 
21,310,000 were reported. 


Theatrical booking of NFB films in Canada totalled 6,714 in 1963-64, an 
increase of 658 over 1962-63. Television screenings totalled 6,970; an average 
of 19 screenings of NFB productions on television every day of the year. 

A considerable audience is reached through the sale of 16mm prints. The 
Board sold 3,330 prints of its own product in Canada, and 5,207 prints abroad. 


Front Page Challenge, a popular weekly program on the CBC, has 

introduced many interesting guests to its audience. Shown above are 

the host and members of his panel: Betty Kennedy, Fred Davis (host), 
Pierre Berton and, in the foreground, Gordon Sinclair. 


Board filmstrip sales in Canada were in excess of 28,600 prints, and 7,179 
filmstrips were sold abroad. 


Art 


In addition to bringing the arts of other countries and times to the atten- 
tion of Canadians, the National Gallery has, during the past year, contributed 
to the advancement of Canadian art in a variety of ways. 


In February 1964, an important exhibition of Canadian painting of the 
past twenty-five years was shown at the Tate Gallery, London. It was received 
with great interest by the British public, and proved a striking sequel to the 
1938 exhibition of Canadian art at the Tate Gallery when a more general survey 
of arts and crafts was presented. 


During the summer and early autumn Canada was represented at the 
Biennale in Venice by the paintings, drawings and prints of Harold Town of 
Toronto, and the sculptures of Elza Mayhew of Victoria. Both won critical 
acclaim for themselves and maintained Canada’s high reputation in the inter- 
national field. 


In Ottawa itself the Second Exhibition of Canadian Sculpture, selected 
by a distinguished jury headed by Herbert Ferber, internationally-known 
American sculptor, presented a small but forward-looking display throughout 
the summer. 

The Gallery’s first exhibition of Canadian Water Colours, Drawings and 
Prints, brought in 1,400 entries, of which 60 were selected for inclusion by 


Alexis Smith, a guest on 
Flashback, is shown with 
host, Bill Walker. 


W.S. Lieberman of the Museum of Modern Art who acted as a one-man jury. 
On his recommendation and in view of the extremely high quality of exhibits 
the Trustees purchased the whole show for the national collection. 


Two painters were honoured for their contributions to Canadian art with 
one-man shows at the National Gallery. In April, Marc-Auréle Fortin, a 
contemporary of the Group of Seven, was given a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings, water colours and drawings representing a lifetime’s devotion to the 
Quebec scene. In October the Gallery honoured the memory of George Pepper 
with an exhibition of his war paintings in which the collection is particularly 
‘rich: 


In co-operation with professional organizations, the National Gallery also 
presented exhibitions of Historic Architecture of Canada, Typography 1964 and 
the Massey Medals for Architecture, and circulated a wide choice of travelling 
exhibitions throughout Canada. 


A landmark in the history of art museums in Canada was the conference 
of museum directors and curators sponsored by the National Gallery in March, 
1964. This resulted in the formation of a new professional organization, the 
Canadian Art Museum Director’s Organization. 
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Radio and Television 

Canadian television has grown at a fantastic rate in spite of the vast 
distances and scattered population of the country. Television households 
increased from 650,000 in 1954 to 4,321,000 in 1964. Television sets may be 
found in 90 p.c. of households, while radios are reported in 98 p.c. 

In 1958 a fundamental change occurred in the structure of Canadian 
broadcasting with the creation of the Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
transfer to it of the regulatory authority which had been held by the CBC 
since 1936. 

The Board is composed of three full-time members appointed for a period 
of seven years, and 12 part-time members appointed for a period of five years, 
and reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Revenue. It 
regulates the establishment and authorization of networks and stations, the 
activities of the CBC and privately-owned stations alike, and the relationship 
between them. BBG regulations require television stations to carry in their 
programs 55 p.c. Canadian content. 


The Chord of Steel, a seven-part drama on the 
life of Alexander Graham Bell, was a popular 
presentation on television in 1964. ““Mr. Watson 
—can you hear me ?” the inventor asks anxiously. 
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The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The CBC, which over the 
years has presented programs of all kinds designed to bring various parts of the 
country and its people together, took a significant step in February 1964. The 
Corporation held discussions with about 90 of its chief program officers and 
senior executives from all parts of Canada at a three-day conference at 
Montebello, P.Q., for the purpose of exploring ways of furthering its aim of 
helping French- and English-speaking Canadians to understand and learn about 
each other. The conference may well prove to have been one of the most 
valuable in the history of the CBC. 


In keeping with the traditional role of the CBC in the parallel develop- 
ment of Canada’s two major cultures and in the fostering of good relations 
among all Canadians, a new television series was introduced in the 1964-65 
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season. Entitled, ‘‘French For Love’, it was designed to give people a 
chance to hear conversational French as spoken by French-speaking people 
the world over. 


Two major events in which the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
played a prominent part in 1964 were the Royal Visit to Canada, October 5-13, 
and the coverage of the Olympic Games from Tokyo, Japan, October 10-25. 


The English and French networks of the CBC combined resources and 
brought to all Canadians the major events of the visit to Canada of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, and HRH Prince Philip. CBC radio and tele- 
vision covered the arrival of the Royal Party at Prince Edward Island, 
followed by such events as the opening of the Fathers of Confederation 
Memorial Building at Charlottetown, P.E.I.; the arrival of the Royal Yacht, 
Britannia, at Quebec City, and the visit to the Quebec Legislature; and 
thence to Ottawa, the scene of departure for Britain. 


CBC television provided exclusive Canadian coverage of the 18th Olym- 
piad from Tokyo, Japan. Same-day coverage of the games was made possible 
by the satellite Syncom III and the time difference between Japan and 
Canada. 

In 1964, a new CBC-TV public affairs program entitled, ‘‘This Hour Has 
Seven Days’’, was presented. This new hour-long program dealt with subjects 
on international affairs, politics, science, art, music, medicine, books, social 
problems, law and sports, and the entire spectrum of magazine journalism. 
However, the main emphasis of the program was centred on current affairs 
of the week. 

The CBC, in co-operation with the National Gallery of Canada and the 
Queen’s Printer, presented an art appreciation series, ‘‘ Listening to Pictures”’ 
on Trans-Canada Matinee. Because of the great response to this radio series, 
the CBC rebroadcasted the talks by Dr. Jean Sutherland Boggs, professor of 
the history of art at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Another highlight in 1964 was the resumption on November 1 of CBC-FM 
network service which had begun in 1960 and was curtailed in September, 
1962, in connection with an economy program. For an experimental one- 
year period, no commercials are being carried on the reactivated FM network 
which comprises CBL-FM Toronto, CBO-FM Ottawa and CBM-FM 
Montreal. CBU-FM Vancouver started network program service in November 
by means of high-fidelity tape and disc exchange. 

These four English-language stations each contribute programs to the 
network service which has frequent and extended periods of uninterrupted 
high-fidelity music, comprising about 80 per cent of the broadcast schedule. 
In addition, there are news, commentaries, serious talks and other spoken- 
word programs. CBF-FM Montreal, the CBC’s French-language FM 
station, was also reactivated on November 1 with separate programming from 
noon to midnight, seven days a week. 


The Corporation’s continuing interest in international television is 
expressed through active participation in ‘‘Intertel’—an international 
television federation formed by TV organizations in four major English- 
speaking countries. Its aim is to produce high-quality television programs for 
the purpose of promoting a wider knowledge of contemporary world affairs 


Wascana, Saskatchewan, wind ensemble holds a practice session. 


and a better mutual understanding of world problems. Members of ‘‘Intertel’’ 
are: the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Associated Rediffusion Ltd., 
England, the Australian Broadcasting Commission, the National Educational 
Television and Radio Centre, and Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, both 
of the United States. The latest CBC contribution to ‘‘Intertel’’ was a one- 
hour program, entitled ‘‘ Three Men’’, a report on the position of Secretary 
General of the United Nations held by Trygve Lie, Dag Hammarskjold and 
Upihant, 


The high quality of CBC programming was marked by the sale of 
programs such as the CBC’s exclusive 90-minute TV documentary on main- 
land China entitled, ‘700 Million” to the National Educational Television 
and Radio Centre Inc., U.S., and to the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
England. This TV documentary was the first to be made in mainland China 
by a North American crew since the revolution of October, 1949. During 
1964 the CBC also sold three episodes from ‘‘The Living Sea’”’ series to 
Hungary. 


The Private Stations. Canada’s 438 private radio and television stations 
provide more than two and one quarter million hours of programming every 
year. Many of the newest of the independent television stations broadcast 
more than 6,000 hours annually and many of the radio stations program 
every hour of every day of the year. 


Of the 438 private stations, 230 are AM stations, 36 FM, 6 shortwave 
and 166 television, stations. 


The privately-owned radio and television stations showed an investment 
value in 1962 of over $110,000,000. In the same year these stations had total 
operating expenses of more than $96,000,000. 


The majority of Canada’s privately-owned radio and television stations 
are members of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, a non-profit 
association dedicated to improving broadcasting locally, regionally and 
nationally. 


There are also regional broadcasting associations for the Atlantic area, 
Central Canada, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. In addition, 
there is l’Association Canadienne de la Radio et de la Télévision de langue 
Francaise with a membership of 44 French-language stations from Quebec, 
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Ontario, the Maritimes and the Prairies. Private stations, through the CAB, 
are also members of the Inter-American Association of Broadcasters. 

One of the most popular public service programs carried by private 
stations is ‘‘Report from Parliament Hill’. Recorded in CAB’s Ottawa 
studios, this program permits Members of Parliament of all parties to make 
five-minute radio reports to their constituents throughout the parliamentary 
session. When Parliament is not in session, this program carries reports from 
members of the Parliamentary Press Gallery on events in the nation’s capital. 

Private radio and TV broadcasters work closely with their local civic 
and municipal leaders. On the national scene, they work with such groups as 
the Canadian Centennial Committee, The Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion, the Canada Council, and the Dominion Drama Festival. The CAB is 
the major sponsor of the annual Dominion Drama Festival. 

Individual private stations have won national and international awards 
each year for news coverage and public affairs programming. A Canadian 
company also gives an award to private radio and TV stations which make 
new technical contributions to the industry. This award, given only when 
outstanding new technical contributions have been made, has gone to stations 
in all areas of Canada. 

The private sector of the Canadian broadcasting industry has also been 
interested in expanding broadcasting research. A research project is being 
contemplated by the CAB at the university level. Private broadcasters were 
also instrumental in setting up the Radio Sales Bureau and the Television 
Sales Bureau to produce valid material on the two industries. 

The tremendous expansion in radio and television in recent years has 
provided a stimulus and a challenge to the broadcasting industry. Since 1960, 
44 new private radio stations and 109 new private television stations have 
gone on the air. 


The CTV Television Network Limited. CTV, which began operations 
late in 1961, has 11 affiliate stations and 13 satellite outlets from St. John’s 
to Victoria, and reaches 73 p.c. of the population. CTV is a unique network in 
_ that it is the only licensed network in the world and is partially owned by its 
affiliates, rather than vice versa. While it is primarily an entertainment 
medium, it also produces several shows of comment and discussion. Its 28- 
hour week is composed of programs that are 64 p.c. Canadian in content. 


Radio-Canada was well 
equipped to present both 
commentary and film at 
the opening of La Place 
des Arts in Montreal. 
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Library, Carleton University, Ottawa. 


Libraries 


Canadian libraries are organized to serve the general public, through 
networks of municipal, regional and provincial public library services in each 
province; students are provided with academic libraries in schools and uni- 
versities; and special occupational groups are served by government, profes- 
sional, business and technical libraries. 


The National Library. The National Library, formally established in 1953, 
publishes Canadiana, a monthly bibliography of books, pamphlets, music and 
films published in Canada or relating to Canada and including federal and 
provincial government publications; maintains the National Union Catalogue; 
and is building an extensive general collection of books with special emphasis 
on the humanities, music and social sciences. 


During the calendar year 1964, Canadiana listed 12,625 separate items 
in library cataloguing form and was used extensively in Canada and abroad. 


The National Union Catalogue includes about 5,000,000 entries, listing 
volumes in over 200 Canadian libraries, and is kept up to date by reports of 
new accessions. Libraries of all kinds, in Canada and abroad, use this cata- 
logue to locate books for inter-library loan purposes. During 1963-64 more 
than 23,000 enquiries were received. 


The National Library lends its books (other than the reference collection) 
to libraries across the country for the use of their patrons. The collection 
now in use includes nearly 350,000 books, microcards and microfilms, but is 
limited by lack of space and facilities, while housed in temporary quarters. 
The National Library building, now under construction, is to be completed 
in the autumn of 1966. 


Creative Writing 


An unprecedented sense of enterprise and affluence marked Canada’s 
1964 book scene, with authors, publishers, booksellers and the reading public 
all sharing in the excitement and benefits. 
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Authors, publishers and retailers played a leading part in providing 
information and opinion relating to what has become known throughout 
Canada as ‘‘The Quiet Revolution” or ‘‘The French Canadian Fact’, our 
major concern with the pressing problems of biculturalism. 


Important contributions included: a brilliant dialogue between two 
Canadian women, Solange Chaput-Rolland and Gwethalyn Graham, pub- 
lished simultaneously by French Canadian and English Canadian publishers 
under the titles Chers Ennemis and Dear Enemies; a joint study by Frank 
Scott and Michael Oliver entitled Quebec States its Case; and personal state- 
ments by Richard Ares (Justice et Equité pour la Communauté canadienne 
frangaise), by Hugh Myers (The Quebec Revolution), by Philippe Garique 
(L’Option Politique du Canada francais) and a paperback reprint of Mason 
Wade’s classic The French Canadian Outlook. 


The entire book business in the province of Quebec was en marche through- 
out 1964 and its vitality set an example for the whole country. In April, Le 
Salon du Livre de Montréal proved to be the most important French-language 
book event in the world; involving the showing of 14,000 books by 300 
publishers in seven countries; 800 magazines from 78 countries; and more than 
70,000 visitors. A lively multi-purpose ‘‘bulletin du livre au Canada francais”, 
official organ of Le Conseil Supérieur du Livre and spokesman for six major 
literary organizations, was announced. 


The university presses at Montreal and Laval displayed increased activity 
and broadened interests. French Canadian popular publishers greatly in- 
creased their output and the number of French-language retail outlets in 
Quebec and elsewhere in Canada increased notably. 

The much coveted Quebec government prizes for literature were awarded 
to (1) Paul Chamberland for his Terre Québec; (2) Réal Benoit for Quelgu’un 
pour m’écouter and (3) Eva Kushner for Rina Lasnier. Le Prix du Cercle du 
Livre de France was won by Georges Cartier for his novel Le Poisson Péché. 
Le Prix France-Canada was won by Jean-Paul Pinsonneault for his novel Les 
_ Terres Séches and Le Prix Du Maurier was awarded jointly to Paul Chamberland 
for Terre Québec and Jemma Tremblay for her collected works. 


In English-Canadian publishing the emphasis was on paperbacks, serious 
non-fiction and books for children. Booksellers continued to display racks of 
thousands of paperback titles issued by publishers in the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, but a significant development in 1964 was a great increase of paper- 
backs by Canadian authors through Canadian publishers. Notable among 
these were: Yusouf Karsh’s In Search of Greatness; Brian Moore’s Judith Hearn; 
Stephen Leacock’s Moonbeams from a Larger Lunacy; Gabrielle Roy’s The 
Cashier; George Glazebrook’s Transportation in Canada; Milton Wilson’s 
Poetry of the Mid-century; E. C. Guillet’s Pioneer Days in Upper Canada and 
William Mackintosh’s Economic Backgrounds of Dominion-Provincial Relations. 


A greater than usual number of non-fiction titles appeared in 1964, 
highlighted by The Palliser Expedition, by Irene Spry; Economic Geography of 
Canada, by Camu, Weeks and Sametz; Born to Terror, an account of the Sons 
of Freedom Doukhobors, by Simma Holt; The Road to Confederation, by 
Donald Creighton; The History of the Jews in Canada, by B. J. Sack and 
Toronto, No Mean City, by Eric Arthur. 
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Important new biographical titles of the year included: The Pearson 
Phenomenon, by John Beal; Give My Heart, the story of Dr. Marion Hilliard, 
by M. O. Robinson and The Scotch, a nostalgic look at boyhood in Ontario, by 
John Kenneth Galbraith. A genuine touch of Canadiana was seen in The 
Stanley Cup Story, by Henry Roxborough and Ice Hockey, by Frank Mahovlich. 


Canadian books for young readers reached an all-time high in quality 
and number of titles, and the 1964 observance of Young Canada’s Book Week 
was a resounding success. The variety of topics covered by the young 
reader’s list is indicated by the following: Mudlark (G. Dunham), Glooscap 
and his Magic (K. Hill), Lukey Paul from Labrador (A. Leitch), Lucky Jim's 
Gold Mine (T. Baker), The Canal Builders (J. Bassett), Ranch in the Rocktes 
(G. Mason), Daredevils of Niagara (A. O’Brien), Mickey the Beaver (K. Wood) 
and Hugh Maitland’s new series of stories for younger teeners—Brad Forrest’ s 
Hong Kong Adventure; Los Angeles Adventure; Calgary Adventureand Madagascar 
Adventure. 


Although a number of promising new Canadian novelists were introduced 
in 1964, the names of familiar favourites headed the fiction list. Notable 
were: Ralph Allen’s The High White Forest, David Walker’s Winter of Madness, 
Harry Boyle’s A Summer Burning, Henry Kreisel’s The Betrayal and Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s A Fair Day's Work. A welcome item was the English translation 
of Ashini, by Yves Thériault, 1961 winner of the Governor General’s Award 
for French Canadian fiction. 


In the humour list five titles were eminent: Tales from Barrett's Landing, 
by Helen Wilson; The Fully Processed Cheese, by Norman Ward; Author! 
Author: by Hugh Garner; Space Age, Go Home: by Eric Nicol and I’ve Been 
Around and Around and Around and Around, by George Bain. 


The work of Canadian poets appears mainly in the magazines but a 
number of notable volumes of poetry were published in 1964, including: The 
Colour of the Times (R. Souster), The Laughing Rooster (1. Layton), Near False 
Creek Mouth (E. Birney), Flowers for Hitler (L. Cohen), Within the Zodiac 
(P. Gotlieb) and A Point of Sky (J. Glassco). 


Winners of the 1963 Governor General’s Awards for Literature were 
as follows: English-language non-fiction—J. M. S. Careless, for his biography 
Brown of the Globe; English-language fiction—Hugh Garner for his Stories; 
French-language poetry—Gatien Lapointe, for his Ode au Saint Laurent; 
French-language non-fiction—Gustave Lanctot, for his Histoire du Canada. 
No Awards were made for English poetry or French fiction. The Leacock 
Memorial Award for humour was won by Harry Boyle’s Homebrew and Patches, 
and the University of British Columbia Medal for popular biography went to 
John M. Gray for his Lord Selkirk of Red River. 


Winners of 1964 Awards were: English-language non-fiction—Mrs. 
Phyllis Grosskurth for her biography, John Addington Symonds; English 
fiction—Douglas LePan for The Deserter; English-language poetry—-Raymond 
Souster for The Colour of the Times; French non-fiction—Rev. Réjean Robidoux 
for Roger Martin du Gard et la Religion; French fiction—Jean-Paul Pinsonneault 
for Les Terres Séches; French poetry and theatre—Pierre Perrault for his 
adaptation of Au Coeur de la Rose, a play originally written for television. 


Quetico Training Cehtre, Ontario, is one of many centrés in Canada where students 


study arts and crafts. 


Cultural Organizations 


While the Canada Council has given notable encouragement and leader- 
ship to the country’s expanding cultural life in recent years, there are many 
important non-government agencies engaged in the promotion of the arts. 
The two senior bodies are The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (1880), and 
The Royal Society of Canada (1882). 

The Canada Foundation and the Canadian Conference of the Arts, both 
incorporated in 1945, are active nationally and in relation to all the arts. 
Some of the leading specialized organizations are: Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, Association of Canadian Industrial Designers, Association 
Canadienne du Théatre d’Amateurs, Canadian Authors Association, Canadian 
Ballet Association, Canadian Film Institute, Canadian Group of Painters, 
Canadian Guild of Potters, Sculptors Society of Canada, Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, Société des Ecrivains Canadiens, Canadian League of Composers, 
Canadian Music Centre, Canadian Theatre Centre, Dominion Drama Festival, 
Les Jeunesses Musicales du Canada, Town Planning Institute of Canada. 


A most welcome newcomer in the field is the Canadian Cultural Informa- 
tion Centre, a servicing agency sponsored jointly by the Canada Foundation 
and the Canada Council. 


New Names on the Map 


Every year, new designations appear on the maps of Canada. Some are 
new names to replace older forms; others are names to designate new landmarks. 

Examples are Mount Kennedy and Easterville—the former, to commemo- 
rate the life of the late President of the United States; the second, to honour 
the achievements of a Manitoba Indian chief. 

During the first six months of 1964, 1,279 new names appeared in Canada 
—the majority, 525, in Quebec; and in Saskatchewan, 222. Ontario received 
190 new names; New Brunswick, 158; Manitoba, 113; British Columbia, 39; 
the Northwest Territories, 14; Nova Scotia, 13; and Alberta, five. There 
were no additions to the nomenclature of Prince Edward Island. 


Peggy’s Cove is a fishing village, but it often seems like an artists’ colony for it is a 
favourite resort of painters. 


Recreation 


Incomparable Scenery and a Host 
of Sports in Canada 


Majestic, snow-capped mountains . . . crystal-clear lakes and rivers... 
rugged frontier lands rich in game and fish—this is Canada, a vacation land 
which yearly invites millions of visitors to enjoy its incomparable scenery and 
warm hospitality. 


In addition, Canada provides a wealth of special entertainments for 
resident and tourist alike. These vary from province to province, from 
season to season. While such large metropolitan centres as Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, are noted for their theatrical and musical 
productions, art galleries and museum exhibitions, thousands of smaller 
communities have equally fascinating and diverse programs for the enter- 
tainment of their peoples. 


To such memorable occasions as the Canadian Tulip Festival, Ottawa, the 
International Freedom Festival, Windsor-Detroit, the Northern Manitoba 
Trappers’ Festival and the Laurentian Snow Festival, Sainte Agathe, may be 
added a multiplicity of similar events—blossom festivals, snow festivals, 
music festivals, fisheries festivals, potato festivals, folksong festivals, festivals 
of the arts, festivals of the sea, trout festivals, lobster festivals, dramatic arts 
festivals... 
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In addition to the Diamond Jubilee celebrations which are marking this 
year the entry of Alberta and Saskatchewan into Confederation, a number of 
Canadian communities are observing their natal days: Drummondville, 
Quebec, is observing its 150th anniversary; Dalhousie, New Brunswick, its 
Diamond Jubilee; and Newcastle, New Brunswick, its bicentenary. 

The unlikely combination of art and sport flourish in Canada in the 
winter months. For many it is a season of carnivals, figure skating champion- 
ships, ice follies, curling bonspiels, hockey and ski tournaments; for others a 
season of symphony concerts, ballet performances, opera productions and 
cultural exhibits. 

Spring brings a change of pace with its seasonal activities, but it is 
summer which ushers in a host of new engagements—harness and horse 
racing, ocean and lake regattas, a variety of games, flower shows, provincial 
exhibitions, summer theatre presentations, swimming championships, etc. 
Summer cottages and tourist hotels re-open—and sightseeing along the high- 
ways and byways becomes increasingly popular. In the glorious days of 


The Canadian National Exhibition, one of the largest annual fairs in the world, 
attracts thousands of visitors. It is a show window on Canada and provides many 
types of entertainment. 


The chuckwagon race is a popular event at the Calgary Exhibition 


and Stampede. 


In the solitude of the great forests and lakes of Canada many vaca- 


tioners find solace and recreation. 
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summer vacations, visitor and resident alike enjoy anew the panorama which 
is Canada’s heritage. 

Among the interesting attractions in 1965 may be mentioned the Gaelic 
Mod, St. Ann’s, Cape Breton Island; Old Home Week, Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island; the Retreat Ceremony, Old Fort Henry, Ontario; the Canadian 
Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest, Shelburne, Ontario; the Calgary Exhibition and 
Stampede, and Banff Indian Days, Alberta; the Annual Penticton Peach 
Festival, and Pacific National Exhibition, Vancouver, British Columbia; the 
“Trail of ’98” carnival, Whitehorse, and Discovery Day, Dawson, Yukon. 

Many summer activities continue into early fall. Then other seasonal 
presentations begin, including a host of fall fairs and exhibitions. 

Soon it is winter again—and the merry round of entertainment assumes a 
new, but traditional, guise. 


Summer Study. Down the years, thousands of vacationists—painters, 
sculptors, writers and choreographers—have found incomparable inspiration 
in the art colonies of Canada. Summer schools of art are sponsored by a 
number of universities and schools throughout the land. Many require no 
standard academic standing as their chief concern is the development of the 
artist. 

Instruction is available in the graphic arts and in music, writing, sculpture 
and ballet at the Centre d’Art, the focal point of the cultural activities of St. 
Adele, Quebec. Courses in wood turning, weaving, jewellery making, enamell- 
ing, leatherwork, basketry, rug hooking, textile painting, lamp shade painting 
and various crafts for children are provided at Fundy National Park, Alma, 
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What could be more delightful on a hot summer day than a lobster 
party ona Maritime beach? 


The 30-passenger sky tram at Jasper, Alberta, offers visitors a magni- 
ficent view of the mountains. 


New Brunswick. Nearly all are based on projects which can be completed in 
one day by an amateur craftsman, the classes being described as “‘ popular’’ 
rather than ‘‘academic’’. 


Farther to the west, in the beautiful setting of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, attracts a large body of students 
for winter or summer sessions of study. It gives a wide variety of courses— 
theatre arts (acting, stagecraft, directing, speech, play writing), musical 
theatre, painting, ballet, figure skating, music (piano, voice, opera production, 
strings, theory, choral and instrumental workshops), writing (play writing, 
writing for radio and television, short story writing, journalism and literature), 
weaving, ceramics, photography, oral French; children’s classes in painting, 
ballet, piano, singing, French, and drama. The school accepts students from 
any country. Many accept the invitation; registration each year is approxi- 
mately 1,200. 


Those interested in summer courses may find additional information in 
“Summer Courses in Canada’’, a publication of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, Ottawa, or in ‘‘Facilities for Study in the Arts in Canada”, 
which is published by the Canadian Cultural Information Centre, 56 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa 4, Canada. 


Parks and Wildlife. In 1964 more than nine million visitors were attracted 
to the National Parks of Canada. While many came to enjoy the scenery, 
increasing numbers are photographic hunters. They find wildlife a major 
attraction in these areas. 


Canada has the second largest number of National Parks and National 
Historic Parks in the world. The system dates from 1885 when a ten-square- 
mile reserve was established around the mineral hot springs of Sulphur 
Mountain, Banff, Alberta. In the following year two areas in British Columbia 
were set aside as parks. 


Excellent exhibits in 
many Canadian mus- 
eums afford visitors an 
opportunity to study 
wildlife. These, from the 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Regina, show two 
blue herons 


... coyotes 


... rare whooping cranes. 


A member of the Prince Albert Ski Club flashes down a slope. 


While the National Parks preserve natural features, National Historic 
Parks and Sites preserve and identify the places important in the history of 
Canada. There are 591 historic monuments or plaques commemorating 1m- 
portant personages or events and 12 major National Historic Sites. In addi- 
tion there are 10 other National Historic Sites owned by the National Parks 
Branch and leased to other organizations for maintenance and operation. 


Provincial parks have also been established. Many are wilderness areas 
set aside to retain the countryside in its natural state. Newfoundland has 
78.5 square miles of provincial park land; Prince Edward Island, 18 areas 
totalling 250 acres; Nova Scotia, nine camping and picnic sites, 24 picnic parks, 
as well as 32 roadside table sites; New Brunswick, 15 regional park sites ranging 
in size from 25 to 200 acres, 17 picnic campsites, and 23 roadside picnic sites; 
Quebec has established six provincial parks and 16 fish and game reserves; 
Ontario has 86 provincial parks totalling 5,500 square miles; Manitoba, six 
provincial parks with a total of 2,742 square miles; Saskatchewan, 14 pro- 
vincial parks with a total area of 2,284 square miles; Alberta, 42 provincial 
parks with an approximate area of 140 square miles; British Columbia, 216 
provincial parks with an area of 9,981 square miles. 
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The Cabot Trail which winds around Cape Breton’s north country 
provides rare vistas of sea and forest. 


Some parks are reserved solely for recreational purposes. In others, visitor 
and resident live in close communion with the natural wildlife of the area. 


A series of ‘‘nature centres’’ will soon add to the enjoyment of visitors to 
Canada’s National Parks. The first such centre will be built this year in Point 
Pelee National Park, Ontario. In these centres, nothing will be displayed 
indoors that can be seen outside in its natural setting. 


Some exhibits will show how natural forces shaped the physical features 
of the park—the cliffs and beaches, lakes and mountains. Others will explain 


why certain plants and animals are found in that particular locality; how they 
exist in natural balance. 


As Point Pelee National Park in Lake Erie is on the main flyway of 
thousands of migrating birds and butterflies, and is the habitat of flora and 
fauna seldom found elsewhere in Canada, it has been a favourite haunt of 
naturalists. With the establishment of a ‘‘nature centre’’ it will doubtless 
attract a still greater number of camera fans and earnest students of wildlife. 


The annual Swiftsure Race, Victoria, British Columbia, is an exciting 
event for participants and spectators alike. 


Sports 


Canada’s salubrious climate offers a rich variety of sports during every 
season of the year. The provinces have adopted practically all the popular 
games of other lands and have also fostered and developed a few distinctly 
their own. Ice hockey has been adopted eagerly by other lands, and lacrosse 
is growing steadily in popularity. 

Water sports are particularly popular in the summer months. On the 
beaches of the Atlantic and Pacific, on the shores of the Great Lakes, and on 
countless inland waters, Canadians fish, swim, sail and ski. The scope and 
opportunity for all types of water-sports have increased in recent years as 
thousands of miles of new highways have been constructed and many new 


Inthe beautiful Muskoka 

Lake district of Ontario, 

a child gingerly tests her 
Ski equipment. 


George Hungerford, Vancouver, B.C., and Roger Jackson, Toronto, 
Ontario, won Canada a gold medal in Olympic events at Tokyo in 1964. 


Golf is as popular in 
Canada as in other 
countries. The first in- 
ternational golf match 
was staged in Toronto 
in 1898. A number of 
Canadians have since 
won championships in 
international events. 


A visitor proudly displays the 22-pound fish he caught in the Churchill 
River, Saskatchewan. 


Even winter does not deter the ardent angler from engaging in his 
favourite sport. 


Those who are far from ocean waters or inland lakes find recreation in 
community pools. 


Calgary Stampeders await their turn. 


Excitement reaches fever 
pitch in Canada when 
professional hockey 
teams compete. Here, 
Boston Bruins engage 
the Montreal Canadiens. 
Coveted award is the 
sterling silver Stanley 
Cup, the gift of a former 
Governor General of 
Canada, The Baron 
Stanley of Preston. 
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Lacrosse is a popular 
sport in many areas of 
Canada. The solid gold 
Mann Cup is emble- 
matic of the senior 
lacrosse championship; 
the silver Minto Cup, of 
the junior championship. 


resort areas opened to the public. While the more gregarious prefer the beauti- 
ful marinas which are equipped to handle a variety of craft, others choose 
quiet campsites on remote lakes and rivers. 


For those who like sports of a professional or amateur character, Canada 
offers a wide range for participants or spectators. Since the Second World 
War professional football has enjoyed a meteoric rise and the Grey Cup games 
have acquired all the trappings of festival performances. On an amateur 
scale there are intermediate and junior leagues and the game thrives in high 
schools and colleges. 


Soccer is also well organized, the calibre of play and the popularity of the 
sport having been enhanced in recent years by European immigrants adept at 
the game. English rugby also has its scattered groups of enthusiasts, especially 
in the Atlantic provinces and in British Columbia. Cricket and lawn bowling, 
introduced into Canada by Britons, have also become popular in many 
Canadian centres. 


In summer, baseball is the greatest spectator sport and is played through- 
out Canada at all levels of competition. Lacrosse also has its circles of 
enthusiasts. 


Lake Louise, a gem of the Rockies, was named in honour of Princess 
Louise, wife of the Marquis of Lorne, a Governor General of Canada 
during the nineteenth century. 


Games of individual skill such as rifle shooting, archery, track and field 
sports, and marathon running, have eager competitors who engage in city and 
provincial meets. Golf, too, has spread at an amazing rate in Canada and can 
be numbered as one of the most popular participant sports. Lawn tennis vies 
with golf for summer popularity and thousands of players enjoy the game on 
privately-owned courts or on club properties. 

Swimming, boating, and sailing also are popular. Scores of regattas are 
held during the summer months, and an annual marathon swim is a part of the 
sports background of the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto. The 
lakes and coastal waters also encourage sailing in all rigs and classes. 

The advent of winter changes the sports patterns of Canadians but does 
not dampen the enthusiasm of participants and spectators. Ice hockey is the 
most popular game during the cold weather. All season long, rinks are jammed 
with devotees of the game. Well-appointed curling rinks also abound in 
countless cities and hamlets throughout the land: skiers throng the slopes, 
and figure skaters practise enthusiastically. 

For those who prefer indoor sports during winter, alley bowling, basket- 
ball, badminton, boxing and similar activities enliven the longer evenings. 

Residents and visitors of few countries have such wide opportunities for 
healthful activities at all seasons of the year. That Canadians appreciate this 
heritage may be noted by the thousands who appear on the playing fields of 
the nation, or in the spectator stands of countless arenas. 


The Royalite Refinery at Kamloops now uses B.C. crude oil almost exclusively. It 
handles 65,000 barrels per day. 


Economic Goals for Canada 


Prospects for 1970 Envisaged; 
Expanded Production Essential 


Canada’s economic performance in the post-war period has been remark- 
able in many respects. Measured in broad terms, the volume of all production 
approximately doubled between 1946 and 1963. In the same period, real per 
capita output—that is, after adjustment for price changes—rose by about 
30 p.c. Output per person employed, a measurement of productivity, advanced 
by close to 50 p.c. and output per man-hour increased by almost 70 p.c. 

As in many other countries, however, economic growth in Canada has 
been uneven. Periodic surges of rapid growth and change have been interrupted 
by extended periods of slowdown. Looking back over the post-war period as 
a whole, it appears that the Canadian economy has passed through two 
distinctly different phases of performance and has entered a third. 

The first of these phases, stretching from the early post-war years to the 
early 1950’s, was marked by almost consistently high employment and well 
sustained increases in productivity and total growth. At the same time, this 
period was marked by special and recurrent price and cost pressures and 
strains in the balance of payments. 

Subsequently, during the 1950’s, the situation changed. The economy 
lost momentum. This was reflected in higher unemployment, slow gains in 
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productivity and total output, and a loss of strength in the balance of pay- 
ments. More recently, since 1961, the economy appears to have entered a 
third phase in which unemployment has been significantly reduced, producti- 
vity has been improved, balance of payments’ strains have been eased, and 
reasonable price and cost stability has been largely maintained. 


Council Created in 1963 


In 1963, amid widespread concern about maintaining and improving 
high levels of economic performance, the Economic Council of Canada was 
created by an Act of Parliament. The 28-member Council, which has its own 
professional staff for economic research and analysis, is a means by which 
representative leaders from various areas of Canada’s economic life—including 
industry, labour, agriculture, finance and commerce—can together bring to 
bear their direct knowledge and practical experience on the basic economic 
problems and policies of the country. 


In its terms of reference, the Council is asked to study and advise how 
Canada can achieve its basic economic and social goals over the medium and 
longer term future. These goals, which are now widely accepted in all modern 
states, are full employment, a high rate of economic growth, reasonable sta- 
bility of prices, a viable balance of payments, and an equitable distribution 
of rising incomes. The real difficulty, of course, is how to accomplish all 
these goals simultaneously and consistently. The task of achieving these 
objectives over the period to 1970 was examined by the Council in its first 
Annual Review, published early in 1965. 


The report said that the potential output of the Canadian economy in 
1970 will be determined essentially by the size and structure of the labour 
force, the extent to which the labour force is employed, and the productive- 
ness of those employed. These factors, in turn, depend on many other com- 
plex matters such as the age composition of the population, immigration, the 
education and skills of labour and management, the mobility of manpower 
and other resources in adjusting to new opportunities for more productive 
employment, the volume of new investment, technology and natural re- 
sources, the framework of economic policies, and international economic 
conditions. 


The success of Canada’s 
space satellite, Alouette, 
encouraged scientists to 
plan further conquests of 
space. A refined version 
of the first satellite may 
be launched in 1965, 


The new RCA Victor 
Canadian-designed fixed 
antenna for the Nimbus 
weather satellite has no 
moving parts and is de- 
signed for unattended 
operation. It tracks the 
satellite electronically. 


Canada’s seven million dollar floating laboratory, the scientific ship, 

Hudson, completed its first major trials in April 1965. It took con- 

tinuous soundings to provide a more accurate guide to the shape of the 
ocean floor and the mountain ridge in the centre of the Atlantic. 


The long daylight hours of summer ensure good crops even in the 
North. This photograph was taken at the Experimental Farm, Mile 
1019, on the Alaska Highway. 


Growth of Labour Force 


The most striking single feature of Canada’s situation is the tremendous 
swelling of its labour force. The rate of increase is expected to be several times 
that of most European countries and well over 50 p.c. higher than that in 
prospect for the United States. Moreover, the rate of increase in Canada is 
expected to gain speed during the last half of this decade and continue well 
into the 1970’s. Numerically, the growth in the labour force is expected to 
exceed one million persons in the 1965-70 period. This rate of increase would 
be one third higher than in the preceding five years. 

Even more dramatic are the indicated changes in the make-up of the 
labour force. The impact of the early post-war ‘‘baby boom” on the labour 
force has been modified and delayed as young people remained longer in 
school. However, these people now are emerging from schools and universi- 
ties and seeking jobs. Thus, the number of people in the 20-24 age group in 
the labour force is expected to increase by 33 p.c. from 1965 to 1970. Whereas 
the male labour force in this age group increased by only 25,000 in the decade 
of the 1950’s; in the 1960’s it will increase by 270,000—more than 10 times 
as much, 

This tremendous growth in the labour force must be considered in the 
light of the full-employment goal. In no country does this goal mean that 
everyone in the labour force must be employed; there is always some volun- 
tary unemployment as well as some that is unavoidable as workers move 
from one job to another. The Council has concluded that three p.c. unem- 
ployment as an average annual rate would be a practical, realistic objective 
to be aimed at, over the balance of the 1960’s, although it stresses that im- 


This view of Canadian 
Pacific’s Merchandise 
Services new terminal 
in Winnipeg shows par- 
cels coming up at left to 
revolving steel sorting 
ring. From this point 
they go down other 
chutes to any of 51 bins, 
being handled by tow- 
veyor trucks to proper 
exit door. 


Metallurgicalresearchis 

an important activity in 

the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. 


A large, glued, laminated 
beam is tested in the 
Forest Products Re- 
search Laboratory. Such 
investigations lead to the 
development of better 
design methods and lam- 
inating techniques. 


A Halifax, Nova Scotia, shopping centre provides a variety of retail 
outlets. 


proved manpower policies—including better labour mobility and higher 
levels of education and skills—would make it possible to aim at a higher em- 
ployment potential over the longer term. This three p.c. rate is approximately 
the same as achieved by Canada between 1946 and 1953. It compares with 
4.7 p.c. unemployment in Canada in 1964. 

In the face of the labour force increase, this goal will require that civil- 
ian employment in Canada increase from 6,364,000 in 1963 to 7,883,000 in 
1970. This is a net addition of 1,500,000 jobs in seven years—approximately 
the same gain in total employment that occurred in Canada over the previous 
14 years. 

The Council said that, considering the slack which still existed in the 
Canadian economy, as well as the dramatic increase foreseen in the labour 
force, it was essential to have a large and sustained growth in total effective 
demand if high employment is to be achieved and maintained. An appropriate 
combination of strong expansionary measures and policies would therefore be 
required to generate adequate levels of demand both at home and in Canada’s 
export markets. 

The aim of swiftly-rising employment would not be enough, however. 
There also must be strong emphasis on increased efficiency—on sustained 
advances in productivity. Productivity gains are the essence of economic 
growth and are the real source of improvements in average living standards. 
The Council said that achievement of potential productivity in Canada would 
require an advance in output per man-hour of 3 p.c. a year and in output per 
person employed of 2.4 p.c. a year throughout the period 1963 to 1970. This 
does not imply any radical departure from Canada’s actual over-all produc- 
tivity in the post-war period as a whole. However, such gains would be well 
above those of the past seven years. 

In terms of a goal for total economic output, the Council called for in- 
creases averaging 5.5 p.c. a year in real terms—that is, in terms of volume, 
after adjustment for price changes. This would be a rapid and vigorous rate of 


A workman wires racks in the new Canadian National Telecommuni- 
cations building, Whitehorse, Yukon. 


growth. It appears high in relation to Canada’s historical experience, and high 
also in relation to the growth objectives and performances of many other 
industrially-advanced countries. However, the Council said it is not high in 
relation to Canada’s prospective labour force growth. 

Such advances cannot be expected equally in all sectors of the economy. 
The non-agricultural, goods-producing industries will have to provide the 
bulk of the productivity improvement required to attain potential output. At 
the same time, as technological advance and automation proceed, about 75 
p.c. of the required new job opportunities will have to be developed in the 
service industries, the Council estimated. In gross terms, the achievement of 
an average growth rate of 5.5 p.c. a year would amount to an increase of 
approximately 50 p.c. in total real output from 1963 to 1970, along with an 
increase of over 20 p.c. in real per capita income. 

Such economic growth necessarily implies the expansion of some activities 
and the withering of others, the emergence of new products and the extinction 
of others, growing requirements for some skills and declines for others, the 
development of new knowledge and better techniques and the obsolescence 
and upsetting of traditional and established know-how and methods. More- 
over, the swifter the pace of growth, the swifter and more uneven will be these 
processes of change. Conversely, where there is little or no change there will 
be little or no growth. 

When sudden, severe and inequitable burdens—both economic and social 
—fall on individual workers and firms, and on particular communities, it is 
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natural to expect strong pressures aimed at slowing down, or even halting, the 
processes of change. Governments are urged, and tempted, to subsidize and 
support declining and relatively less efficient industries; employers are tempted 
to seek increased shelter behind trade restrictions or in the form of restrictive 
trade practices; and labour unions are tempted to cling to old working rules. 
Obviously, the Council believes, both change and growth will be curtailed if 
such defensive and negative approaches prevail. 

To facilitate smooth adjustment to rapid technological advances and 
economic change, the Council suggested the prompt adoption of an effective 
labour market policy. It also urged high priority in the Canadian economic 
system for general education and training. 


Educational Costs Increase 


The Council said that a growing body of economic analysis indicates that 
general education, research and the advance of knowledge have been a sub- 
stantial factor in the spectacular economic growth which has occurred in the 
United States and in other leading industrial countries in this century. In 
Canada, educational expenditures already are the largest single item in 
government budgets and are expected to grow more rapidly than other forms 
of government spending in the rest of this decade. Main reasons for these 
heavier outlays have been population growth and the tendency for young 
people to spend longer periods in school. The numbers attending universities 
and colleges in Canada doubled between 1956 and 1963 and will more than 
double again before 1970. There also will be a rapid increase in the numbers 
moving from high school into vocational and technological education. 

However, there still are significant gaps in this field in Canada. By 
interviewing business executives, the Council found that a considerable 
number of companies are experiencing a scarcity of managerial, technical and 
scientific personnel. Many firms expect this problem to become more acute in 
future. 

As a geographical neighbour and industrial competitor of the United 
States, and as an exporter of almost half the goods it produces, Canada has an 
especially urgent need to maintain adequate levels of business and technical 
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the wet end of a fine 

paper machine, keeps an 
eye on operations. 


Construction was big business in Canada in 1964. It accounted for 
more than seven billion dollars worth of new business. 


skills. However, Canada now lags in this important field, the Council found. 
In relative terms, in 1961 Canada had about 40 p.c. fewer scientists and 
engineers than the United States had. 


Immigration “Brain Gain’ 


In the past, Canada has been able to rely on immigration to fill many 
gaps in its inventory of skills. Despite emigration of many Canadian pro- 
fessional and skilled workers to the United States, Canada has had a net 
‘brain gain” through migration. Between 1953 and 1963, more than 80,000 
professional and highly skilled technical workers entered Canada from outside 
North America. Immigration has supplied about 25 p.c. of all the engineers 
and physical scientists now working in Canada, along with 33 p.c. of the 
architects, 20 p.c. of the physicians and surgeons and 20 p.c. of the computér 
programmers. However, the Council said it is far from certain that this 
pattern of a net “brain gain’? can be maintained in the years ahead; the 
United States market will continue to be relatively attractive for highly-skilled 
and professional workers, and the new and rapidly rising demands for such 
workers in Europe and elsewhere will make it increasingly difficult for Canada 
to continue to draw upon these sources on the same scale as in the past. 

The Council said that Canada should increase its efforts to attract skilled 
workers from abroad and retain the ones it already has, but in the longer run 
a much larger part of the solution must be found in educating and training 
more young people in the skills needed by a modern economy. 

Dealing with the demand side of the economy, the Council noted that for 
almost four decades, slightly more than two thirds of total Canadian output 
has been taken up by the consumer sector. Under conditions of potential 
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output, this consumer spending could be expected to increase between 1963 
and 1970 by about 5 p.c. annually. Other large increases would occur in hous- 
ing and business investment as the economy moves towards potential output. 
One of the main factors in the anticipated increase of 6.3 p.c. a year in housing 
outlays is net family formation. This has averaged about 60,000 a year in 
recent times but is expected to be almost twice as high by the end of the 
decade. Business investment would be likely to show the greatest percentage 
increase, an average of 10 p.c. annually. 


Exports Must Rise 


A large rise in Canadian exports is necessary—not only as a basis for 
rapidly expanding production in Canada, but also to finance swiftly-rising 
imports and avoid growth-inhibiting strains in the balance of payments. In 
the light of its calculations and assumptions about trends in world markets, 
the Council estimated that Canada’s export potential for all products by 1970 
would be close to 45 p.c. above the volume attained in 1963, or an average 
annual gain of 5.3 p.c. 

In terms of 1963 dollars, this potential would imply a rise in export volume 
from $6,800,000,000 in 1963 to $9,800,000,000 in 1970. The Council said that 


Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, has long been noted for the quality of its 

ship-building. The value of manufacturing production in the province 

has increased two and a half times in the last two decades, and in 1964 
approximated $500 million. 


This microwave relay installation is at Nutana, Saskatchewan. 


within these broad figures, exports of manufactured goods should show 
increases averaging at least 10 p.c. a year. Such exports, though still a 
relatively small proportion of Canada’s total shipments abroad, increased by 
21 p.c. in the 1960-63 period, after showing little increase for many years. 

For imports, the Council assumed an average growth of 6.5 p.c. annually 
in volume, which in terms of 1963 prices would represent a level of 
$10,200,000,000 by 1970. Thus, Canada would move from a commodity 
trade surplus toa small deficit. Added to this would be the persistent Canadian 
deficit on international trade in services—such things as travel expenditures, 
investment income payments, and a whole range of business services. 

On the basis of past relationships, 1970 could bring a total current account 
deficit of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. The preliminary estimate of this 
deficit for 1964 was $453,000,000, continuing a steady decline from much 
higher levels in the late 1950’s. While the increase to 1970 would be great in 
terms of volume, the Council noted that the projected deficit would be much 
lower in relation to domestic investment and total output than was the case 
under comparable past conditions of rapid growth. Nevertheless, such deficit 
was regarded by the Council as inappropriate as a standard of performance 
for the Canadian economy on a long-term, sustainable basis. It called for 
policies—consistent with the other basic economic objectives—to achieve a 
more competitive economy, and hence a considerably lower current account 
deficit. 

Summing up, the report said: ‘‘The potential Canadian economy we 
visualize for 1970 is a high-standard-of-living and high-employment economy, 
and it must therefore be a high-education economy, a high-resource-mobility 
economy, a high-research economy, a high-investment economy, a high- 
innovation economy, and a highly competitive economy.” 


A Canadian Chronology, 1964 


January. 


1 


24. 


Zo: 


30. 


New electoral Act comes into effect in Quebec. Minimum age for 
voting in provincial elections is reduced to 18. 

Hearings of Newfoundland and Quebec divorce petitions begun by 
newly-appointed Senate Divorce Commissioner. 

Announcement made of federal centennial grants of $2,500,000 to each 
of eight provinces for construction of cultural centres similar to those 
under construction in Charlottetown and Quebec City. 

Canadian and United States negotiators reach agreement on Columbia 
River hydro and flood-control project. 

Prime Minister Pearson makes the first official visit of a Canadian 
Prime Minister to France. 


. Official opening of the Winnipeg International Airport terminal 


building. 


. The first federal-provincial ministerial conference to discuss Canadian 


fisheries opens in Ottawa. 


. Exchange of Notes to implement the Columbia River Treaty signed by 


Canada and the United States on January 17, 1961. 

Canada Hall to which the Canadian Government contributed under 
the Commonwealth Caribbean Assistance Program officially opens at 
University of West Indies, Trinidad. 

Official opening of Winter Olympic Games, Innsbruck, Austria,’ at 
which gold medal for four-man bobsled competition is won by Canadian 
team headed by Vic Emery, Montreal. Bronze medals for pairs 
figure skating, and for ladies’ singles won by Debbi Wilkes and Guy 
Revell, and by Petra Burka, respectively. 

Canada announces diplomatic recognition of Mongolia. 


February. 


10. 


10; 
14. 
18. 


ey 
28. 


March. 
q2 


Opening of first Canadian toy fair held in England. It proved an 
outstanding success. 

Federal approval given to Master Plan for 1967 World Exhibition. 
Tanganyika invites Canada to undertake a resources survey. 

New oceanographic research vessel Hudson commissioned in Halifax. 
Second session of 26th Parliament opens. 

Confederation Square site of Centre for the Performing Arts, Ottawa, 
approved. 

Canada announces recognition of new government of Zanzibar. 
Toronto International Airport terminal building officially opened. 


Four streets in Woendsdrecht, the Netherlands, named after Canadian 
regiments—the Fort Garry Horse, the Toronto Scottish, the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders and the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry. 
Construction begun on schools and warehouses on several West Indies 
Islands as part of Canada-West Indies Aid Program. 
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April. 
1 


6-25. 
We 
22. 
24. 
20: 
28; 
2°: 


30. 


May. 


8-15. 


ne 


13. 


14, 


ZA: 


D1 
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Change of name from Trans-Canada Air Lines to Air Canada approved 
by Parliament. 


. Federal Government approves a Canadian contribution to an inter- 


national force in Cyprus. 


. Finance Minister Gordon presents Federal budget. 
. Lyall Dagg’s B.C. rink wins international curling championship at 


Calgary. 


_ Winners of Governor General’s Literary Awards for 1963 announced: 


(English fiction) Hugh Garner; (English non-fiction) J. M.S. Careless; 
(French poetry) Gatien Lapointe; (French non-fiction) Gustave 
Lanctot. 

Plans to integrate the Army, Navy and Air Force into a single service 
announced by Defence Minister Hellyer. 


. Tidal wave following Alaska earthquake strikes Pacific coast com- 


munities. 


. Federal-Provincial Conference opens in Quebec City. Major items of 


discussion were: proposed Canada Pension Plan; tax equalization; and 
shared-cost programs. 


. Responsibility for Alaska Highway is transferred from Department of 


National Defence to Department of Public Works. 

Announcement is made that numbered social insurance cards are to be 
issued to Canadians. 

Canada’s Stratford Festival performances given in Chichester, England, 
in celebration of 400th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 

Major copper-zinc-silver discovery near Timmins announced by 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. 

Election in Saskatchewan. CCF defeated by Liberals after 20 years in 
office. 

Report of Royal Commission on Banking and Finance released. 
Toronto Maple Leafs win Stanley Cup for third consecutive year. 
V.V.Tarasov, Ottawa correspondent for Jzvestia, expelled from Canada. 
Wage regulations establishing province-wide minimum of one dollar an 
hour, effective June 29, announced by Ontario Government. 
Canada-U.S. joint Cabinet committee on trade and economic affairs 
commences meetings in Ottawa. 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers meet in London. 

CP-CN telecommunications microwave network, extending from 
Montreal to Vancouver and linking up with other facilities in Canada 
and the Commonwealth communications system, officially opened. 
Quebec’s Education Bill 60 setting up a Department of Education 
proclaimed in effect. 

Establishment of Department of University Affairs, Ontario, comes 
into effect. 

Federal Cabinet approves proposed national flag design: three red 
maple leaves on white background flanked by vertical blue bars. 
First resident correspondent for Canadian Press in U.S.S.R. arrives in 
Moscow. 
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June. 

5. Columbia River Treaty approved by Commons. 

7. Canadian Conference on the Family proposed by Governor General 
and Mme Vanier opens in Ottawa. The Vanier Institute on the Family 
is established to continue study of subject. 

8. Chancellor Erhard of West Germany arrives in Canada for discussions 
with the Prime Minister. 

9. Death in London of Lord Beaverbrook. 

11. Three-year trade agreement signed by Canada and Hungary. 

15. Commons begins debate on design of new national flag. 

18. Act authorizing appointment of an additional judge of the Exchequer 
Court to hear divorce cases presented to the House receives Royal 
Assent. 

July. 

7. Minister of Citizenship and Immigration announces intensified com- 
munity development program to supplement present Government 
assistance to Indians. 

11. Official opening of dock project, Kingston, St. Vincent, constructed 
with Canadian assistance under the Canada-West Indies Aid Program. 

16. Bill extending Canada’s fishing limits to 12 miles given Royal Assent. 

21. Announcement of extension of term of office of Governor General 
Vanier. 

24, First reporter from Communist China takes up residence in Canada. 

28. The Canada Student Loans Act guaranteeing interest-free bank loans 
to students receives Royal Assent. 

29. Canadian aid to Malaysia under Colombo Plan increased by $4,500,000. 

August. 

1. New council of consumers to advise the Government on all matters 
relating to the interests of the Canadian consumer announced by 
Health Minister. 

Monument to peace in the International Peace Garden on the Manitoba- 
North Dakota border dedicated. 

3. Provincial premiers meet at Jasper, Alberta, to discuss mutual problems. 

11. Mr. Justice Kelly appointed a one-man Royal Commission to investi- 
gate stock-market activities related to Windfall Oils and Mines, Ltd., 
and other stocks with claims in the Timmins area. 

20. Official opening of Roosevelt Campobello International Park on 
Campobello Island, N.B. 

Announcement of plans to construct a one million kw. nuclear power 
station at Fairport, 20 miles east of Toronto. 

21. Opening in Ottawa of Third Commonwealth Education Conference. 

21-24. Representatives of 18 nations meet in Washington and agree on 


machinery for sharing ownership and management of U.S. proposed 
international communications satellite. The $200 million public- 
private investment would be put under the over-all policy direction of 
a 12-member international committee. Voting would be proportional 
to ownership. Initial quotas approved: Canada, 334%. 
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Great Slave Lake Railway crosses the 60th parallel into the Northwest 
Territories. 

Opening in Charlottetown of Federal-Provincial Conference and re- 
enactment, in commemoration, of conference of 1864. 


September. 


4-5, 


14, 


Canada-Japan ministerial committee met in Tokyo to discuss trade. 
Canadian and Japanese foreign ministers sign agreement providing 
that non-business visitors staying less than three months in either 
country would not need visas. 

Province of British Columbia loaned province of Quebec 100 million 
dollars, the first loan made by one province to another. 

Federal Government announces a 21 million dollar Canadian Pavilion 
for Expo ’67. 

Tenth annual assembly of NATO opens in Ottawa. 


October. 


1 


i 


ep 


14. 
lel 
19: 


ZS: 
29. 


Detailed mapping of Canada on a scale of four miles to the inch com- 
pleted after 19 years of work by Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys and the Army Survey Establishment. 

Arrival in Canada of H.M. Queen Elizabeth and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh to take part in engagements celebrating the centenary of 
the first meeting of the Fathers of Confederation. The Queen officially 
opens the Fathers of Confederation Memorial Centre, Charlottetown, 
1 a 

Rocky Mountain peak named Mount Louis St. Laurent in honour of 
a former Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister Pearson announces plans to build the Queen Elizabeth 
II Observatory at the top of Mount Kobau, near Osoyoos, British 
Columbia, to commemorate the Queen’s 1964 visit to Canada. 
Federal Government and provincial attorneys general agree on formula 
for bringing B.N.A. Act under complete Canadian control. 
Federal-Provincial Constitutional Conference opens in Ottawa. 

Trent University officially opened in Peterborough, Ontario. 

Brock University, St. Catharines, Ontario, officially opened. 

First Federal-Provincial Conference on Mental Retardation opens in 
Ottawa. 

Announcement of plans for new National Museum to be built in Ottawa. 
Final report of Special Committee on the Canadian Flag presented to 
the House of Commons. 

Appointment of commissioner to inquire into export marketing prob- 
lems of salt fish industry of the Atlantic Provinces. 


November. 


ee 


Announcement of Canada’s 1965 contribution of $7,325,000 to UN 
Special Fund and the UN Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
Conference opens in Ottawa regarding UN peace-keeping operations 
and is attended by representatives of 23 nations. 

Defence Minister Hellyer announces mass re-organization of army 
reserve forces. Some 60 major units to be disbanded. 
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1 3. 


18. 


20. 


Dy 


Canada ratifies ILO Convention against discrimination in employment 
for reasons of colour, race, sex, religion, political opinion, national 
extraction, or place of birth. 

World cheddar cheese championship won by Irving Cutt, Lunenburg, 
Ont. 

World championship wheat title won by Lawrence W. Gibson, Carbon, 
Alta., at Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto (Nov. 13-21). 

First shipment of lead-zinc ore from Pine Point, N.W.T., carried on 
newly-completed Great Slave Lake Railway. 

One of the highest unnamed peaks in Canada—near Yukon-Alaska 
boundary—named Mount Kennedy in memory of the late President of 
the United States. 

The Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act receives Royal Assent. 
Report of Quebec Royal Commission on Education released. 

Banks of 11 countries provide credit facilities to Britajn to support the 
pound sterling. Canada contributes $200,000,000. 


December. 


Le 


15; 


/.. 


18. 


ZAG 


Rich iron ore deposit found on Baffin Island. 

Canada agrees to make available up to ten million dollars through the 
Inter-American Development Bank, to finance economic, technical and 
educational assistance projects in Latin America. 

Nova Scotia Government announces plans to buy 93,000 acres for 
development of park to be known as Kejimkujik National Park. 
Commons votes to give Canada a new national flag with a single red 
maple leaf on white background flanked by vertical red bars. 

Senate endorses flag design. 

Saskatchewan adopts flag for Diamond Jubilee celebrations featuring 
a red and green field with a stem of wheat and the provincial Coat- 
of-Arms. 

Commons votes to continue to fly the Union Jack as a symbol of 
membership in the Commonwealth of Nations and of allegiance to the 
Crown. 

Commons adjourns the longest parliamentary session in Canadian 
history—214 days. 

A five-year one and a half billion dollar equipment procurement plan for 
the Armed Services announced by Defence Minister. 


ee 


Abbreviations 
bbl.—barrel lb.—pound 
bu.—bushel M—thousand 
cu. ft.—cubic feet Mcf.—1,000 cubic feet (gas) 
cwt.—hundredweight mm-—mnmillimetre 
ft.b.m.—feet board measure oz. t.— ounces troy 
gal.—gallon p.c.—per cent 
hp.—horse-power sq. mi.—square miles 


kw.—kilowatt kwh.—kilowatt hour 
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